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DESULTORY REFLECTIONS OF A WHIG. 


Mucn has been written lately in reviews and newspapers about our 
different political parties, and the space allotted by editors to the 
discussion of these matters seems to show that the public is inter- 
ested in them. 

In nearly all these articles and letters, approaching as they do 
the subject of politics from almost every conceivable point of view, 
there appears something disparaging about the Whig party. Some- 
times it is said to be already extinct ; sometimes it is only on the eve 
of becoming so. When admitted to be alive, and not altogether 
powerless, it is often represented, both by Liberals and Conservatives, 
a8 mischievous, and at the same time contemptible. 

The Conservative picture of a Whig is something of this sort: a 
man who by circumstances belongs to the party which possesses and 
ought to defend, but who from some vile or weak motive joins 
those who attack; a man who, though he will be among the first to 
suffer by the insidious advance of revolution, yet, through love of 
place, or love of popular applause, through a sentimental attachment 
to an old party name, an amiable wish to follow the opinions of his 
family, and a mistaken impression that he is doing so, perhaps 
through mere blindness and stupidity, instead of resisting that 
revolution, joins it and helps it; a man who is complacently lending 
a hand to saw off the branch on which he is himself sitting—this 
seems to be the Tory notion of a Whig. 

Vou. XIII.—No. 75. 3C 
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The advanced Liberal, on the other hand, distrusts him as 
half-hearted comrade in the noble army of progress; a leader who 
will avoid a pitched battle as long as possible, and take great care 
not to follow up a victory too far; or a private who must be regarded 
with suspicion as being likely to desert at any moment. He is 
almost as much astonished as the Tory to see him where he jg 
instead of on the other side, and thinks there must be some very 
foolish or very sinister motive for his conduct. He tolerates him as 
helping to swell the numbers of the force, but looks forward to the 
time when he may do without him. 

These are the hostile views of the Whig party. Supposing that 
party still to exist, can nothing be said in its favour ? 

Many thoughts on this subject have occurred tome. Perhaps I 
can produce some of them; but if so, it must be without defining 
the word Whig or pursuing an abstract argument in a connected 
manner. Everybody should bring out his thoughts as best he can, 
and he ought sometimes to be grateful if he can bring them out 
at all. 

In order, then, to put my thoughts into some sort of shape, I will 
adopt the following course, though it may make me appear some- 
what egotistical. I will begin by stating my own experiences, which 
will probably be similar to those of many others. 

I was born of a family which has professed Whig principles for 
more than 200 years: in fact, ever since the word Whig was first 
invented. As soon as I began to think seriously of politics I was 
naturally inclined in the first instance to adopt if possible those of 
my forefathers. But I soon determined that any feeling of that sort 
ought to be of very secondary consideration. I soon reflected that 
neither my father nor any other of my family for whom I felt any 
respect would have allowed a mere sentiment to influence them, or 
would have wished it to influence their descendant in so grave a 
matter. I very soon resolved that my deliberately formed opinions 
should determine what party I should belong to, and that I would 
not fall into the fatal error of twisting my opinions into accordance 
with a party adopted from other considerations. 

I endeavoured, therefore, to approach the subject in an impartial 
spirit, and in this I was greatly assisted by a study of history, for 
which I have always had a strong liking. I read pretty deeply, 
perhaps even more so than was required, for the broad outlines of 
English history are in themselves sufficient, and no minute or 
critical investigation is necessary. 

A careful historical study of the last few reigns convinced me in 
the first place that the bugbear of approaching revolution or anarchy 
is of too long standing to terrify us any more; that changes have 
been made in every generation which have been resisted by a large 
body of our countrymen and accompanied by the most sinister 
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forebodings, and that those changes have been almost always pro- 
ductive of good. On the other hand, there have always been a 
certain number of men who have sought to break altogether with the 
past, who have been anxious to plunge into an entirely new state 
of things, and who have affected to despise and hate and abuse those 
who advocated and carried out a cautious and moderate progress. 

It was brought home to me with irresistible force that if our 
past history has on the whole been great and glorious, it is owing to 
the men in each generation who were in favour of moderate inno- 
vation. 

It occurred to me that what has been going on till now must in 
all human probability be going on still, and that our hope for the 
future is more likely to lie with men of the same kind than with any 
others. 

I do not think, then, that anybody who rises fresh from a study 
of English history will either be frightened on the one hand by the 
phantom of an impending revolution from advocating any measure 
which may in itself seem expedient, or on the other hand will be in 
favour of any sudden or fundamental change in the Constitution 
which it has taken so many years to build up. 

Every such student, I repeat, will find that in every generation 
there has been, as now, a large body which wished unduly to hang 
back, and another large body which tried to push forward too fast ; 
but that in every generation the men, on whichever side they ranged 
themselves, who were in favour of moderate changes are those whom 
posterity admires. 

All the reading and all the observation and reasoning which I 
was capable of resulted eventually in my taking up the same posi- 
tion in politics which I should have taken up if I had blindly followed 
the hereditary opinions of my family. 

It would be absurd for any man to prophesy what his politics 
will be in ten years’ time, and circumstances may so alter as to cause 
many of us to change our sides, but I can honestly say that up to 
the present moment every year that passes and every opportunity 
that I have had of taking part in public affairs have tended to con- 
frm me in the views which I have stated. I mention this, not 
because my own experience or my own opinions are of any intrinsic 
value, but because I believe many others to be in the same position 
as I am. 

The word Whig may become extinct. It was originally a nick- 
Mame, and it may cease to be used, and be superseded by another ; 
but Whig principles must always continue to exercise a large influ- 
ence and to animate a considerable party. 

Whig principles, then, as I understand them, are based upon a 
study of the history of England. The man who holds them must 
begin by admiring that history and being proud of that country; 

3¢2 
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and I do not think this will be difficult. Ido not allude only to 
the increase of wealth and population, or even to the improvement 
in the material comfort of all classes. I am thinking also of the 
great increase of education, the higher moral tone which generally 
prevails, and the greater stability of the Constitution compared 
with what it was and compared with the Constitutions of other 
countries. All this can be readily proved, and will, I think, be 
taken for granted. Iam strongly tempted to dwell upon the last, and 
to contrast the amount of socialist and revolutionary spirit abroad 
with what it is at home. Iam tempted to draw attention to the 
state in this respect of Russia, Germany, France, Spain, and Italy— 
particularly to the two first, where despotic government still exists— 
and to compare them with England. But I will resist my tempta- 
tion, for my object is not to establish the fact that the condition of 
England is superior to that of other countries, and that our history 
is glorious. I am content with the admission that many of us 
believe them to be so, and this can hardly be denied. It is to those 
who hold this belief that I address myself. Let them consider how 
it was that we arrived at such a state of things. It was by the 
leading men of each generation feeling their way carefully, remedy- 
ing as far as they could those evils that appeared most prominent, 
overcoming Conservative obstruction on the one hand, and restrain- 
ing impetuous Radicalism on the other. 

I do not mean to say that every wise measure was carried by the 
Whigs, but I think it may fairly be maintained that when they were 
carried by Tory leaders, those leaders for the moment assumed the 
character of their opponents, were supported by their opponents, and 
found their own followers more or less reluctant. Witness Canning’s 
inauguration of a new foreign policy, Wellington’s Catholic Relief, 
Peel’s abolition of the Corn Laws, and Lord Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill. 

But I resume my consideration of the spirit in which legislation 
has hitherto been conducted, and the result reached which some of 
us regard on the whole with satisfaction. It was certainly not by 
laying down hard-and-fast principles and by pushing them to their 
furthest limits. It was by considering, not only what was in itself 
right, but what was opportune. 

A politician, when he fixes his attention on the imperfection of 
the world, the misery and the crime and the injustice which exist, 
may sometimes be tempted to despair, and to feel that it is useless 
to attempt anything, and better to sit still. At another time he 
may feel that the whole thing is altogether wrong, and that a funda- 
mental change is necessary. Patience! We are better than we 
were. Do what lies before you. Don’t try too much at a time. 
Take up some obvious evil to which you see a remedy, and help to 
apply that remedy. Not much can.be done in a single generation, 
and if you try to go too fast you will do more harm than good. 
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Here is a whole string of homely maxims which are too often for- 
gotten; but it was by attending to them that our ancestors made 
England what she is, that we may hope to make her better, and that 
our descendants may carry on the good work to an unlimited extent. 

In making changes we must, as I have said, consider, not only 
what we think right in itself, but also what is opportune. A great 
deal may with advantage be done gradually, which if attempted 
mddenly would be disastrous. If you wish to fill a basin with water 
you must pour slowly, for if you empty your jug straight in, you will 
make a great splash and a great mess, and your basin will only be 
half full after all. Ifa man wishes to change from a sedentary to an 
active life he must begin by moderate exercise and gradually in- 
crease the amount, or, unless he is very young and very strong, he 
will run the risk of a permanent injury. So in politics, change must 
be gradual. Many measures may be advisable now which would not 
have been so fifty years ago. Those who were most in favour of the 
Reform Bill of 1867, even those who are open to conviction that an 
extension of that measure may already be desirable, may doubt very 
much whether in 1832 a stronger measure could have been introduced 
without a serious shock to the Constitution. 

Again, take the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. If this 
had been attempted at the same time as Catholic Emancipation, the 
change would have been too violent. Even as it was, the just and 
necessary measure of Catholic Emancipation was accompanied by too 
vehement an exultation of those emancipated, and by great dis- 
couragement and exasperation among those who were suddenly 
deprived of the ascendancy which they had so long enjoyed. These 
feelings would have been so great as to cause serious danger if the 
other measure had been brought forward at the same time. It is 
difficult exactly to prove what I say, but I think the truth of it will 
be acknowledged even by those who were in favour of the dis- 
establishment when it was carried. 

If, then, things which are very useful now would have been 
altogether premature fifty years ago, we may assume that fifty years 
hence we may see carried easily and by common consent measures 
which would be thought preposterous now, and it will probably be 
thought far better, even by those who then advocate them, that we 
should have left them to our descendants instead of forcing them 
through in the teeth of violent and irritating opposition. 

Another reason which often exists for holding our hand and biding 
our time, is that we can only make vague and probably wrong guesses 
at what will in another generation be the condition of things. 

I will take the question of the Disestablishment of the Church. 
In approaching this I will at once put aside and take no account of 
those who, having laid down a general principle that all State-aid to 
teligion is wrong, think it right at all risks toypush that general 
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principle to a logical conclusion. People who lay down general 
principles and insist upon always pushing them to a logical conclusion 
are, from my point of view, altogether outside the pale of argument, 
The science of politics is essentially a tentative one. No principle 
can ever be laid down, however apparently just, which is really sound 
enough to be acted upon without large exceptions. I repeat what I 
have endeavoured to show above, that it was not by laying down 
general principles and pushing them to their extreme limits that 
our ancestors made our Constitution what it is, or that we may hope 
to improve it. 

But, taking no notice of these doctrinaires, I admit that there 
are some who think that the Church of England no longer represents 
the feeling of the nation; that her creed is already too narrow for 
the expanding spirit of religious thought, and will every day become 
more so; that the increased energy of her ministers, the larger con- 
gregations which she attracts, the amount of money yearly collected 
to supply her needs, are no proof of lasting brightness or of sound 
vitality, but are like the last flicker of an expiring flame, or like the 
spasmodic and unnatural return of strength which in a sick man so 
often precedes death. I myself feel that people who think this are 
mistaken ; that the revival of the Church is too real and too gradual 
and has lasted too long to be considered in this light, and that her 
hold over the people is steadily increasing. But this is a thing that 
time only can show; and to discuss properly now whether the Church 
of England ought to be disestablished fifty years hence is utterly im- 
possible, for want of sufficient knowledge of what her condition will 
then be. 

Take also the question of the House of Lords. It consists too 
exclusively of men of a particular position and in peculiar circum- 
stances, and is unduly Conservative in its composition. The seventy or 
eighty members who attend regularly and do the real work of the 
assembly are liable to be swamped on any important question by the 
votes of those who never attend except for the purpose of voting, and 
never vote except at the dictation of the Whip. The House of Lords 
has these and other serious faults. But a Second Chamber is 
absolutely necessary. All other Second Chambers that have ever been 
devised have much greater faults. The advantage of historical 
association in regard to a Second Chamber is inestimable. The House 
has in general shown a thorough knowledge of the real feeling of the 
country, a sincere respect for those feelings, and considerable tact in 
knowing when it ought to give way to them. In short, the practical 
advantages of the House of Lords are so great, and there is so much 
ability and such high personal character among its members, that it is 
in no present danger of being abolished. What will be its fate in the 
future, and what ought to be its fate? These, I maintain, are ques- 
tions which we have no possible means of answering. It may, on the 
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one hand, before fifty years are over, fall into a succession of bad 
hands and altogether lose the delicacy of its touch in dealing with 
public opinion. The ability which adorns its benches may by some 
accident disappear. Its spirit and its views may become altogether 
incompatible with the spirit and the views of the nation. On the 
other hand, it may have some grand opportunity and may prove itself 
worthy of the occasion. It may withstand some passing madness of 
the multitude, before which the House of Commons may have 
momentarily succumbed, and by doing so earn lasting gratitude. It 
may sustain the spirit of the people in some overwhelming national 
calamity. It may so act in some great national emergency as to 
render its position much stronger, instead of weaker, than it is now. 

It is, then, I say, utterly impossible to predict what reforms will 
be necessary in fifty years time. If we believe in the improvement 
of the human race, we may leave our descendants to look after these 
things for themselves. Don’t try to look too far forward. The 
beautiful hymn of Dr. Newman may apply to nations as well as to 
individuals— 

Keep Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


The dislike to looking too far forward fortunately comes natural 
tothe English people. Much of our greatness and our success comes 
fom a happy propensity to concentrate our attention upon the 
problem of the moment. The two extreme parties in the State seem 
to be those in whom this happy propensity is least strongly marked. 
Much harm is done by the speculative Radical who is always contem- 
plating and bringing upon the scene changes to be made in coming 
years. He unsettles men’s minds and diverts them from the business 
ofthe moment. But the Conservative who is always judging present 
Measures, not on their merits, but by the measures to which they are 
likely to lead, and is always meeting us with the thin-end-of-the- 
wedge argument, is perhaps the more dangerous of the two. He is 
certainly by far the more miserable. 

There are some of these who carry their gloomy anticipations to 
an extraordinary extent. 

To anyone who has accustomed himself to look upon the present 
time in England as a mere continuation, rather better in most 
respects, but not very different to the past and likely to lead toa 
tather better but not very different future, it is very astonishing to 
meet people who are really apprehensive of something like an im- 
pending revolution. And yet such people actually exist. I have 
sometimes, after passing the evening with them, attempted to realise 
what, supposing such a revolution to break out, would be my 
feelings as to the conduct hitherto pursued, and the votes given in 
Parliament by myself and those who hold the same opinions as 
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I do. Should we be overwhelmed with our folly? Should we 
strike our breasts and say, ‘ We are partly responsible for these 
things. Would that we had listened to our Conservative friends, 
and leant all our weight towards pulling back while it was yet 
time’? I sometimes think that even in case of a revolution we 
should have a grain of comfort. Let us turn to the time of the 
Great Rebellion for an example, and let us for the sake of argument 
assume that this rebellion was a wrong and mischievous thing. 
Who, I ask, were those who did most towards arresting it, and very 
nearly succeeded in doing so? Men like Hyde and Falkland, who, 
up to very nearly the last moment, were what we should now call 
moderate Liberals. Let us turn to the French Revolution. Is not 
Mirabeau now by general consent considered as the one man who, if 
he had lived, could have stemmed the tide ? I am inclined to believe 
that we should fight just as well on the side of order as any of those 
who began to pull back sooner ; that our past conduct would assist us 
rather than otherwise in so doing, and that at all events we should 
fight with a better conscience. 

But it is only for a moment that I allow myself to dream of a 
state of things which I see less signs of at present than there have 
ever been. Let us turn to another bugbear, which at all events has 
a show of reason. 

There are only a few people who imagine that we are on the eve 
of a revolution, but there are many who think that we are drifting 
very rapidly towards democracy. Now I am not much in favour of 
democracy, and I particularly dislike the feeling that we are doing 
anything very rapidly, so I should be glad to see what grounds there 
are for this belief. 

I think it arises in part from the mistake that I have already 
alluded to. People are apt to see a general principle in every measure, 
and to take for granted that that principle must eventually be pushed 
to its extreme limit. 

Because the Irish Church was disestablished and disendowed, they 
think that the English Church must be the same, quite forgetting 
that the former contained only one-eighth of the population—a 
drowsy, lukewarm, and unenterprising fraction ; and that the latter 
consists of the most fervent, zealous, and energetic part of the religious 
world in England, and forms a majority of the population. 

Again, because in Ireland it was found necessary to fix the rent of 
the agricultural tenant by an independent authority, and to give 
security of tenure in order to prevent the decision of that authority 
from being evaded, the same thing, they say, must sooner or later be 
done in England, forgetting the complete difference of circumstances 
in the two countries. In Ireland the tenant was completely at the 
mercy of the landlord. He had no choice but to pay whatever rent 
was put upon him or go to the workhouse, unless by a miracle he 
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had money enough to emigrate. In Ireland a universal opinion 
existed that the tenant, as long as he paid his rent, had a right to be 
where he was, and that his rent ought not to be so high as ina 
roundabout way to deprive him of his right. It does not much 
matter how that opinion arose. It was partly from the knowledge 
that the tenant had nowhere else to go, partly from the indolence 
and perhaps from the kindness of the landlord in old days, partly 
from old traditions of the time when the land belonged to the clan, 
and though the chief could walk off with the produce pretty much as 
he pleased, he had no power to dispossess. But I am not concerned 
to trace the origin of this feeling that the tenant had a right to be 
there. There is no doubt that it existed to such an extent that a 
landlord who went counter to it had the opinion of everybody against 
him. Even his own class disapproved, and, as to the rest of the 
people, he might be shot down in broad daylight in the market-place 
of his own county town in the presence of every one of his neighbours 
and dependents, and the murderer might walk quietly off, perfectly sure 
that nobody would try to stop him or would give evidence against 
him if he was brought to justice. The Land Act may be said to have 
merely given shape and sanction to the general opinion of the country, 
Can anybody dream that such an opinion exists in England? In 
England so far is the farmer from having nothing else to turn to, that 
he is constantly leaving his occupation for another, of his own free 
will. Very few sons of farmers in these days follow the profession of 
their fathers. There is uo tradition in favour of joint ownership, and 
it is universally recognised that the connection between a landlord 
and tenant is simply and entirely of a commercial character. As 
long as the money laid out upon the land by the tenant is not con- 
fiscated by the landlord, the landlord is universally considered as 
perfectly justified at any moment in putting an end to his contract 
and entering into a new one with some one else. Any law to the 
contrary would in this country be not in accordance with public 
opinion, but directly against it. 

I have taken for examples two subjects on which the fears of the 
alarmists are particularly active, the Church and the land. If we were 
governed by some pedantic despot, who habitually pushed principles 
to an extreme and totally disregarded the vast difference which very 
often in reality exists between cases which are similar at first sight, 
there might perhaps be some cause for alarm among the landowners 
and the clergy. But, governed as we are by public opinion, I feel 
that these interests, instead of being weakened on account of the sup- 
posed precedent which has been established against them, are actually 
stronger, from no longer coming in for ashare of the rebellious feeling 
which existed against interests erroneously considered the same. 
‘Perhaps, however, the alarm to which I have allatded comes, after 
all, not so much from an idea that principles oncé accepted must be 
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pushed to an extreme, as from an impression that a very strong 
Radical feeling exists in the country which would be glad of any 
pretence whatever for carrying out its designs. If this feeling really 
exists it will not be stopped for want of a pretence. I doubt its 
existing to any great degree. But, be this as it may, nothing that 
we have yet done will really increase that feeling, and no vote that 
we have yet given and no action that we have yet taken will weaken 
any of us in opposing any future innovation of which we may disap- 
prove. A man who has shown that he considers that certain-changes 
may be desirable, and that he is willing to assist in making those 
changes which he thinks right will act with double effect when he 
resists those which he thinks wrong. 

One point more and I have finished. Though up to this moment 
I am a warm adherent of the Liberal party, and hope and expect to 
remain so for the future, I emphatically decline to pledge myself. 

I have already said that it would be very foolish for any man to 
predict what his politics will be in ten years’ time. 

It may be that we shall some day see a so-called Conservative 
Government willing to seek out and redress grievances and to meet 
public opinion as it deliberately forms itself. Some enlightened 
Conservatives have before now professed to wish for something of the 
sort, but they have always been hampered by the bigoted and the 
stupid who form a large portion of their natural followers. But 
leaders may arise powerful enough to drag these gentlemen forward, 
and liberal enough to conciliate support from the other side. On 
the other hand, preposterous and unconstitutional theories may really 
be adopted by the so-called Liberal party, or that Cesarism which is 
often the offspring of Democracy may be seen approaching in the 
distance. 

Nothing of this seems to me in the smallest degree probable, but 
it is as well to be prepared for every contingency, and it is just pos- 
sible that we may some of us some day find ourselves changing our 
sides without changing our opinions. 

We must remember also that the position of parties may suddenly 
be disturbed by accidental circumstances—I mean circumstances 
that have nothing to do with the old difference between Whig and 
Tory, 

A war, for instance, may break out. It is sometimes thought that 
men of Whig opinions must necessarily under all circumstances incline 
to peace, because ninety years ago Charles Fox with a large section of 
the Whig party denounced the war with France. But ninety years 
before that, it was the Whigs who were the war party and the Tories 
who advocated peace, and at last succeeded in making a very disgrace- 
ful one. 

The justice of each war ought to be judged exclusively by our 
view of the circumstances of the case and the degree in which our 
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honour and interests are concerned ; but I am afraid that it is gene- 
rally judged also in part by the sympathy or antipathy which we feel 
towards some particular nation. 

Party politics may sometimes be mixed up with the question of 
peace or war; but it is probable that any serious war in which we 
might be engaged would cause a complete break-up and reconstruction 
of party arrangements. 

It is time that I brought this somewhat discursive paper to an 
end. In the course of it I have touched upon a variety of topics, 
many of which if thoroughly opened out would furnish matter for a 
whole volume of controversial writing. But my task will have been 
performed if I have shown that a member of a Whig family may 
sometimes happen to hold Whig doctrines without taking his views 
upon trust ; that a moderate Liberal may be as sincere and as decided 
in his opinions as the staunchest Tory or the most enthusiastic 
Radical ; that it is not wise to look too far ahead in politics, and that 
not to push principles too far may be a principle in itself. 


CowPeErR. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY IN INDIA. 
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T HAVE just returned from a short visit to our greatest dependency, 
India. The number of visitors like myself is increasing yearly, and 
some of them have given their ‘impressions de voyage.’ It is not 
my intention to follow their example. What I propose to do is en- 
tirely different. I have taken some trouble to inform myself on the 
political questions which we all know are now most prominent in 
India, and I have had, perhaps, exceptional opportunities of judging 
of the views which guide and influence some of the leading spirits of 
the country. Consequently, being not unaccustomed to political dis- 
cussion, it may be of interest if I endeavour to explain the impression 
which has been produced on my mind by what I have seen, heard, 
and read. 

To begin, then, I would say that, strangely enough, the question 
which now is coming to the front in England, that of local self- 
government, is, after making due allowance for the vast difference 
between the conditions of English and Indian life, one of the most 
important problems which Indian statesmen have to deal with. 

Assuredly, it is one of vast proportions. If we compare the auto- 
cratic and despotic system of Russia, the enormous centralisation of 
France, or the intelligent but stern central bureaucratism of Germany 
with the local autonomy of Switzerland, the State self-government of 
America, or the active local life of some of our colonies in the 
southern hemisphere, we see how wide the differences are, and what 
a vast field is open to the ingenuity and the constructive power of 
the lawyer and the legislator. 

Obviously, then, if the rulers of a vast country like India—and 
many of us who have not seen something of it hardly appreciate, 
I think, how vast it is—are, after careful consideration and study, of 
opinion that the time has come when a somewhat greater extension 
should be given to the principle involved in the expression ‘ Local 
Self-government,’ they would not be doing their duty in the positions 
to which they have been called, they would be neglecting the highest 
responsibilities and ignoring the greatest privileges of a Government 
worthy of the title of good, if they did not endeavour to do something 
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to accomplish what they have satisfied themselves is for the benefit 
of the teeming populations under their sway. 

This, then, is the condition of things in India. Lord Ripon, his 
Council, and his Government have so satisfied themselves, and are 
proposing certain changes which have met with warm support in 
some quarters and stern disapproval in others. But before I go into 
this matter it is necessary to clear the ground, and the question im- 
mediately arises, Is this something new? Is it, rightly or wrongly, 
the invention of the present Viceroy and the present Government of 
India? Many have written and spoken as if they thought it were 
so; but no error can be more fundamental. Many, again, have 
written and spoken not only as if it were so, but as if it had been in- 
yented and promulgated by a Liberal Viceroy for party and political 
objects. All this, however, is pure error. The thing, be it good or 
bad, was started years ago; and even if its initiation was due to a 
Liberal Viceroy it had the support of a wise and discriminating Con- 
servative statesman who succeeded him. The two men to whom I 
am now referring are Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 

On the 14th of September 1864, Lord Lawrence’s Government (see 
Gazette of India, Extraordinary ) issued a resolution in which it is said:— 

The people of this country are perfectly capable of administering their own 
local affairs. The municipal feeling is deeply rooted in them. . . . Holding the 
position we do in India, every view of duty and policy should induce us to leave 
as much as possible of the business of the country to be done by the people, by 
means of funds raised by themselves, and to confine ourselves to doing those things 
which must be done by the Government; and to influencing and directing, in a 
general way, all the movements of the social machine. 


Such was the view forcibly put in the plainest language worthy of 
the man, which Lord Lawrence advanced as the basis of his legislation. 

Then Lord Mayo followed in 1870, and published a resolution 
(February 11), in the course of which he said, in the 23rd para- 
graph :— 

Local interest, supervision, and care are necessary to success in the management 
of funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity, and local public works. 
The operation of this resolution in its full meaning and integrity will afford oppor- 
tunities for the development of self-government, for strengthening municipal 
institutions, and for the association of natives and Europeans, to a greater extent 
than heretofore, in the administration of affairs. 


Here was a wide and far-reaching programme, which Lord Mayo 
never could have expected to carry entirely into execution himself, 
but which prompted the measures he did introduce, and which might 
serve as a basis and a guide to the legislation of far more ambitious, 
but far less generous, politicians and statesmen. He himself intro- 
duced in consequence the system of financial decentralisation, which 
is now firmly established and has already been productive of much 
good; and he initiated, and Lord Northbrook passed in 1873, most 
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of the bills by which most of the municipal committees in India 
were called into existence and were chosen by local election. 

Consequently, I have thus shown that the question now so hotly 
discussed is not a new one; nay, on the contrary, that it has for 
years excited the attention of the Government of India; and that 
therefore what Lord Ripon has done has merely been to say that, in 
his opinion and that in the opinion of his Government, the time has 
come for another step in the direction started more than eighteen 
years ago by Lord Lawrence, and strongly supported more than 
thirteen years ago by Lord Mayo. Surely, then, I am justified in 
saying that this at least is not precipitate legislation, and that if evil 
is caused to British rule in India, as some predict, by giving the 
natives a share in their local administration, that evil was begun 
long years ago. For what is it that the Government really propose? 
Lord Mayo has practically, by the five years’ contract system, made 
the local governments independent of the Government of India; 
and now the Government of India propose that the local govern- 
ments should follow that successful precedent, and apply the principle 
in their financial relations with the local bodies beneath them. It is 
true that the resolution involved two consequences, viz. : 

(1) That the general system of appointment of local bodies had to 
be investigated ; and (2) that in many cases where none were found 
to exist, means had to be devised to create them; but it is obvious 
that these are necessary corollaries of the system urged and enforced 
by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. Moreover, it is right to say 
even here that no blind uniformity, no unintelligent inelasticity, no 
hard and fast line came within the Government plan. What they 
did was this. They laid down the principle, and they left to each 
superior local government the power, nay more, they threw on them 
the duty, of making due arrangement and suitable provision for the 
wants and capabilities of their respective territories. This, assuredly, 
is not unwise; this can in truth hardly be called the unreasoning 
action of the rash innovator careless of future consequences ! 

But in order to comprehend more exactly the views of the Govern- 
ment, let us just look for a moment at some of the terms of the re- 
solution of the 18th of May, 1882, which followed and amplified the 
original resolution of the 30th of September, 1881, and of the expla- 
nation contained in the letter written in October last to the Bombay 
Government. 

In the former, paragraph 5, there is said :— 

As education advances, there is rapidly growing up all over the country an 
intelligent class of public-spirited men, whom it is not only bad policy, but sheer 
waste of power, to fail to utilise. The task of administration is yearly becoming 
more onerous as the country progresses in civilisation and material prosperity. 
The annual reports of every Government tell of an ever-increasing burden laid upon 


the shoulders of the local officers. The cry is everywhere for increased establish- 
ments, The universal complaint in all departments is that of overwork. Under 
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these circumstances it becomes imperatively necessary to look around for some 
means of relief; and the Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in stating 
his conviction that the only reasonable plan open to the Government is to induce 
the people themselves to undertake, as far as may be, the management of their own 
affairs; and to develop, or create if need be, a capacity for self-help in respect of 
all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to be retained in the hands of the 
representatives of Government. 


Surely in this we can find nothing exceeding or antagonistic to 
the principles of Lord Mayo and Lord Lawrence; and that is con- 
firmed by the letter to the Bombay Government, in which it is said :— 


The desire of the Government of India is not to force upon all parts of the 
country a uniform system of its own devising, but to secure the gradual training of 
the best, most intelligent, and most influential men in the community to take an 
interest and an active part in the management of their local affairs, 


Consequently, my argument is, I think, proved—viz. that the 
proposals of the Government are the continuation of a policy long 
since deliberately adopted ; a policy not carried into execution reck- 
essly, but with due regard to local possibilities and capabilities, as 
well as local requirements. 

In support of the latter part of the proposition, I have only 
further to bring forward the fact that the Government of the Central 
Provinces has, I believe, already passed its Act, and that the Bengal 
Government has practically completed, and, I believe, by this time, 
introduced its Local Government Bill; and that all the other govern- 
ments are already deep in the preparation of similar measures. That 
they will vary and vary widely is evident and notorious, and is cer- 
tainly not only foreseen by, but within the intention of, the Govern- 
ment of India; for in the original May resolution there is said :— 


The Governor-General in Council does not require the adoption of the system 
of election in all cases, though that is the system which he hopes will ultimately 
prevail throughout the country, and which he wishes to establish now as widely as 
local circumstances will permit. Election in some form or other should be gene- 
tally introduced in towns of any considerable size, but may be extended more 
cautiously and gradually to the smaller municipalities. 


And again :— 


As to the system of election to be followed, the Governor-General in Council 
would here, also, leave a large discretion to the local governments, 


Terrible innovation! startling radicalism! Surely the prophets 
who say this plan of the Government is the commencement of the 
decline and fall of British rule in India are drawing mighty conclu- 
sions from premisses of mouse-like proportions! And still more so, 
when we find that in many parts of India, and notably in the Central 
Provinces and in the North-West, these very institutions have existed 
in many towns for several years past. Let me quote an example. I 
find that at Dongargarh, at a Durbar held by Mr. Morris, who is 
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shortly to retire from the office of Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, which he has so ably and honourably filled, it was stated 
that the regulations made ten or twelve years ago for introducing the 
elective principle into the constitution of the municipal committees 
of the larger towns have been completely successful. The consequence 
was that when the Government of India indicated its opinion that the 
time had come for a further extension of the principle, the Central 
Government was quite ready, and was, owing to its previous expe- 
rience, able to be the first to carry a deliberate Act for the accom- 
plishment of the object in view—an Act under which, if I am not 
mistaken, a number of administrative rules have already been pro- 
mulgated. 

So much for this, the main part of the case. It now devolves 
upon me to mention and deal with some of the chief objections 
raised to the principle of the measure. Of these many are to be 
found in the Anglo-Indian press; some I have heard used in conver- 
sation. 

It is said, for instance, that if the local duties discharged hitherto 
by the collectors, magistrates, or other officials, are taken out of their 
hands, their position will be lowered, and, consequently, their influence 
and authority will be seriously impaired. And still more so, it is 
alleged, will this be the case, as, where municipalities have existed, 
it has hitherto been the practice that the chief executive officer of 
each district should be the chairman of those municipalities or local 
boards within his jurisdiction, and should therefore exercise a direct 
control over their proceedings, but now under the plan of the Govern- 
ment this is no longer to be so. 

In reply to this, I would say in the first place that it is true the 
Government stated in their resolution of the 18th of May that it was 
their wish ‘ to see non-official persons acting, wherever practicable, as 
chairmen of local boards ;’ but they not only laid down no rule, but 
even pointed out there might probably be districts where for the 
present this would not be possible. But the real answer is this, that 
the Government plan reserves to the executive officer a revising con- 
trol over the acts of the municipalities and local bodies, and points 
out carefully that this is the part of the system which each govern- 
ment must carefully consider and legislate upon. Surely, then, the 
local officer will occupy a far more important, though in most cases 
it is to be hoped a far less onerous position, when he can only inter- 
fere as a deus ex machina, whose potent hand will alone be felt if 
the local body has failed in its duty, or requires to be checked in any 
undue exercise of authority, or if its acts have to-be confirmed by 
him. This is provided for by the 17th paragraph of the resolution 
of the 18th of May; which also points out under what circumstances 
the. Government should have the power of entirely superseding the 
local authority, just as, in fact, in England the Government, through 
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the Local Government Board, have the power in certain cases to 
supersede local authorities, and just as in others the action of the 
local authority, to be valid and complete, has to be confirmed by the 
Local Government Board. 

The next objection urged is, that the plan may be all very well ; 
that it may be desirable to have local boards; but that, in fact, it 
will not be possible in the great majority of districts, for the simple 
reason that persons capable of performing the duties are not to be 
found ; and that even if there be capable persons, they will not do 
the work without salary, and that the native is naturally so subser- 
vient and so unstraightforward that you may be certain that the work 
will be done (if it is done) only in the wav indicated by the local 
officer, or in a method so unsatisfactory and so extravagant that the 
cost will far exceed both what is reasonable and what would have 
been incurred under the old system. But, in reply, I would say an 
ounce of experience is worth a bushel of argument. In the Central 
Provinces no such results have followed; on the contrary, as I have 
shown above, the experiment has, where tried, been eminently suc- 
cessful ; and what is the advantage of the civilisation and education 
we boast to have introduced into India during the long years of our 
rule, if we cannot give the more educated natives a chance at least 
of having something to say in the management of their hospitals, 
their roads, their schools, their sanitary matters, and so on? The 
men may not be forthcoming at once; they may commit blunders; 
they may be corrupt; they may have relied too much on the initiative 
of the district officer ; they may be more extravagant ; they may do 
the work less efficiently; but, as they will have in the end to pay, they 
will ultimately learn their work, discard their inertness, be neither 
afraid of the responsibility nor indignant because in the last resort 
the executive officer and the Government have the right of control 
and can compel them to spend their money, nor commit more errors 
than many a local officer himself. In fact and in short, they, being 
of an assimilative nature, will go through the same process many a 
local board in England has laboriously traversed. There are many 
other arguments used, which owe their origin, I fear, more to pre- 
judice than reason—arguments which their authors do not like to 
put into print, but which one hears frequently used in conversation. 
These I mention to dismiss without further notice; so that I may 
come to a short statement of the main points to be urged in favour 
of the action of the Government, in favour of the view they have 
strongly pronounced that after these many years the time has come 
for a further development of the policy of Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo. 

What is the object of our rule in India? Is it only to provide an 
opening for our active and intelligent youth who fill the many valu- 
able positions in the public service there? or is it to give the 
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advantages of good government and education to the teeming popula- 
tion of that mighty dependency, and gradually to fit them for the 
duties which devolve on the instructed and intelligent citizens of every 
land? I think too well of the vast majority of my fellow-countrymen 
to doubt that they will say the latter is the true object. That, then, 

is an object both social and political, and of the first importance; 
and, if it is made real and not nominal, we must begin by selecting op- 
portunities in which the natives may thus commence to serve them- 
selves and their fellows. Such opportunities could not have been 
more carefully safeguarded than by the moderate and elastic proposals 
of the Government. 

To-day, what with the spread of education, the influence of a free 
press, the vastly increased means of communication, and the extension 
of our own European ideas, the people, even of such a country as 
India, are moved in a way unknown to the ruder populations of less 
fortunate countries. We have taught them to expect more both from 
us and for themselves; and it is far wiser to satisfy their legitimate 
aspirations in a useful and peaceable manner, than to induce them 
by stern refusal to look for other and more dangerous means of grati- 
fying it. 

This view has been largely adopted by the most able Indian 
administrators and officials, whether Liberal or Conservative. Mr. 


Rivers Thompson, the present excellent Conservative Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, said in a speech made in the Bengal Legislative 


Council— 


It is a measure which the Viceroy is very anxious to see established throughout 
the country, and which, speaking personally for myself, I am strongly anxious to 
support as fully as I can. I think, after a rule of a hundred years in India, it 
would rather be a disgrace to us than otherwise if we could not say the time has 
come when we should give to the people of this country a much larger share in the 
administration of their local affairs. 


Sir Charles Aitchison, the energetic Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, says that the ‘ whole policy expressed in the resolution of the 
18th of May is, in his judgment, conceived in a wise and liberal spirit.’ 
But it is needless to quote more. I know that one government was 
opposed to it; but it has now sensibly accepted the decision of the 
superior authority and the majority. 

Outside India, too, the policy has been largely discussed, and some 
able letters for and against have appeared in the columns of the 
Times. Mr. Haggard, in his observations published in that news- 
paper on the 29th of January, really, in my view, hit the nail on the 
head, when he said:—‘ In my opinion there is no greater source of 
disaffection in India than the fact that all the wealthy, the persons 
of influence who are natives of India, stand outside the circle of 
administrative power. Admit them to that circle, and have strong 
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European officers near at hand to watch, encourage, and, if need be 
criticise, and great power will be added to the British rule.’ 

That even now the adoption of the policy has produced something 
of this effect may be seen by the enthusiasm with which Lord Ripon’s 
action has been received by the organs of native opinion; by the 
gratitude publicly expressed ; and by the premature desire enounced 
in many places for an extension of his term of office. It now, of 
course, remains for the natives to prove their capacity by deeds not 
words; but I believe that the liberal spirit of the vast majority of 
Indian statesmen will rapidly obtain this convincing endorsement ; 
and that the few old-fashioned though able civil servants who do not 
like to surrender any power which they are conscious they have 
honourably and usefully wielded, will admit that the policy of the 
Viceroy has, in this respect at least, done something rather to pro- 
long than to shorten, rather to strengthen than to weaken, British 
rule in India. It is with this conviction that I have written this 
paper to vindicate a policy which I think has not been fully under- 
stood by the British public. 


II. 


The subject which I next proceed to consider is Mr. Ilbert’s bill. 
What is the bill, and what does it propose to do? Let us take the 
answer from his own mouth. It is a bill for ‘ modifying the existing 
law and removing the present bar upon the investment of native 
magistrates in the interior with powers over European British 
subjects.’ It is a bill ‘to remove from the code, at once and 
completely, every judicial disqualification which is based merely on 


race distinctions.’ 

These are large and generous objects; and naturally the question 
presents itself, How did the matter arise, and what induced the 
Government to propose legislation on so important a subject ? 

The answer is this. In 1882 the Code of Criminal Procedure 
was passed. It was essentially an Act for the consolidation, not for 
the amendment, of the existing law. When the bill was near its 
final stage, the attention of the Government of India was, on the 
20th of March 1882, called to the question of the jurisdiction of 
native magistrates over European British subjects by Mr. Cockerell, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, on behalf of Sir Ashley Eden, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, in consequence of a note from Mr. Gupta 
of the Bengal Civil Service. Mr. Gupta hoped that the Government 
might deal with the matter in that bill; but this was held to be 
undesirable, and it was understood that it would be considered in 
time for separate legislation, if legislation were decided on, in the 
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winter session of 1883. The result was that the bill which hag 
attracted such attention was introduced by Mr. IIbert. 

The points next to be considered are these :-— 

1, What are the arguments for the bill, and what the necessity? 
What are the authorities in favour of the bill, and what will be the 


result of the bill ? 
2. What are the arguments against the bill, and what are the 


authorities ? 

3. What are the conclusions we, as impartial Englishmen, ought 
to draw ; and should we or should we not desire to see the bill become 
law ? 

To deal with the first, viz. the arguments for the bill; the 
necessity for the bill; the authorities in favour of the bill; and the 
probable results of the bill. 

The existing law was established in 1872, after mature delibera- 
tion, under the auspices of Mr. Justice Stephen, for reasons which he 
has himself so admirably explained in the columns of the Times. 

It was even at that time proposed by the Hon. Mr. (now Sir 
Barrow) Ellis to abolish the ‘ invidious distinction’ which it was said 
would be created if any native covenanted civil servants were 
excluded from the exercise of certain powers, viz. over European 
British subjects, which exclusion would place them in an inferior 
position to their English brethren. It was argued by others that 
the restriction embodied a stigma on the native community 
generally ; and that if natives were competent to try Europeans in 
the presidency towns, there seemed to be no reason why they should 
not also be competent in the Mofussil (country districts away from 
the said towns). The proposal was, however, negatived by seven votes 
to five. 

To-day these same arguments are used; and in addition it is 
urged that now that native covenanted civilians may shortly be 
expected to hold the office of district magistrate or sessions judge, 
it is also, as a matter of administrative convenience, desirable 
that they should have power to try all classes of persons brought 
before them ; and that the incapacity, if continued, is likely seriously 
to affect the efficiency of district administration. And it is further 
said that the bill is the natural result of admitting natives to the 
civil service; that it only removes race distinction of judges ; that it 
is a small and tentative measure ; that it is better the change, which 
is inevitable, should be made when it could be applied to very few 
men and its working carefully watched, rather than to wait for a 
time when one-sixth of the civil service will be composed of natives. 
Finally it is stated that practically all the local governments are now 
in favour of the change, and that the bill leaves all existing safe- 


guards untouched. 
So much for a summary of the arguments for the bill, the neces- 
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sity of which has only been urged on the ground of possible future 
inconvenience in the administration of justice. Even Mr. Gupta 
does not put the argument of necessity higher than it is due to natives 
in his position that this jurisdiction should be given; and Sir Ashley 
Eden puts it that, as a ‘question of general policy, it seems right.’ 
Consequently the argument of necessity is obviously a weak one, and 
can be left out of future consideration. 

Next, what are the authorities in favour of the bill? Of past 
officials the following are quoted :—Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Sir 
Richard Temple, Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Barrow Ellis, Sir 
George Campbell, Sir Ashley Eden; but I understand some of them 
do not entirely accept the allegation. Of present officials, the Viceroy 
himself, Sir Stuart Bayley, Sir Charles Aitchison, and, it is said, most 
of the governments of the different provinces. 

Finally, the probable result of the bill is declared by its authors 
to be very small. If carried, it would at present admit only two 
persons to this jurisdiction, and it would be three or four years before 
their number would be increased to five. But the advantage, it is 
said, would be that, the number being so small, the Anglo-Indian 
public would have no difficulty in supervising the exercise of the 
jurisdiction, and the native judges would, so to speak, be gradually 
broken in to their duties and responsibilities. 

Such then, I believe, is the bare and unbiassed summary of what 
is said in favour of the measure. Now I come to 

2. The arguments urged, and the authorities quoted, against the 
bill. 

It is said that there is no administrative necessity, and that no 
such necessity is likely to arise ; that the majority of the local govern- 
ments and of the Council only proposed to give the jurisdiction to 
civilians who had been to England, who only number nine in all 
India; that those native civil servants who have been nominated in 
India without competition and without going to England are totally 
unfit to exercise the jurisdiction ; that there is no element of stability 
or finality in the measure ; and that it is, in short, proposed to give 
jurisdiction ‘to a class admittedly inefficient, apt to be partial, and 
whose judgments would not be accepted as satisfactory. 

Further, it is argued that the natives do not care for the conces- 
sion, except possibly as a stepping-stone to further demands; that the 
whole English community is against it ; that few judges, and no non- 
official persons, had been consulted before the introduction of the bill ; 
that the measure has already caused, and that if carried the exercise 
of the jurisdiction would hereafter create, constant bitter racial 
quarrels and hatred, which have of late years at least been quiescent, 
if not extinct ; and that consequently the bill was most inopportune 
and unwise. Moreover, it is alleged that it will create a real danger 
to those planters and others living in the Mofussil far from other 
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Europeans, who even now are exposed to false criminal charges sup. 
ported by lying evidence which even an experienced and unprejudiced 
European has difficulty in sifting ; charges made, too, in places where 
good legal advice is not available ; and that consequently it will dis- 
courage English settlers and the investment of English capital, and 
that it will of necessity seriously check and injure the future develop- 
ment of India. 

Again, it is said that special tribunals for the trial of Englishmen 
exist in China, Japan, Turkey, Egypt, &c., and why should they not 
exist in Judia, a country above all others full of personal laws and 
customs ? And further, that notwithstanding the assertion of the 
Government, this bill does not really abolish all racial judicial dis- 
tinctions, for what are called the safeguards only apply to Europeans, 
and the exclusive authority of the High Court is, as far as Europeans 
are concerned, maintained in its entirety. 

Once more, military authorities assert, that if such jurisdiction 
were exercised over one of their men they fear it would be impossible 
to control their regiments; and Englishwomen allege that they 
resent the proposal that they should be subjected to the juris- 
diction of a native magistrate, not qualified to judge fairly in their 
cases because he is totally ignorant of the position women occupy in 
Europe. 

Such is the summary of the arguments used against the bill. Now 
who and what are the authorities for these arguments? It must be 
said, I think, the whole non-official English population of India, an 
enormous preponderance also of the officials, and many of the most 
experienced Governors, as, for example, the present Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, Mr. Rivers Thompson. The feeling has been warmly 
expressed by the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Vehement speeches have been delivered at public meetings 
both in the towns and up country, and the agitation has been so 
strong that the disloyal proposal has even been made that the volun- 
teers should resign en masse. 

Such, then, is the state of opinion on the question pro and con. 
It now remains for me to treat of the third head, and to draw the 
conclusions from these opposing premisses. 

3. Is it desirable to see the bill become law, and what are the 
impressions produced on me as an outsider by these conflicting argu- 
ments ? 

I cannot help saying that at the first blush, before I had carefully 
examined the case, I was struck with the argument of equality, and 
I felt that, unless other considerations prevailed, it seemed the 
natural sequence of the policy by which natives have been admitted 
to the civil service, and to judicial position, that they should also 
have jurisdiction in the Mofussil over European British subjects. 
But, to my regret, the more I examined it the more did I find that 
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the argument of equality broke down, and that that was the only 
strong and valid argument in favour of the change; whereas, apart 
from the question of prejudice, which in this matter cannot be ignored, 
there are powerful reasons against the proposal. 

It must strike any one that there was no popular demand for the 
change ; nay, that no one troubled himself on the subject except 
Mr. Gupta, and that it was owing to his desire to add to the dignity 
of his personal position that the question was brought to the notice 
of the Supreme Government by Sir Ashley Eden. Again, it is obvious 
that it would have been better if the Government, before introducing 
the bill, had endeavoured not only to ascertain the views of the 
provincial administrations, but also those of the judges, the minor 
officials, and the non-official Anglo-Indian population whose privileges 
and liberties were to be affected by the change. If they had done 
this, I think the enormous consensus of opinion they would have 
found against the bill—a consensus only paralleled, I am told, by the 
unanimity exhibited at the time of the introduction of the Black 
Acts—would have prevented their proposing it. 

There is no doubt, as I can bear witness, that the alarm which is 
rightly or wrongly felt is genuine; that the bill has raised a vast 
bitterness of feeling which had slept for many years; and that, even 
if it is dropped now, as I think it should be, it will take a consider- 
able time to appease the angry sentiments aroused. Moreover, I am 
obliged to admit that there is some ground for the distrust which is felt 
towards native judges, a distrust which is shown in many cases by natives 
themselves. I am told on credible authority that, where they have 
the option, the natives themselves in the great majority of cases elect 
to be tried by the Englishman in preference to their fellow country- 
man. A General of long experience in, and considerable knowledge 
of, India assured me that this feeling with regard to the superior fair- 
ness, or perhaps the superior judicial power, of the Englishman extends 
so far that invariably, where a native officer has the opportunity of 
being tried by court-martial on which Englishmen sit, instead of 
being tried by other native officers, his peers, he selects what I may 
call the English tribunal. I heard from others, that it is to English- 
men natives constantly have recourse to settle disputes between them, 
when their natural litigiousness will allow them to settle anything in 
a peaceful manner. And there is no doubt that we, as the conquering 
people, should be doing something almost unexampled in history, if, 
against the wishes of nearly the whole English population, we were 
to insist that they should be tried by native judges. In countries 
not under our rule, we do not submit to such trial; then why, unless 
on grounds of urgent necessity, should we submit in India? 

Again, is it accurate that this bill abolishes, as Mr. Ilbert says, 
‘at once and completely’ every judicial disqualification based merely 
on race distinctions? The answer is, distinctly, No. Why not? 
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Because the bill does not now propose that all native magistrates 
should have the power, nor did Mr. Gupta, but only certain selected 
ones. Moreover, there is no real equality, as all the existing safe- 
guards are retained. They are— 

1. Under the Code European British subjects can only receive 
from magistrates and sessions-judges half the punishment of imprison- 
ment to which natives are liable. 

2. The European has the right of appeal in all cases. 

3. He has a right to a mixed jury. 

4. All privileges of the Habeas Corpus Act are retained ; as well 
as the exclusive jurisdiction of the High Court, sessions-judges, and 
first-class magistrates. 

Surely, if we are to have equality between the rulers and the 
ruled, something might be said against these especial privileges, 
But, on the other hand, also, if we are to have equality, there are many 
privileges of the natives which cannot be maintained. Mohammedan 
married women are not required to give evidence in open court, as it 
is against the practices of their religion. There are many rajahs all 
over India—-ay, I heard there are over a thousand in Calcutta alone— 
who have the like privileges, to which they hold tenaciously, and who 
therefore, to the great cost of litigants, have to be examined privately 
by commission, and soon. If the natives were asked whether they 
would rather that matters should remain as they are, or that these 
privileges should be abolished, and that all the persons above 
mentioned should be put on the same footing as Englishmen, whilst 
at the same time in return the jurisdiction of a few native magistrates 
should be extended to European British subjects, such a storm would 
be raised as would assuredly seriously shake the very foundation of 
British rule in India. 

Again, it is clear that the Supreme Government can hardly say 
that they have the support of all the provincial governments. For 
instance, from Madras, Mr. Grant Duff merely writes on the ‘ logical 
reason, which I admit fascinated me also, in which he is supported 
by the Commander-in-Chief; but the other two experienced members 
of Council, Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Hudleston, are strongly opposed, 
and the bulk of judicial, official, and civilian opinion throughout 
India is avowedly against the change. 

Consequently, to sum up, the case stands thus :—The administra- 
tive argument in favour of the bill is too weak and too remote to be 
maintained. The argument of judicial equality breaks down on care- 
ful examination. The amount of equality produced would be very 
small, whereas the opposition to the change is widespread and deeply 
rooted. It would lead to further demands, which we—as the race 
ruling by conquest in the first place, and, I unhesitatingly say, good 
government in the second—could not concede. 

Consequently, I think that, notwithstanding Lord Hartington’s 
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reply that he agrees in the conclusion ‘ that the time has come when 
itis necessary to make the alterations in the law’ which are proposed in 
Mr. Ilbert’s bill, the time has not come, the necessity has not been 
proved, and the arguments against are of the greatest force. It is 
clear that the Viceroy and the Supreme Government proposed the 
alteration with the best intentions, and an earnest desire to do ab- 
stract justice ; but, when carefully examined, the other considerations 
far prevail, for it would be serious indeed to create discontent and 
disaffection amongst Anglo-Indians, to discourage British investment 
of capital, and to check the increas of trade at a time when, as I 
shall show, Indian prospects are so favourable. 

I hope therefore earnestly, that the Indian Government will, 
instead of only postponing the bill to next winter, at once announce 
that it is dropped, and that in the hot weather the excitement and 
bitterness the proposal has created, may be dried up and forgotten, 
and India may go on in her present career of mature progress and 


prosperity. 


Ill. 


I mentioned above that Indian prospects, speaking from the point 
of view of trade, are very favourable. This is so if nothing unex- 
pected and untoward should occur to disturb them. India is essen- 
tially an agricultural country, and its grain-producing area, or rather 
the area on which grain may be produced, is so vast, that anything 
which gives its trade in corn the slightest impetus, is of incalculable 
advantage to the country and the people. Now it so happens that, 
since the period of the last Russo-Turkish war, such an impetus has 
been given to the growth and the export of wheat. The war in ques- 
tion checked the usual supply of wheat going to the west from the 
Black Sea provinces of Russia. It coincided with somewhat increased 
railway and other accommodation being made available in some of 
the best wheat-growing districts of India; and the consequence was 
that India was able to introduce herself as a competitor in our mar- 
kets. From that moment, as the agricultural returns show, the 
annual growth and the annual export of wheat have been steadily in- 
creasing. Major Baring intimates, in his budget for this year, that 
he is alive to the fact, and that he is doing all in his power to cause 
areduction in the cost of the railway carriage of grain from the 
interior to the ports. Every anna so economised will naturally pro- 
mote further extension of the wheat-growing area; and, as two 
important lines are making the reduction in charge, their example 
will of necessity in the course of time lead to similar reductions on 
other railroads. 
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Again, some new lines are opened every year; and, as years go on, 
more land, now incapable of bringing its produce into the market 
for want of means of communication, will have the opportunity of 
entering the field ; so this, too, will add to the quantity available for 
export. 

Consequently, I look upon it as an established fact that India is 
rapidly becoming an important wheat-producing country, and that its 
export thereof will steadily increase and enter into serious competi- 
tion with America. The disadvantage it labours under is the greater 
distance and therefore the greater cost of sea carriage. The advan- 
tage it has is the great cheapness of labour, which causes the cost of 
production to be particularly small. The experience, then, of the 
past few years amply justifies the assertion that this trade is destined 
materially to improve the commerce of India, and with it the pro- 
sperity of its people. 

I have referred to railway extension. Of course the number of 
miles of railway at work in India and the number annually opened 
offer a subject of ridicule if compared with American figures. In the 
United States at the end of 1882 there were about 110,000 miles 
open, and the rate of increase is at present about 10,000 miles 
annually; whereas at the same date in India about 10,250 miles 
were open and the addition is only of something like 500 miles a 
year, although at present about 2,300 miles are in course of construc- 
tion. 

When the famine commission reported in 1880 it was stated 
broadly that, in order to alleviate the distress and death caused by 
these periodical visitations, some 5,000 miles of railway were required 
in various parts of the country. Of these, speaking roundly, about 
2,000 have been constructed or authorised, leaving about 3,000 to 
be constructed in the future. The question whether these lines will 
be remunerative or not hardly enters. To put it plainly, I may say 
they are wanted in order to save life. At the same time this necessity 
increases the difficulties Indian financiers have to encounter in 
deciding both on the question of what lines are to be constructed, 
and how they are to be constructed; that is to say, whether by 
Government itself, by private persons under a Government guarantee, 
or by capitalists without Government assistance. The battle of the 
gauges, in which those two able brothers the Stracheys were the fore- 
most combatants, is constantly recurring. On this point I think I 
may say their policy has at least led to one cardinal error, which in 
my opinion must be corrected in the interests of Indian trade gene- 
rally. Bombay, on the west, is the centre of Indian commerce, and 
Calcutta on the east. The East Indian Railway gives first-rate ac- 
commodation on the broad gauge from Calcutta to Delhi and the 
grand district beyond. There ought to be, but there is not, similar 
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unbroken accommodation between Delhi and Bombay. From Bombay 
to Ahmedabad the broad-gauge line is excellent and excellently 
managed ; but then in this all-important main route comes a break 
of gauge with all its attendant evils and expenses, and passengers 
and goods have all to be shifted to the poor little narrow-gauge Raj- 
putana-Malwa line up to Delhi. This must be altered ; the sooner 
the better. The principle, I take it, upon which narrow-gauge lines 
are or can be constructed is clearly this only, that where neither private 
persons nor Government can expect a fair profit for many years to 
come on a broad-gauge line, and where it is not or is not in all pro- 
bability likely to become a main or through line, it may be wise to 
have narrow-gauge feeders, notwithstanding their great inconvenience ; 
but it is obviously bad economy and foolish want of foresight to 
build a narrow-gauge railway which is, or must become, an important 
line of communication between districts themselves served in other 
directions by broad-gauge lines, because forsooth at first it will not 
pay a good dividend. I hope, therefore, that the Rajputana folly 
will not be repeated. I am able to say from personal inquiry that 
the principal governments are warmly alive to the enormous import- 
ance of extending as rapidly as may be the railway area. One need 
only look at the Indian railway map to see what vast tracts of 
country are still without this vital means of communication. Look, 
for instance, at the enormous territory between Madras on the south 
and Calcutta on the north. But the action of the local governments 
is often checked not only by the difficulty of deciding on what plan 
the line is to be constructed, but also by the interference of the Indian 
Council, which, not unnaturally, occasionally looks at the financial 
questions submitted to their approval from more of an English point 
of view. I have in Parliament frequently urged that Government 
ought here to have nothing to do with railway construction or 
management ; that its duty is simply to enforce general regulations 
for the safety and convenience of the public; and that it would be 
evil on a variety of grounds if we were to depart from these principles. 
The more I have studied the matter the more am I satisfied that 
these principles are sound ; but my visit to India has at least taught 
me this, that all Indian questions cannot be solved on the same lines 
which govern our action at home. It may, for instance, ultimately 
prove a necessity for the Indian Government themselves to build the 
rest of the famine lines. Nevertheless, be that as it may, even as 
regards India, I think reasonably rapid railway extension, which all 
admit is of such vast importance, will be best obtained by means of 
the legitimate encouragement of private enterprise. 

I will not say more at present on this subject—as it is so vast that 
it would lead me beyond the reasonable limits of an article—except to 


‘express a hope that the Government at home may do all in its power 
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to promote this essential element of Indian prosperity, not only 
because of the influence railways have on Indian trade, but also 
because it is the duty of Government to encourage as far as it can 
the production of fresh outlets of occupation and bread-winning for a 
population the increase of which we properly no longer allow to be 
checked either by internecine quarrels, or, as far as we have been 
able to mitigate their effects, by periodical famines. 

There are many other subjects which are, I find, engaging the 
attention of most of the governments of India. For instance, Mr. 
Grant Duff in Madras, and Sir Alfred Lyall in the North-West 
Provinces, have done, even in the short time they have been in power, 
and are doing, much to improve the forest service, which in India, as 
now in Europe, is of the first importance, both on climatic and com- 
mercial grounds. 

Again, I had the opportunity of visiting a few of the prisons, and 
judging for myself of the care, intelligence, and energy with which 
the prison service has been organised, and of learning that in India, 
as in Great Britain, one of the difficulties the authorities have to 
grapple with is to find suitable remunerative employment for the 
prisoners without unduly competing with free labour. 

Then, notwithstanding the cost of the Egyptian contingent, 
Major Baring’s budgets prove that the Government is doing all it 
can to reduce the taxation on the necessaries of life, e.g. salt, and to 
encourage the new trades which are gradually assuming large propor- 
tions. When the disturbance caused by Mr. Ilbert’s bill has died 
out, I believe the importance of the Indian tea trade will continue to 
increase. The growth of cinchona also is yet capable of large exten- 
sion, and will lead to profitable results. And the example which is 
set by the Government in these and many other ways is of value 
also from the fact that it is closely watched and followed by many of 
the more intelligent rulers of the native states. Thus, for instance, 
that most active and capable Indian Cole, if I may venture to call 
him so, Surgeon-Major Hendley, last year induced the Maharajah of 
Jeypore to undertake the responsibility and the considerable cost of 
an exhibition of Indian raw produce and manufactures, which was 
open to the public free, attracted large numbers of visitors, and was 
productive of much good. To give an instance or two. It contained 
the best and most complete collection of what are called famine 
grains, and in consequence Dr. Hendley was able to make arrange- 
ments for the proper chemical analysis of their respective nutritive 
values, which had not and could not have been previously made, and 
which of course will be hereafter of great importance. 

Another example is that, in consequence of the exhibition, a fine 
bed of gypsum was discovered on the Maharajah’s territory, so that 4 
new industry will be added, viz. that of the manufacture of plaster of 
Paris. 
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Such facts, I think, go to swell the promise of increasing prosperity 
for the country. That there are evils to guard against, I do not for a 
moment desire to ignore. The want of intelligence of some of the 
rulers of native states, their swollen armies, their ill-organised 
administration and taxation, may cause difficulties hereafter, but they 
can be nothing in comparison to those which have in former years 
been surmounted. 

The death of a man of great capacity, acuteness, and energy may— 
as was the case shortly after I was at Hyderabad, when Sir Salar Jung 
died so suddenly—create a gap very difficult to fill; but this, again, 
could only really be the cause of temporary embarrassment. 

On the other hand, too, as in England so in India, there may be, 
owing to the restless activity of the English blood, an inclination to 
over-legislate which wise rulers will have to check. Perhaps, too, 
there may be, in the anxiety to produce favourable budgets, in some 
respects a tendency to unwise economy, as I think is the case in the 
reduction of the judges’ salaries. But all these things are not 
permanent impediments to progress ; their effect can but be temporary. 
Isee no reason to share the opinion entertained by some that the days of 
British rule in India are numbered. On the contrary, I think, not- 
withstanding errors into which even the ablest administrators must, 
fall from time to time, there is yet a great future in store for India 
under our sway. That sway assuredly at the present day, by the 
advantage of freedom from internal quarrel, by the commencement 
of a system of general education, by the organisation of one of the 
best methods of government that can be devised ; by the creation of 
roads, railways, canals, and other means of communication through- 
out the country; by irrigation, by the erection of fine public 
buildings, by its endeavours to combat the destroying scourge of 
famine, and in a thousand other ways, has vindicated its existence. 
India has abundant proofs of the capacity of Englishmen for the 
task they have undertaken in so many parts of the globe, in which, 
notwithstanding our habit of exposing our faults to the world, I 
assert we are still pre-eminent ; and we shall remain so as long as 
we can find a supply of men who, often at vast personal sacrifice, 
devote the best of their lives, their unceasing labour, and the whole 
of their intelligence to the task of governing such a vast and varying 
population. 

In Lord Ripon and many of those in somewhat less responsible 
but certainly very onerous positions, we have such men; and I say 
without hesitation that a visit to India has at least impressed me 
with the fact that if many of those who stay at home and criticise, 
would endeavour, before they pronounce judgment, to acquire a 
little more accurate information on the position, the labours and 
burdens, the doubts and difficulties which the men who do the work 
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of the country thousands of miles away must and do encounter, they 
would often be more tender in their denunciations, and be more 
inclined to forgive any act which they may disapprove or condemn, 

Judging by what I have seen in my trip, I, for one, am grateful 
to the men who maintain on so lofty a pedestal English reputation 
for high honour and capacity. 


JULIAN GOLDsMID 





THE MAN OF THE FUTURE. 


Tae Man of the Future—that mysterious being who will look back 
across a dim gulf of time upon imperfect humanity of the nineteenth 
century with just such kindly and half-incredulous scorn as we now 
condescend to bestow upon our own club-wielding ape-like ancestor— 
will be a toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal, incapable of extended 
locomotion. His feet will have no divisions between the toes. He 
will be very averse to fighting, and will maintain his position in the 
foremost files of time to come solely upon the strength of one or two 
peculiar convolutions in his brain. This may seem to be a poor 
prophecy; but it differs from most prophecies in being a mere 
logical deduction from accomplished facts. 

Only in very recent times has the extent of our scientific know- 
ledge been sufficient to justify even the genius of a Darwin in 
attempting to evolve a rational scheme of the past; and it is not 
surprising therefore that the idea of using that knowledge like a 
two-edged knife to cut forward into the future, as well as backward 
into the past, should not have occurred to our men of science as yet. 
A little inspection of the weapon, however, will show that it is 
equally handy for either purpose: for dissecting the coiled-up thread 
of the destiny of species, as for cutting through the tangled web of 
their origin. From the same plentiful materials of the present it 
should not be more difficult to write an account of the Descendants 
than of the Descent of Man. The task, however, in its entirety, 
demands another Darwin. Meanwhile, others less gifted may venture 
to sketch in a rough outline of the Man of the Future with his bald 
scalp and empty gums. 

Of course it may be objected at the outset that Darwin’s theory of 
the Origin of Species stands itself still in need of scientific demon- 
stration. ‘To those to whom such a contention commends itself, no 
reply shorter than three volumes is possible, and to them these few 
paragraphs are not addressed. I may take it therefore for granted 
that, although the logical buttresses of some of Darwin’s theories 
are plainly built of materials too flimsy to support the weight placed 
upon them, and some few are completely undermined and useless, 
nevertheless no man of thought can honestly deny that his genealogy 
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of the human race is in the main reconcilable with fact, with science, 
and with religion in the highest acceptation of that term. Nor after 
a moment’s consideration of the arguments hereafter to be adduced, 
should any honest thinker find difficulty in going further and 
admitting with me that Nature, like Janus of old, has two faces, 
one looking forward as significantly into the Future, as the other 
backward into the Past. If by minute inspection of the recent foot- 
prints of changes that are now passing over the world, one _philoso- 
pher was guided to proclaim whence those changes started, surely 
another philosopher of equal powers could tell us, at least as clearly, 
whither they are going? For it must not be imagined that Darwin’s 
self-appointed mission of tracing Nature backward to its source was 
in any especial way facilitated by the scanty relics of the actual past 
that geology has unearthed. As a matter of fact the strongest 
arguments against his theories of gradual evolution, such as the 
sudden appearance of distinct species in particular strata, and many 
other similar difficulties, have been furnished by geologists. His Origin 
of Species is written entirely in the living characters of the present. 
Old types are indeed introduced here and there by way of comment 
and illustration, but if the Dinotherium and the Mastodon were still 
slumbering the sleep of the extinct Unknown, in company with the 
undiscovered ape-like animal, the ‘ Missing Link’ of popular imagi- 
nation, the descent of man would have been no more difficult to 
trace. It was from lions and peacocks, toads and insects—various 
renderings in aberrant modern types of the same old story of evolution 
and development—that Darwin compiled the volumes that have revolu- 
tionised modern philosophy and modes of thought. It could not 
have been otherwise. The organic remains of geology would have been 
as useless to guide him through the free realms of thought he traversed, 
as the name at his own street corner to teach him the geography of 
Europe. The interval that has elapsed since woolly elephants 
browsed along the site of the Strand, mysteriously long as it appears 
to us, would occupy merely the last page of the latest volume of the 
interminable History of Man. It is indeed a fragment of the 
original, but so mutilated and imperfect a fragment as to be incom- 
parably inferior to the innumerable translations and modifications 
of the text printed on loose sheets and scattered over the globe 
wherever an animal or fish is found, wherever a bird or insect flies. 
By collecting and deciphering these isolated sentences, Darwin has 
reproduced, in due proportion, but vague outline, the whole of the 
mighty work ; and where the original geological fragment tallied with 
his translation he said so, and where it did not tally, he said 50. 
But he was in no way indebted for his knowledge of the past to a 
study of the past. From the present attitude of Nature he inferred 
whence it had come, and we can guess whither it is going. 

It will be remembered that Darwin’s theory of the evolution of 
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different species receives strong confirmation from the parallel 
changes which each individual of those species undergoes in growth 
from the embryo to maturity. The human embryo, for instance, has 
a hairy skin ; a brain with convolutions similar to those of an ape; 
agreat toe projecting like a thumb from the side of the foot, a single 
pulsating vessel instead of a heart, and a tail longer than its legs. 
These characteristics disappear long before birth; and thus each 
human individual before coming into the world exemplifies in his 
own person the development of his species from some lower animal— 
lower even than the ape—and furnishes solid collateral evidence of 
the truth of the theory founded by Darwin upon a comparison of the 
affinities and differences of allied species as they exist at present. 
But just as each individual, before becoming subject by birth to the 
influence of surrounding circumstances, reproduces the character 
which his species wore before those surrounding circumstances had 
produced any effect, so each individual, after having passed beyond 
maturity under the influence of surrounding circumstances, fore- 
shadows the character which his species will wear when those circum- 
stances have produced their full effect. If, then, by following Darwin’s 
method of comparing the affinities and differences of existing species, 
anew theory of the evolution of the future is built up, and it is then 
found that each individual during his passage from maturity to old 
age undergoes the same changes that are predicted for the species, 
there would be good prima facie evidence in favour of the correct- 
ness of the theory; and this evidence is not wanting. 

There is of course this difference between a retrospective and a 
prospective theory of evolution: that the latter can only be carried 
forward for a short way, only so far in fact as the present incompleted 
stage of the journey reaches. After that we cannot even conjecture 
in which direction the next new departure may be taken. In looking 
back upon the lines of descent which different extant species have 
followed, we see a number of converging lines, and can place our 
finger upon the point of intersection and say, ‘There was the common 
parent of all these species.’ In looking forward, on the other hand, 
we cun only see the divergence of the lines, and have no fixed points 
in the landscape to guide us as to their ulterior destination. Hence 
in pointing out the path that evolution of the future must follow, we 
can only speak with assurance of a very little distance, and with 
doubt of a few steps more. Unforeseen circumstances and oblique 
influences cannot fail to arise to turn each species aside from the 
course it is now following. With this explanation I may restate the 
proposition that the man of the future will be a toothless, hairless 
animal, incapable of extended locomotion. His feet will have no 
divisions between the toes. He will be very averse to fighting, and 
will maintain his position in the foremost files of time to come 
solely upon the strength of a few peculiar convolutions im his brain. 

Vou. XIII.—No. 75. 3E 
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Compared with the stately broad-winged possessors of ‘ vril,’ this 
picture of the coming race is not flattering, but it is at least more 
probable. More details might easily be added, but those which haye 
beer enumerated are sufficient for the purpose, and are so obviously 
the inevitable results of changes already partially accomplished, that 
few words will be necessary to support them. 

The different parts of the human frame as it exists now have 
been evolved or modified by the action of the two great principles 
that have always regulated the development of species. Every organ 
and every ornament that man possesses has been acquired by natural 
or by sexual selection, and when either of these forces is weakened 
or removed, or when the necessity for such organs or ornaments is no 
longer sufficient to counterbalance the loss of the power employed in 
their production, then they commence at once to disappear. This is 
the case with human teeth. The early ancestors of man were 
furnished, as the male gorilla is to-day, with magnificent grinding 
teeth for crushing hard fruits, and huge canines for fighting with 
other males for the possession of the females. A trace of this 
remains in the more powerful dentition of savage races, who stand 
a short distance nearer to our common ape-like ancestor. Civilised 
human beings, on the other hand, have absolutely no use for canine 
teeth, which are therefore found to be small in proportion to the 
civilisation of their possessors ; and for the rest of the teeth they are 
eminently unsuited for the work they have to perform. This is 
sufficiently plain from their early decay, and the artificial means 
which have to be employed in order to retain them even to maturity. 
The so-called ‘ wisdom teeth ’ are even now being lost. They are the 
last to appear, and the first to go, and even while we have them are 
unemployed. The rest will follow them probably two at a time, and 
their places will be supplied no doubt by a hardening of the gums, 
which cannot fail to be incomparably more convenient and suitable 
to the viands of civilised life. 

Long hair, beard, moustache, and whiskers are all sexual orna- 
ments acquired by man to charm and allure the opposite sex, just as 
the canine teeth were acquired to fight for a similar purpose. But 
neither is sexual selection so powerful now, nor are these hairy orna- 
ments so important as they used to be. Marriage is no longer settled 
by the strength or magnificent hairiness of the suitor. Wealth 
will cover the bald head ; intellect is more valued than whiskers, and 
the length of a rent roll counterbalances the shortness of a beard. A 
woman too who has but a scanty supply of that ancient ‘ pride of a 
woman ’—long hair—can eke it out by fraud and art, nor need she 
go unwedded on that account. Neither men nor women therefore 
who happen to be ill furnished with hair are now, as formerly, 
handicapped in the race of life, and unlikely to leave children to in- 
herit their defects. On the other hand, they gain a distinct advantage 
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at the outset, inasmuch as no vital force is in their case wasted in the 
production of useless ornaments. There is, moreover, a mysterious law 
of correlation of growth between the hair and the teeth. Throughout 
the animal world strong and luxuriant hair is accompanied by regular 
and durable teeth ; and a hairless breed of dogs exists which is equally 
conspicuous for the absence of its teeth. Hence it might have been 
expected that civilisation would affect the hair as much as the teeth, 
and infallibly tend to suppress all hirsute adornments, as not being 
sufficiently necessary to the welfare of the individual to repay the cost 
oftheir production. Experience confirms this view ; for as the teeth 
aresinall, soon lost, and two of them at least capricious in appearance, 
w bald heads in the prime of life, smooth cheeks and beardless chins 
among men, and women conspicuous for the absence of natural locks, 
we common in civilised countries; while savage tribes, who have 
more lately left, or still remain in, that state of society in which 
individual strength and personal ornament are demanded by the 
principles of natural and sexual selection, have stronger teeth and 
retain more of their original wealth of hair. 

With respect to his locomotive limbs civilised man has lost some 
feulties and is losing others. The prehensile power of the great 
toe, inherited from our ape-like ancestor, and still obvious in the 
human embryo, is retained in part by savage races; but of necessity 
lst by those human beings who habitually enclose their feet in the 
boots and shoes of civilised life. Indeed, the separation of the five 
tees under such circumstances is no longer necessary, and will not per- 
manently survive. Already the percentage of persons who have two: 
amore of their toes united throughout their length is surprisingly 
large. 

In that particular form of endurance, again, which enables a man 
totravel long distances on foot, the savage is, as was to be expected, 
immensely superior to his civilised brother. And increased facilities 
of artificial locomotion, by rendering the use by the latter of his 
lower limbs more and more unnecessary, will reduce them in time to a 
comparatively rudimentary condition. Finally, the readiness of our 
acestors, and of our savage contemporaries, to fight with one another 
sno longer profitable, but absolutely pernicious, in the struggle for 
tivilisedexistence. There isno necessity nowadays for frequent personal 
combats and struggles of life and death. On the contrary, a man who 
violent and pugnacious will, as a general rule, be more often im- 
prisoned or slain in the prime of life than his more pacific neighbours, 
and will therefore leave fewer children to inherit his fighting spirit. 
Thus the constant process of elimination of combative men will con- 
tinue, without any compensating advantage in the struggle for ex- 
istence arising as heretofore from success as a warrior. The man 
of the future, therefore, will not only be toothless, baldheaded, and 
incapable of extended locomotion with his imperfectly developed feet ; 
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but he will also be particularly averse to engaging in personal conflict 
—a lover of peace at any price. 

Now it would, as was remarked above, furnish a strong confirmation 
to this theory if it were found that each individual of the human 
species, during his passage from maturity to old age, presented in his 
own person any of these several changes predicted for the species. That 
he does so in a remarkable degree cannot be denied. Taking up our 
position in imagination at that point which is called the prime of 
life, as representing the highest point of development attained by man 
in the present, and looking back, we can in his person trace the career 
of his species through the fiery age of semi-civilised youthful nations, 
the period of unbridled love and fearless war, and through the un- 
civilised period of boyhood, with all the restlessness, impudence, and 
love of discordant noises that distinguish savages, to the mere embryo, 
with its hairy skin, separate great toe, and long tail like a monkey, 
and with the single pulsating vessel which serves for a heart to 
animals far lower than the apes. Turning round and looking forward, 
on the other hand, we can see the later period of life when man has 
lost two of his teeth and much of his love of locomotion; and the 
final period, when he has become a toothless, baldheaded, stiff-limbed 
animal, incapable of extended locomotion, nervous and timid—an old 
man in fact. If it should enter into the head of any future novelist 
to write another circumstantial account of ‘The Coming Race,’ it is 
to be hoped that he will make use of the above materials, which, if 
less picturesque than ‘ vril’ and wings, are, as I have said before, at 
least more consonant with nature. 


E. Kay Rosrnson. 





DETECTIVE POLICE. 


TuerE can hardly be a doubt but that certain recent events, both in 
England and Ireland, should teach us that we ought in this country 
to take a new departure as regards the detection of crime. With the 
most efficient police in Europe, so far as the maintenance of public 
order is concerned, it is a curious fact that as regards a detective 
force we are very little if at all better off than our grandfathers 
were half a century ago, when they had to rely upon Townsend, the 
famous Bow Street runner, as the one only man in England who 
could hunt out thieves or murderers, and bring them to justice. It 
is very true that we have, both in London and the provinces, 
a considerable number of what are called detective officers; but 
except that these individuals wear plain clothes instead of uniform, 
they differ little or nothing from the ordinary constables of the force. 
Not only to the dangerous classes, but to the Londoner of any ex- 
perience, our ‘ plain clothes officers,’ as they are called, are as well 
known as if they were clad in blue tunics and helmets. In fact they 
don’t pretend to be what they certainly are not, a secret body of public 
servants, whose mission it is to detect crime, to spot down criminals, 
and, without making themselves known to those they are always 
fighting against, to put the authorities on the right track as to how 
and where criminals are to be found, and the crimes they have 
committed brought to light. 

It is only fair to state that a great deal of the crime committed in 
London meets with the punishment it deserves. But, with a few rare 
exceptions, the criminals are invariably laid hands on by the ordinary 
police, in the everyday way of duty. Considering the immense 
districts of outlying houses the force has to watch over, more 
particularly in many of the suburbs, and taking into consideration how 
easy of access all our habitations are, it is marvellous to note how 
wonderfully well the Metropolitan Police must do its duty. When 
we remember the almost interminable streets and roads, many of 
them composed of detached and semi-detached houses, that the police 
have to watch over in those ever-extending western suburbs of London, 
and when we recollect how easy of access nearly alithese. buildings 
are, it seems little short of a miracle that casgsof burglary are not 
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twenty times more numerous than they are within the Metropolitap 
Police district. 

But beyond this it is impossible to praise the manner in which 
lives or property are guarded. To those who take any interest in 
the subject, it is very evident that when once a crime is committed 
in London, when once the thieves get fairly off with the property 
they have taken, or if the unknown murderer manages to keep out of 
the way for a few hours after he has killed his victim, the detection 
of crime seems to be a problem which our so-called detectives have 
not the capacity in most cases to solve. And itis the same with 
great as with smaller affairs. Is there a capital in all Europe where 
the Hatton Garden robbery and the attempt to blow up the Goven- 
ment Offices in Westminster would have remained mysteries of which 
it seems impossible to discover the sources? In Paris, St. Peters 
burg, Vienna, Rome, or Berlin, the thieves who stole the several 
thousand pounds worth of precious stones in the former instance, or 
the perpetrators of the outrage in the latter, would in all probability 
have been in the hands of the police twenty-four hours after either 
<rime was committed. 

A great deal of praise has been bestowed upon the Irish police 
for the manner in which they have worked, and are still working, 
to bring to justice the murderers who have made the name of 
Ireland a bye-word in the civilised world. There can be no doubt 
but that, considering the means they are able to employ, the 
Dublin detectives have done exceedingly well. But to do the work 
of detection by means of approvers is not only a great mistake, 
but one for which in the long run the cause of justice and order has 
to pay very dearly. In the first place, an approver is in most 
instances a greater rogue than those upon whom he informs. To let 
off such a man as Carey is in point of fact a premium upon crime. 
And yet the executive is bound to do so. It is part and parcel of an 
informer’s bargain with the authorities that he should get off scot 
free, no matter what may be the crime he has committed; and did 
the police, or rather the Government, not fulfil their part of the 
contract, there would be an end to anything of the kind at any 
future date. But, although bribing rogues and murderers to tell 
upon each other is perfectly justifiable, it ought not to be resorted to 
until all other means of detection fail, seeing that it is in every case 
the road by which they escape unpunished, in order that justice 
may be meted out to those others who are not more guilty, and 
are certainly less dishonourable than themselves. Moreover, there 
is in the system of trusting to informers or approvers no certainty 
whatever in the detection of crime. The reward offered may or may 
not induce one of those who are guilty to come forward and denounce 
his partners in guilt. In Ireland it has succeeded in one instance, but 
this may be regarded as quite exceptional. In England, as the 
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police authorities will say, there is hardly an instance known in which 
any amount in the shape of a reward has induced a thief, murderer, or 
other criminal to inform against his companions in crime. So much 
is this the case that the saying of ‘ Honour amongst thieves’ may be 
regarded as practically true. 

The one only efficacious manner of detecting crime is such as 
is adopted in France, but which not a few Englishmen object to as 
mean and underhand. It is that of having a body of secret agents ; 
men who, although in the pay of Government, are not known to be 
what they are; are not known, save in exceptional cases, to each 
other, and of whom the criminal classes are utterly ignorant as 
regards their names, personal appearance, and the places they fre- 
quent. As an illustration of my meaning, I may be allowed to relate 
an affair respecting the detection of crime in France with which I 
happened to be indirectly connected. 

Shortly before the breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war I 
happened to mention at a dinner party in London that I intended 
starting in a few days to take three or four weeks’ holiday from work 
in Paris. A gentleman who sat next me asked me whether I could 
undertake to execute a business commission for him in the French 
capital ; adding that, if I would do so, all my expenses would be 
paid, and a further sum of 100/. given me if I succeeded in what I 
was asked to do. To this I agreed, and called upon him at his office 
in the City next day by appointment, to learn the nature of the job. 

I then learnt that the firm to which this gentleman belonged 
had been robbed of bonds worth about 10,000/. Neither he nor his 
partner wished to make any fuss about the matter, for they were 
afraid that their doing so would injure their credit ; and, moreover, 
the thief was known to be none other than the son of the partner. 
The young fellow had been traced to Dover, evidently on his way to 
Paris. He had taken with him, as well as the bonds, about 300/. in 
notes and gold, which he ought to have paid into the bank. This 
money they never expected to see again, but the bonds they had 
some hope might be recovered. I undertook to do my best for them, 
and started for Paris sooner than I otherwise would have done, in 
order to work the case to the best of my ability. 

On my arrival in Paris, I went to the Préfectwre de Police in the 
Rue de Jérusalem. I had no letter of introduction of any kind, but 
merely showed my Foreign Office passport, and said I wanted to see one 
of the sows-chefs on a matter of business. I was at once shown into a 
small office, or sitting-room, where a middle-aged English-looking 
gentleman, who might have passed for the manager of a London 
bank, was seated at a small desk. He was, as Frenchmen always are, 
very civil and polite; nor, till I commenced my story, did he ask me 
a single question as to what had brought me there. When he had 
heard all I had to say, he reflected for a moment, and then repeating 
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to himself ‘ A case of stolen bonds, M. So-and-so is the man for that, 
touched a handbell, and told the messenger to call a person whom he 
named. In due time the latter arrived, when the sows-chef bowed 
to me saying: ‘This gentleman will do all you require,’ and left 
myself and my new friend to find our way out of the room. 

The agent secret, or detective officer, to whom I was thus intro- 
duced, went with me into another room, and heard a detailed account 
of all I could tell him about the business, making notes as he did so, 
I happened to mention that I did not wish the affair to get into the 
papers, upon which he burst out laughing, and said, ‘ Non, non, 
Monsieur, we do not manage these affairs in Paris as you do in 
London. JLd-bas (over yonder), publicity, and les rapporteurs des 
journaux make the detection of crime almost impossible. For my 
part, I do not wonder that so little crime is found out in London. I 
am only surprised that any at all should be discovered. But vous 
verrez, Monsieur, that we manage matters of the kind in quite a 
different manner in Paris.’ He then asked me when and where he 
could see me. I told him that I breakfasted, French fashion, at a 
little café at the corner of the Passage du Havre, every day at noon. 
He then bade me adieu, saying that in three or four days he would 
meet me at the place indicated, but that I must not be surprised if 
his appearance differed somewhat from what it was at present. 

When we parted, I confess I had but very little hope that I 
should succeed in the business that had been confided to my care. 
The very few clues I had been able to give the detective were of the 
most unsatisfactory kind. The name of the young man who had 
stolen the bonds would of course have been changed ere he reached 
Paris, and the personal description I could give of him would be of 

” little service in a town where young Englishmen of his type might 
be found by the dozen, if not bythe hundred. The numbers and de- 
scription of the bonds were certainly forthcoming, but they, too, 
could be of little use in a city like Paris, where almost every office 
contained scores of such documents. I wrote a short and by no 
means a hopeful letter to my friends in London by that night’s post, 
and determined to wait patiently until I saw the man again. 

It was on the fourth morning, as I was ordering my déjetiner 
at the café where I had made the appointment, that the detective 
came to see me; but so completely was he changed in appearance, 
that, notwithstanding his having warned me that I would not 
know him when we met, I thought at first the individual who 
accosted me must have made a mistake; and it was only when he 
showed me his card, and whispered something about the Préfecture 
de Police, that I grasped the fact that this was indeed the gentleman 
with whom I had had the interview in the Rue de Jérusalem. In- 
stead of a clean-shaved upper lip and chin, he now wore a very neat 
pair of moustaches, with imperial to match. His hair was close cut, 
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which, together with the fact that his mutton-chop whiskers had dis- 
appeared, makes me believe that when I saw him before he must 
have been wearing a wig and false whiskers. At the Préfecture he 
was dressed in badly-made and somewhat shabby clothes, and looked 
like a third or fourth-rate clerk of a small office. But when he came 
to meet me at the café, he was smart, well set-up, and had the 
general appearance of a French military man in plain clothes, who 
was trying to look younger than he really was, or what Frenchmen 
would call a ci-devunt jeune homme. In a word, a more thorough 
and complete change it would be impossible for any man to work in 
his own appearance. 

I invited him to join me at breakfast, which he did, and a very 
hearty meal he made. But it was not until we were taking our 
coffee, and smoking our after-breakfast cigarettes, that he told me 
why he had changed his dress and general bearing so completely. 

‘I must tell you, Monsieur,’ he explained, ‘that if we, the secret 
agents of the police, are once recognised, our occupation is gone; we 
are of no more use to the Préfecture; and although we may not be 
actually turned adrift, we are given some very inferior appointment, 
and very likely never rise again to the salary we have held. This is 
why we take care never to appear the same in and out of the office. 
At the Préfecture we may be seen by any one; and should those we 
have met there be able to point us out in public, we are as good as 
lost, so far as our usefulness is concerned.’ 

On my remarking that such treatment could hardly be called fair, 
he said he did not take my view of the case. The secret police, or 
detectives, were highly paid, and were extremely well rewarded after 
they had discovered and brought to justice any very difficult case. 
They knew what they had to do when they entered the service, and 
they were told from the first what was the penalty of failure. 

He then proceeded to inform me about the case in which I was 
interested. In the course of four days and a half—between the 
forenoon of Monday, when we had parted at the Préfectwre, and noon 
on Friday, when he met me at the café, he had succeeded far beyond 
my expectations. Indeed, of the 10,000/. worth of shares and bonds 
stolen from the firm, he had recovered, and actually had with him in 
his pocket, about 9,700/. These, it appeared, had been pledged by 
the young man who had taken them in three different places; but 
the holders of them, being all more or less tainted with previous dis- 
honest transactions, had surrendered them rather than go through the 
ordeal of being questioned by a Juge de Paix. No doubt they 
had lost money on the transaction, but, as my informer remarked, 
not more than they deserved. There were not, he told me, more 
than about a dozen places in Paris where valuable deeds would be 
taken from persons unknown to those who took them. The looking 
after mercantile and financial freebooters of this kind was my friend's 
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spécialité. When I asked him whether he had threatened those who 
held the bonds with the terrors of the law, he laughed, and said ‘No,’ 
He was merely the dog who had spotted down where the birds were; 
and regular agents de police had gone in, as sportsmen do, and killed 
the game. He told me that no one belonging to the secret police 
was ever, by any chance, called upon to arrest any one, or had ever 
anything to do with mandats of arrest, or any legal or criminal 
document whatever of any kind. My letter that evening to my 
friends in London was a good deal more cheery than the one I had 
written four days before. What surprised me more perhaps than 
anything else, was to find at the termination of the whole affair that 
the expenses, including a small present to the detective, were amply 
covered by 200 francs, or 8/. sterling. 

I have given this anecdote at some length, to show how very 
different the French system of detection is from what goes by the same 
name in England. The conclusion to be deduced from what I 
have seen, both in the above and in other instances, is that in 
France the art—for it certainly merits being so called—of criminal 
detection has kept pace with the system of crime itself, whereas in 
England such has not been the case. So long ago as 1873, I hap- 
pened to meet in Paris an Englishman whom I had once known 
under very different circumstances. Twenty years previously he had 
been an officer in the army, much liked in his regiment, very popular 
wherever he went, and with considerable means of his own. It was 
the old story. Cards, dice, the betting ring, and reckless habits had 
brought him so low in the world that he had not a shilling he could 
call his own, and he had been obliged, whilst still a young man, to 
sell his commission. I had lost sight of him for nearly a quarter of 
a century, until he suddenly accosted me in the streets of Paris. After 
some weeks’ renewal of our acquaintance, he happened to fall very 
ill, and sent for me to come and see him. Believing himself to be 
dying, he told me that he had been for some years employed as a 
carrier of stolen goods between London and Paris. For this he re- 
ceived a handsome salary, with a commission upon all that he de- 
livered safely over to those appointed to receive the same in the 
French capital. He always travelled first-class, never with luggage 
enough to excite suspicion, and never embarking from or landing at 
the same seaport more than twice or three times in the course of the 
year. Plate, jewels, valuable bonds, and other items of portable 
property were what he carried in his portmanteau. He furnished me 
with several details as to how the organisation of theft was carried on 
in London, and hardly could any schemes be better managed. Horri- 
fied as I was with the depths to which my former friend had fallen, I 
could not forbear asking him a few questions about the police in both 
countries. His answers were that if in England a thief once gets 
clear ‘ off’ with his booty, he may look upon himself as almost safe ; 
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but that in France it was ten to one but what he would, no matter 
what precautions he might take, be eventually laid hands on. Much 
in the same manner that a merchant might complain of an undue 
advantage being taken by the Custom House officers, so did this 
Englishman declare that the French police were not fair and above- 
board in their dealings; that they had spies in every thieves’ haunt, 
and in every place where men who live by dishonest means do most 
congregate. So changed had he become from what he formerly was, 
that he seemed really to believe he was an injured man because thieves 
could not deal as they liked with the property of others. But of 
England he told a very different story. According to him, our police 
do not believe in the old saying that ‘ Prevention is better than cure.’ 
They do not seem to believe that robbery is possible until the crime 
is actually committed ; and they act much in the same manner as the 
commander of an army would do if he sent spies into the enemy’s 
camp dressed in the uniform of the regiments to which they belonged. 

This same individual, who recovered from his illness in Paris, 
although he has more lately died, came a year or so afterwards to see 
me in London, and took me to a meeting of what, for want of a 
better name, I may call ‘ master thieves.’ On this occasion I found 
all he had told me to be perfectly true. Those who live upon others 
in the metropolis do not seem to have the least fear of the police, 
provided that they, or those who work for them, once get off with 
what they havetaken. They say that if a man ever gets what they call 
‘into trouble,’ he has a bad time of it for the rest of his life. He is 
photographed, his likeness is kept at Scotland Yard, and so sure as 
the slightest thing is suspected of him, he is what they call 
‘persecuted’ to the bitter end. But at the detection of crime as it 
exists in England, the dangerous classes simply laugh. They have a 
joke amongst themselves that what are called ‘ plain clothes officers’ 
are kept up in order that the feelings of thieves and others may not 
be hurt, as they would be if arrested by policemen in uniform. 

More than a year ago, there appeared in the Saturday Review 
an article on ‘The French Detective Police,’ in which the writer 
briefly, but effectively, states the difference between the French and 
the English methods of detecting crime. He says :— 


For the detection of such crimes as the great robberies which are so common 
in England, perpetrated by organised gangs of thieves and receivers, the French 
system is wonderfully effective; but it often fails in unpremeditated criminal 
offences committed by persons of previously unsuspected character. Even here, 
however, the special training of the French detective comes in. He does not, like 
his English colleagues, blunder about the place, conducting a sort of rehearsal of 
magisterial examination, frightening honest servants, and putting real offenders on 
their guard, but goes quietly about his business, making his deductions often from 
the slightest and most trivial premisses.' 


1 Saturday Review, February 11, 1882. 
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This certainly gives in a few words a very fair account of 
the modes by which those employed in the detection of crime go 
about their work in France and in our own country. But it hardly 
goes far enough. I have, on more than one occasion, spoken to 
persons connected with the French police regarding their English 
confréres, and have invariably found them to be of one and the 
same opinicn. They speak of the metropolitan force, and of the 
way order is kept in the streets of London, in the highest pos- 
sible terms; adding, by way of a ‘rider,’ that the English, being a 
people who love order, are easy to manage as compared with the 
French. 

To our detectives, or officers in plain clothes, they award all 
possible praise for honourable conduct, and for doing the duty they are 
called upon to perform. But as regards the actual detection of crime, 
they say we are more than a century behind them; and as France 
improves every year in the art, so England falls further and further 
behind the rest of Europe. They say very truly, that crime, like 
everything else, is becoming more and more scientific and clever in 
the way it works; and that those who have to find out where it 
exists, and where its authors are to be found, must improve their 
manner of working in the same ratio. London, so say the French 
detectives, has now to bear much more than its own share of 
crime; as, on account of the open and undisguised way in which 
criminals are looked after, an immense number of rogues from other 
countries resort here, and, having to do something in order to live, 
turn their talents to account in the manner that might be expected of 
them. The individual of whom I have made mention, as having 
fallen from the position of an officer in the army to that of an 
exporter of stolen goods, told me that there are in certain parts of 
what he called ‘ Foreign London,’ a population of thieves and 
vagabonds from all parts of Europe, but chiefly from France, which 
would astonish by its numbers any one who would take the trouble 
to inquire into the subject; that this population is increasing every 
year in the very centre of the metropolis, and has a hand in almost 
every robbery of any magnitude that takes place. 

There is no doubt that since Mr. Howard Vincent was appointed 
Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department in Scotland Yard, a 
great improvement has taken place in all the details of that depart- 
ment. The scandal of the days when Benson and his fellow 
swindlers used to make a rich harvest out of their work is now a 
thing of the past. But the question whether the reformers have 
taken the right direction still remains. There is no denying the fact 
that offences of the greatest magnitude are committed in London, 
and that the perpetrators in most instances remain undiscovered. 
Of the Phoenix Park murders it is not needful to say anything, as some 
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of those who had a hand in that fearful offence have been induced to 
become informers. But it is a very bad state of affairs when the 
authorities have no means of detection to depend on save this. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty there will be no result whatever; and, 
as I said before, when the system does work well, it entails the saving 
from the gallows those who, in all probability, merit extreme punish- 
ment more than, or at any rate quite as much as, their fellow 
murderers. 

The prejudice which all Englishmen entertain against a secret, 
or really detective, police, is so strong that it is to be feared it will 
take time before it can be overcome. Even Mr. Howard Vincent, in 
an admirably compiled volume on the duties of the police, which he 
published about two years ago,’ shows he is not free from the 
hallucination that to discover crime and criminals, open measures, 
patent to all the world, should be adopted. When speaking of the 
duties of a detective, he says :— 

The idea that a detective, to be useful in a district, must be unknown, is 
erroneous in the great mass of cases, as he is then unable to distinguish between 
honest men, who would help a known officer, and others. 


But in the next sentence he shows that he does not approve of 
the peculiarities which are so apparent in most, if not all, the class 


of policemen called ‘ plain-clothes officers, who are dignified with 
the title of detectives, for he goes on to say :— 


It is nevertheless highly undesirable for detectives to proclaim their official 
character to strangers by walking in step with each other and in a drilled style, or 
by wearing very striking clothes, or police regulation boots, or by openly 
recognising constables in uniform, or by saluting superior officers.* 


Whatever Mr. Howard Vincent may have intended to convey 
to his readers in general, and to the police force in particular, 
respecting the duties of a detective, there is surely a contradiction in 
these extracts from his very valuable Manual of Criminal Law. 
Either a detective ought or ought not to be known as such. If the 
former, why object to his showing very plainly who and what he is ? 
If the latter, surely he is doing right in maintaining his incognito. 
But the fact is, that like many others who have considered the 
subject, the Director of Criminal Investigations, who is evidently a 
practical man, approves in the abstract of a secret police, and thinks 
that the time has not yet come when such a measure could be 
openly and avowedly advocated witbout arousing the prejudices of 
that somewhat unreasoning personage who is called the British 
Public. 

And yet the establishment of a real detective foree—the enter- 


2 A Police Code and Manual of Criminal Lan, by C. E. Howard Vincent, Director 
of Criminal Investigations. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, 1881. 
® Ibid. p. 105. 
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tainment of a body of intelligent, well-educated, practical men, not 
known to any one save their immediate chief as belonging in any way 
to the police—is what must be done, unless we are contented to 
allow the dangerous classes, as they are called, to become masters of the 
situation. Crime is gradually, and by no means slowly, gaining the 
upper hand amongst us. Society of all grades in general, and the 
police in particular, is now like an army in the field without any spies 
in the enemy’scamp. The criminal classes march with the age; the 
cause of order has not done so. Our executive police can be 
trusted to any extent. Their faithfulness to the cause of order is 
above praise and beyond doubt. But of what use are these quali- 
ties when they don’t know where to find the enemy who is ever- 
lastingly at war with them? As matters now are, we cannot be said 
to have any detective force. Those who go by that name are, as I 
said before, as well known to the dangerous classes as if they wore 
the regulation uniform. The person of whom I have made mention 
as having cast in his lot with thieves told me that the people with 
whom he associated have no more fear of mistaking a London de- 
tective for anything but what he really is, than they had of believing 
that an ordinary policeman belonged to one of their gangs. They, one 
and all, know the detectives perfectly well by sight, and in many in- 
stances are acquainted with their different names. 

It is far otherwise in Paris. There, les agents secrets are not 
only personally unknown to the general public but, save in excep- 
tional cases, even to each other. It is known where they may be 
found at a moment’s notice when wanted; but, as a rule, they do 
not frequent the Préfecture more than can be helped. They have 
nothing whatever to do with serving summonses or executing warrants. 
There are amongst them men who have lived in almost every class 
of life, and each of them has what may be called a special line of 
business of his own. In the course of their duty some of them mix 
with the receivers of stolen goods; others with thieves; many with 
what are called in Paris commercial rascals, and not a few with those 
whose ‘industry’ it is to melt silver and other property of a like 
valuable nature. Forgers, sharpers of all kinds, housebreakers, and 
horse-stealers—a very numerous and most industrious class in Paris 
—have each and all their special agents of the police, who watch 
them and know where to lay hands upon them when they are ‘ wanted.’ 
A French detective who cannot assume and ‘ act up to’ any character, 
and who cannot disguise himself in any manner so effectually as not 
to be recognised even by those who know him best, is not con- 
sidered fit to hold his appointment. Their ability inthis way is mar- 
vellous. One of them some years ago made me a bet that he would, 
in the course of the next few days, address me four times, for at least 
ten minutes each time, and that I should not know him on any 
occasion until he discovered himself. As a matter of course I was 
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on my guard, and mistrusted every one who came near me. But the 
man won his bet. It is needless to enter into particulars. Let it 
suffice to say that in the course of the next four days he presented 
himself in the character of a bootmaker’s assistant, a fiacre driver, a 
yenerable old gentleman with a great interest in the Bowrse, and, 
finally, as a waiter in the hotel in which I was stopping. Assuredly, 
the man deserved to win his bet, for in no single case had I the 
faintest suspicion of his identity. 

During the Empire, between the years 1855 and 1868, there lived 
in Paris an Englishman who moved in good society, was a member 
of more than one first-class club, and who, until after his death, was not 
known to belong to the secret police of Paris. Apparently, he was 
a middle-aged gentleman with good private means, living alone and 
dining every day at Bignon’s or at the Café Anglais. Yet this in- 
dividual was the means of bringing more scoundrels of a certain class 
to justice than perhaps any other detective in the French capital. 
As I said before, all the agents secrets of the Paris force have their 
special line of business—their special beat, so to speak, where they 
hunt up the particular game they are told to look after. This 
Englishman had in his day been a great gambler; and even long 
after he had given up rouge et noir and baccarat, loved a little 
écarté with not very low points, and could hardly exist without his 
rubber of whist every evening. His spécialité with the police was 
to spot down men who cheated, or were proprietors of gambling hells, 
On one occasion, which must be remembered by many members 
of the French Jockey Club, he was the means of having arrested a 
person who had been introduced into that club, and who played 
certain tricks with money and with cheques that threw discredit on 
all the members until the affair was cleared up. And yet this gentle- 
man lived more than a dozen years in Paris without any one suspect- 
ing his employment, and even after his death the truth only came 
out by accident. 

Of men employed in the same manner as was this Englishman— 
each man having his own beat in the hunting-ground of crime— 
there are at least three or four dozen in Paris. As a matter of course, 
their lives would not be worth a week’s purchase if the dangerous 
classes could identify them. It is only by keeping their names and 
appearances strictly secret that they carry on their work, which they 
certainly do in as efficient a manner as any body of public servants 
in the world. 

There is no doubt but that the establishment of a Detective 
Police, such as I have endeavoured to describe, would meet with 
opposition in England. And yet it is the one only means by which 
we can hope to diminish crime, and discover where its perpetrators 
are to be found. Englishmen have such a rooted dislike to anything 
private or secret, that it would be difficult to induce them to see how 
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much good would follow the establishment of a really efficient detective 
system in this country. Again, with many people, the thought of 
future safety weighs little in comparison with the pleasure they derive 
from reading in the daily papers the daily progress made by the police 
in their endeavours to recover lost property, and of the ‘clues’ which 
so seldom come to anything. And yet there is a form of the detec- 
tive system, of which those who have any object in making certain 
inquiries seldom scruple to avail themselves. I need hardly say I 
allude to the ‘ Private Inquiry’ Offices which exist in considerable 
numbers in London, as well as in most of the large provincial towns, 
Those who are not acquainted with certain phases of London life, 
would hardly believe the immense amount of business done by the 
offices throughout the year, and for every class of society. It is 
very seldom they fail in the work they take in hand, and the chief 
reason of their success is, no doubt, the secrecy with which they con- 
duct their work. Did they care to do so, or were they careless of 
the interests of those who employ them, there is scarcely one of these 
inquiry offices which could not make the fortune of half-a-dozen 
‘society’ papers by the personal and sensational paragraphs they 
could supply. But, if we can imagine such a thing possible, let 
us suppose one of these offices acting after the fashion of our London 
so-called Detective Police, and, so to speak, advertising their agents, 
or those who work for them, by any peculiar style of dress, by any 
remarkable manner of walking. Were any of them insane enough 
to do such a thing, they might shut up their offices in a week, 
for most assuredly their business would be gone. But, on the other 
hand, if we had a Detective Police, the many and great obstacles 
which now attend any attempt to discover criminals and crime 

’ would disappear and become matters of the past, and London would 
no longer be the happy hunting-ground of the greatest scoundrels 
in Europe. 

So far I have only alluded to the detection of offences connected 
with taking the property of others. There is more than one kind 
of crime, however, which is greatly on the increase amongst us, 
and which ought to be very much more inquired into than it is 
at present. Authentic statistics of the number of deaths from 
unknown causes, of the bodies which are returned as ‘ found 
drowned,’ of the mysterious ‘ sudden deaths’ of which no one seems 
to know anything certain, would form a curious and instructive 
volume, which would astonish and startle not a few people who, 
because they do not notice, or perhaps never hear, what is going on 
beyond the circle in which they live, believe that all is well and 
must continue so. 

Again, what country, except perhaps the United States, is there 
that can compare with England in the matter of financial crimes— 
joint-stock company swindles which ruin many and bring grist to the 
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mills of men for whom no punishment is too severe? How often, or 
rather how very seldom, do we see men who have ruined others by 
the score in affairs of this kind brought to justice? Of this kind 
there are crimes committed almost every day, which ought to meet 
with punishments even more severe than are awarded to members of 
the ‘long firm’ or ‘ welshers.’ And to these we may add what are 
called political offences. Those who preach their doctrines by means 
of dynamite, and who try to frighten public men by threats of 
murder, have now found a place amongst us. Not long ago miscreants 
of this stamp were unknown even in Ireland, but, once having found a 
footing in that country, seemed to have lost no time in coming to 
England. Who would have believed ten years ago, that in the year 
of grace 1883, Cabinet Ministers would have to be followed by plain- 
clothes officers, in order that they might be protected from possible 
murder ? 

In a word, and to repeat the opinion stated at the beginning of 
this paper, we must take a new departure in all that appertains to 
the detection of crime. As yet, we cannot be said to have any means 
which can be depended upon to unravel even the most everyday cases 
of offence against either property or life. Neither crime nor criminals 
are the same as they were a quarter of a century ago. Both have 
kept pace with the age, and have brought to their assistance know- 
ledge, science, and practical experience of men and things. Our 
present detectives, such as they are, seem to have their time taken 
up with finding out public-houses where liquor is sold ‘after hours,’ 
or in spotting down grooms out of place who compare their betting 
books in the open street. But offences which endanger the lives of 
hundreds, or which cause great and dire misfortune to those who are 
robbed, go unpunished, because the perpetrators are undiscovered. 
This must be entirely changed if we wish or hope that persons and 


property are to be sacred amongst us. 
The opposition to establishing such a force as I have advocated will, 


whenever the Government takes the matter seriously in hand, no 
doubt be very great. But this will not last long. Englishmen have 
this good quality, more perhaps than any other people except their 
transatlantic cousins, that they are always open to conviction; and 
once they see that their opposition to any measure is ill-judged, they 
are as zealous to help as they were before to hinder. There are 
men now alive who remember when the proposed establishment 
of a regular police force in London was looked upon with the greatest 
abhorrence, as being a step towards ruling England by means of 
gendarmes, after the manner of the countries where despotism pre- 
vailed. In some of the files of newspapers printed fifty odd years ago, 
there are still to be seen denunciations of what was looked on by 
many people as the beginning of the end of our national liberty. 
The old-fashioned watchmen, or ‘ Charlies,’ as they were called, were 
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declared to be all that could possibly be required for the protection 
of life and property. Where is the man who would now promulgate 
such opinions? It will be very much the same when the authorities 
determine to establish a Detective Police Force that is worthy of the 
name, and can work as similar employés work in vther countries. If the 
Government that happens to be in office when this change takes place is 
Conservative, it will be denounced by the Liberals; and in the event of 
its being Liberal, it will be roundly abused by the Conservatives. But 
after a time all this will cease, and men will wonder how the country 
in general, and London, as well as our other large towns, in particular, 
were content to remain so many years without any effectual means of 
detecting crime, or of discovering by whom offences against life and 
property. had been committed ; and where those likely to do so could 
be found. We must establish a body of men who will not only be 
able to bring murderers, rogues, and all enemies of order to 
justice ; but who will also, in some considerable measure at any rate, 
have the knowledge how to bring into operation, so far as crime of 
all kinds is concerned, that prevention which is acknowledged to be 
better than cure. 
M. Laine Mzason. 
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II. 


WHOEVER has once acquainted himself with the history of the times 
during which Isaiah lived must be struck with the close connexion 
in which his first thirty-nine chapters mostly stand with that history. 
They are called forth by it and turn uponit, The prophet announces 
judgments and blessings to come, he delineates an ideal future; but 
the positive history with which he deals is the history passing before 
his eyes; the names, actors, and events are those of that history.. He 
does not profess to exhibit the positive history of future centuries. 

In the twenty-seven chapters which conclude the Book of Isaiah, 
and in certain chapters occurring amongst the first thirty-nine, this 
course of proceeding is changed. The names, actors, and events, are 
no longer contemporary with the prophet, like Ahaz, Hezekiah, the 
Assyrian invasion; or else ideal creations like Immanuel. No, they 
are actual names and events of a time more than one hundred and 
fifty years after Isaiah’s death,—Cyrus, the Medes and Persians, the 
fall of Babylon. Instead of insight profound indeed and most admir- 
able, but still natural, we have supernatural prediction. And this 
supernatural prediction was long thought to add much force and 
interest to Isaiah’s deliverances. How grand, says Bossuet, what a 
convincing miracle, that the prophet should name Cyrus a century 
and a half before Cyrus appeared ! 

Convincing, one may ask, of what? Of its being a miracle; of 
its being, that is, something altogether out of one’s experience and 
eontrary to it, something, therefore, baffling and bewildering. How 
are we furthered, what is really done for us, by Isaiah’s naming Cyrus, 
by his prophesying the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, by his saying, 
‘Go up, O Elam! besiege, 0 Media!’ some hundred and sixty 
years, at least, before the Medes and Persians under Cyrus took 
Babylon? Just. as much as would be done for us by Milton’s having 
prophesied the disestablishment of the Irish Church by Mr. Gladstone, 
by his having cried, ‘Go up, O Miall! besiege, O Henry Richard!’ 
some two hundred years before Mr, Gladstone and those his powerful 
and famous allies executed their achievement, Just as much and 
just as little. It would be made out that Milton had done some- 
thing quite out of all common experience, and contrary to it; we 
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should be astonished and puzzled, but not at all furthered. What 
furthers us is Milton’s greatness and sublimity, exhibited under con- 
ditions which are accessible to our experience. So with Isaiah, what 
furthers us is Isaiah’s insight and sublimity; and so far as these are 
shown under natural conditions we shall enjoy them most, for as 
shown under preternatural conditions they can but astonish us. 

People say: As a fact, supernatural predictions are not made, 
names of future actors in human affairs, details of future events, are 
not foreknown. And the conviction of this has led a great and 
ever-growing majority of serious critics to conclude that in our 
present Book of Isaiah the deliverances of two distinct prophets have 
got joined together ;—the deliverances of one prophet whose centre 
was Jerusalem, and who had before his eyes the events of the year 
700 3.c. and of the half century preceding it, and of another prophet 
whose centre was Babylon, and who had before his eyes the events of 
a time one hundred and sixty years later. These critics have been 
led in the same way to attribute prophecies in the Book of Daniel, 
which were supposed to come from a Daniel living at the time of the 
Babylonian Captivity, to a much later prophet. And with these 
critics I agree; and with that reading of experience which has led 
them to their conclusion. But what I now wish to insist on is some- 
thing different. I do not now urge that supernatural predictions are 
not, in fact, made, and that therefore we must separate the latter 
part of our Book of Isaiah from the earlier. What I urge is rather 
this: by separating the two prophets now joined together in our Book 
of Isaiah, and by letting each prophet deal with his own proper time, 
we enable ourselves to feel the Book not less deeply and fully, but 
more; we increase our enjoyment of it. 

But Isaiah, some one will say, arrange the Book how you will, 
does predict.—Not supernaturally. He predicts the discomfiture of 
Sennacherib as a contemporary of the first Napoleon might have 
predicted his failure in Russia, or as Milton actually predicted 
disaster to the Church of England. But he does not predict the 
taking of Babylon any more than contemporaries of the first Napoleon 
predicted the taking of Sebastopol. He does not mention Cyrus, 
any more than Milton mentions Mr. Carvell Williams. Isaiah had 
indeed a sweep of vision, a depth of insight, far beyond Milton’s, and 
which cannot be too much reverenced ; but they are not supernatural. 
If, when the Young Pretender was marching into England and alarm 
was at its height, some man like Butler (who in that same year 1745 
did in fact preach one of his wisest sermons) had said to the English 
Government, ‘The danger from the Jacobites is nothing, it will pass 
away ;’ but had then pointed to Ireland lying throttled in the gripe 
of the penal laws, and added, ‘ There is your danger! there you are 
accumulating trouble for yourselves in the future,’ he would have 
shown wonderful insight, indeed; insight which neither Butler nor 
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any man then living did actually show. But one cannot say that 
such a proof of insight, had it been given, would have been preter- 
natural. Weil, the prophesying of Isaiah shows an insight of that 
rare stamp, but has nothing preternatural. Let us take his famous 
prophecy of Immanuel as an illustration. 

, The reader will bear in mind my previous sketch of the situation 
of events when Isaiah had his meeting with Ahaz, the young king of 
Judah. The confederate kings of Syria and Ephraim, Rezin of Syria 
and Pekah son of Remaliah, have invaded Judah, and there is panic at 
Jerusalem. In the height of the panic, Isaiah goes to meet Ahaz 
with this message from the Eternal :—! 


Take heed and, be quiet; fear not, neither be fainthearted for the two tails of 
these smoking firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son 


of Remaliah. 
Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of Remaliah have taken evil counsel 


against thee, saying :— 

‘Let us go up against Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therein 
for us, and set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal—’? 

Thus saith the Lord God: It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 


The threatened danger from Syria and Israel, then, is nothing; 
and the prophet bids Ahaz ask, if he likes, a sign that so it will prove 
to be. Ahaz, embarrassed with his formidable comforter, and having 
his own schemes in his head, replies that he will not presume to ask 
fora sign. Then Isaiah answers him :— 


Hear ye now, O house of David! Is it a small thing for you to weary men, 
but will ye weary my God also? 

Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign: Behold, the virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 

Milk-curd and honey shall he eat, when he shall know to refuse the evil and 


choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the 


land shall be forsaken whose two kings make thee afraid. 


Before a child who is to be born a year hence, a child whose future 
mother is at this moment unmarried, shall have attained, says the 
prophet, to the age of reflexion and will, ‘shall know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good,’ the dominions of the two dreaded 
enemies of Ahaz, the kings of Syria and Israel, shall be conquered 
and desolate. The prophet is speaking in the year 735 B.c. And in 
fact, whatever Ahaz might do or forbear to do, the conquest by 
Assyria, within the next twelve or fifteen years, of the kingdoms of 
Syria and Israe] interposed between the northern conqueror and 
Judah, was a certainty. 

Well, then, before Immanuel could reach adult age, the lands 
of Syria and Israel should be forsaken. But twelve or fifteen years 

1 Isaiah, vii. 

? Probably a Syrian grandee, a favourite of the confederate kings, whom they 
proposed to place on the throne of Judah. 
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hence, when the child presently to be born shall have reached 
adult age, what then? ‘* Milk-curd and honey shall he eat, when he 
shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good.’ The real 
pith of the prophecy is here. It was visible enough that Syria and 
Israel, which touched frontiers with the aggressive military monarchy 
of the Assyrians, would be attacked and crushed by it. It was not so 
visible that Judah which lay beyond, and which imagined itself in 
danger from Syria and Israel but safe from Assyria, was really in 
danger from Assyria, not from Syria and Israel. It was not so visible, 
yet a man of Isaiah’s insight might foresee it and prophesy it ; and 
so Isaiah did, as follows :— 

The Eternal shall bring upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon thy father’s 
house, days that have not come, from the day that Ephraim departed from Judah:* 


even the king of Assyria. 
And it shall come to pass in that day, that a man shall nourish a young cow, 


and two sheep ; 
And it shall come to pass, for the abundance of milk that they shall give he 


shall eat curds ; for milk-curd and honey shall every one eat that is left in the 


land. 
And on all hills that are digged with the mattock, thou shalt not come thither 


for fear of briers and thorns. 


That is to say, the land, over-run by enemies, shall return to a wild 
state, agriculture shall be at an end, the inhabitants shall have to 
live on the produce of their herds and on wild honey. In Immanuel’s 
iater life, however, the prophet afterwards adds, he shall reign in 
felicity with the remnant over a kingdom restored and glorious. 

Such is really the prophecy to Ahaz. Literally and exactly it 
was not fulfilled. Of Immanuel we shall have occasion to speak 
later; but it is clear that, within fifteen years from the prophecy to 
Ahaz, the time for Judah’s ruin had not yet arrived, that it did not 
arrive till more than a century afterwards, and that, when it did arrive, 
the agent of ruin was Babylon, not Assyria. It is also clear, on the 
other hand, that with the ruin of Israel, in 721, that of Judah really 
began. Judah was directly in the path of the northern conqueror, 
whether that conqueror called itself Babylon or Assyria, and Judah 
had all the faults which conduct nations to their downfall. Isaiah put 
the date too near of what he foresaw, as prophets are apt to do; but 
he. showed a profound and just insight into the inevitable future 
course of events, and his prophecy was substantially true although 
not true exactly and preternaturally. 

Such, then, is the characteristic of the prophet whom we call 
Isaiah of Jerusalem. It is his characteristic to deal with the history 
passing before his eyes, and to show his insight by seizing that history's 
tendency and sure issue. His regards are on Jerusalem in the 
latter half of the eighth century before Christ; as the regards of the 


* Since the separation of Israel from Judah in Rehoboam’s time. 
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prophet who follows him, in the last twenty-seven chapters of our 
Book of Isaiah, are on Babylon about a hundred and sixty years later. 
The younger prophet has several differences distinguishing him from 
the older. The younger prophet has more copiousness, pathos, and 
unction than his predecessor ; he has less fire, energy, and concentra- 
tion. He is much more general, and he engages in outpourings for 
which the stress of matter and of exposition allows his predecessor 
hardly any room. These are in themselves reasons for separating the 
two prophets and for reading each by himself. But areason far more 
decisive is supplied by the incomparably greater effectiveness which 
each will be found to acquire when read in connexion with his own 
time. So incomparably greater does the effectiveness of the elder 
prophet, in especial, become when he is so read, that the reader who 
imagined himself to know Isaiah previously will be astonished and 
charmed ; he will feel that he now really knows him for the first time, 
so new will be his sense of this great prophet’s beauty and power. 

In the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah we are in 
another world from the world of the first part. The centre, as I 
have already said, is Babylon, not Jerusalem ; the posture of events, 
the state of the world, is quite different. Above all, the prophet’s 
ideal helper, saviour, and restorer, is different. With the original 
Isaiah he is a prince of the house of David, a Rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, a Branch of the Eternal beautiful and glorious, smiting the 
earth with the rod of his mouth and with the breath of his lips 
slaying the wicked. With the prophet of the last twenty-seven 
chapters he is the Servant whom man despiseth, whom the people 
abhorreth, the servant of tyrants, who strives not, nor cries, nor causes 
his voice to be heard in the street. The ideal has been transformed. 

Now, to my mind it seems a more impressive thing, as it is 
certainly a more natural thing, that the later ideal should have 
developed itself, with the change of time and circumstances, out of 
the former, and should have come from a later prophet, than that 
both ideals should have proceeded from one and the same prophet. 
However, it may be contended, pursuant to the old fashion of ex- 
plaining these things, that Isaiah in a preternatural way foresaw the 
state of the world a hundred and fifty years after his own death, 
and himself transformed his Messianic ideal accordingly. Religious 
people, for the most part, are agreed to say that they are edified by a 
belief of this sort; for my part, I am simply bewildered by it. But 
still, on this supposition, the later matter is at least kept separate 
from the earlier, the two are not jumbled up together. At the end 
of the thirty-ninth chapter there is a pause, and then (though with- 
out one of those prefaces which the original Isaiah was accustomed 
in a transition of this kind to employ) the Babylonian Isaiah begins. 
The march of the work, as regards order, is at least artistically natural, 
if we admit this supposition. But who can suppose that a writer of 
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Isaiah’s genius, whether he had supernatural prevision or not, would ever 
have so perverted the march of his work, have so spoiled it artistically, 
as to thrust in suddenly, without any connexion at all, the thirteenth 
chapter and the chief part of the chapter following, about Babylon 
and the death of Belshazzar, in the midst of chapters relating entirely 
to Assyria and to a history nearly two hundred years before 
Belshazzar’s ; and then again abruptly to return, towards the end of the 
fourteenth chapter, to Assyria and the history of the eighth century 
before Christ? The supernatural itself is less bewildering than a 
supposition like this, and to read Isaiah in so perverse an arrange- 
ment greatly impairs one’s enjoyment of him. 
But how, then, did the two or more prophets get joined together? 
To understand this, we must keep in mind that the Book of Isaiah 
did not assume its present shape until the time of Ezra, two hundred 
and fifty years after the date of the original Isaiah, and nearly a 
hundred years after the fall of Babylon. Ezra edited the sacred 
books ; and even critics like Delitzsch, who claim unity of authorship 
for the whole Book of Isaiah, admit that there were interpolations in 
the books edited by Ezra. Now, in our Book of Isaiah itself there is 
one interpolation so remarkable, that Delitzsch singles it out and en- 
larges upon it. At the beginning of the thirty-sixth chapter it is 
said that ‘in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah Sennacherib king 
of Assyria came up against all the defenced cities of Judah.’ But we 
know that Sennacherib’s invasion took place in the year 701 B.c., and 
that this year was not the fourteenth year of Hezekiah but the twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth. In the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters 
comes the account of Hezekiah’s sickness and of Merodach Baladan’s 
embassy to him to congratulate him on his getting well. Now, the 
Aourteenth year of Hezekiah is quite right as the year of Hezekiah’s 
sickness, for his reign was twenty-nine years long, and he reigned 
fifteen years after his sickness. It is also quite admissible as the 
year of the embassy of Merodach Baladan, who at that time was 
in revolt against Sargon and in special need of Hezekiah’s friendship. 
' Therefore, while certainly the narrative in the thirty-sixth chapter, as 
this narrative stood originally, cannot have begun with assigning for its 
events the date of the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, the narrative in the 
thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters may perfectly well have begun 
in that manner, for this narrative relates events earlier by ten or twelve 
years than the events of the other. But Hezekiah’s sickness and 
Merodach Baladan’s embassy were required by the arranger in Ezra’s 
time to stand last, in order to form the transition to the Babylonian 
prophecies of the last part of the Book. The narratives, therefore, 
were transposed, and the date was transferred to the beginning of 
that narrative which now stood first, although for that narrative it is 
clearly inadmissible. Delitzsch himself receives this explanation of 
the erroneous date as necessary, and it is evidence of an arrangement 
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of contents, at the first authoritative editing of the Book of Isaiah, 
actually taking place ;—an arrangement more or less plausible, but 


erroneous. 
Plausible it was, at a time when no man doubted but that a 


prophet was, above all, one who utters supernatural predictions, and 
when the rules of due sequence and ordinance for a work of genius 
might indeed move the maker of it himself, but were certainly nct 
likely to trouble his arrangers. Isaiah had left his sublime deliver- 
ances to fructify in the minds of his disciples. One disciple, 
separated by three or four generations from the master, but living 
constantly with his prophecies and nourished upon his spirit, pro- 
duced at the crisis of Babylon’s fall a prophecy of Israel’s restoration 
as immortal as Isaiah’s own. This disciple named not himself. 
Whether he intended his work to become joined with Isaiah’s, and to 
pass among men with the authority of that great name, we cannot 
know. But his contemporaries joined the disciple’s work to the 
master’s, and by Ezra’s time the conjunction was established. 

It was a conjunction which that age might readily make. The 
younger prophet, as I have before said, is without some of the 
qualities of the elder; he is more given to generalities and out- 
pouring. Above all, by his time it had become evident, that the 
Prince of the house of David, the royal and victorious Immanuel, 
whose birth Isaiah announced to be imminent, whose childhood 
should witness the chastisement of Ephraim, whose youth the visita- 
tion of Judah, but who in his manhood should reign in righteousness 
over a restored and far-spreading kingdom of the chosen people,—that 
this Immanuel’s date was put too soon, and that the characters 
assigned to him required, I will not say some change, but some 
addition. Isaiah himself, however, had given the sign and uttered 
the word on which, for this addition, the insight of his successor 
seized. ‘The meek, Isaiah in his picture of the ideal future had 
said, ‘ shall increase their joy in the Eternal, and the poor among men 
shall rejoice in the Holy One of Israel.’* The word was here given. 
Possessing himself of it, the disciple of Immanuel’s prophet fixed the 
new ideal of the Servant, despised and rejected of men, but anointed 
and sent ‘to preach good tidings unto the meek.’® This stricken 
Servant’s work is the condition of the victorious Immanuel’s reign, 
and must precede it. The Jewish nation could not receive the 
transformed ideal. Jesus, Christianity, the destruction of Judaism, 
were necessary to its triumph; but the unknown prophet of the 
Babylonian Captivity had announced it. Mansueti possidebunt 
terram. 

The Jewish nation, I say, could not receive the new ideal. Yet it 
could not but be profoundly stirred and transported by this ideal’s un- 
known promulgator, although without truly comprehending him. 


4 Isaiah, xxix., 19. * Isaiabg1xi., 1. 
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It could not but feel the spirit and power of Isaiah in his disciple; 
there was the same irresistible eloquence, the same elate emotion, 
the same puissance of faith and joy. Isaiah was his inspirer among the 
prophets, his parent source, his only equal; the conjunction of the 
disciple with the master easily followed. 

Besides this great prophecy of Israel's restoration after the fall 
of Babylon, other shorter prophecies of a similar date were in circus 
lation. Whether they proceed from the same author as the great pro- 
phecy which fills the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah 
cannot be determined with certainty. What is certain is, that even 
those which do not manifestly give their own date yet lend them- 
selves to the circumstances of the younger prophet’s time better than 
to those of his predecessor’s time ; that they do not suit, but mar, the 
plan of composition which appears to govern the original Isaiah's 
Book ; and that they have, besides, those characters of generality and 
of outpouring which mark, as has been already said, the disciple 
rather than the original Isaiah. We shall find that their effect is 
felt best if we read them as subsidiary to the great prophecy which 
ends the Book, and as, like that prophecy, the work of a prophet 
formed upon Isaiah but living amid other events and a century and 
a half later, a prophet whose centre was Babylon, and who may most 
fitly be called Isaiah of Babylon, as the original Isaiah, whose centre 
was Jerusalem, may be called Isaiah of Jerusalem. The shorter and 
isolated prophecies had, like the great prophecy of Israel’s restoration 
which now ends our Book of Isaiah, the Isaian eloquence, the Isaian 
spirit and power. They, too, associated themselves in men’s minds 
and affections with the original Isaiah’s work, and the arrangers in 
Ezra’s time finally incorporated them with it. But as they placed 
the great Babylonian prophecy at the end, where Merodach Baladan’s 
embassy afforded a natural transition to it, so they placed the 
isolated prophecies in the connexion which they thought. most 
natural for them. One division of the original Isaiah’s prophecies 
eonsisted of burdens, or oracular sentences of doom, pronounced 
against different nations. Among these burdens was placed: the 
isolated prophecy having for its title The Burden of Babylon and 
celebrating the death of Belshazzar.6 Another division of prophecies 
consisted of woes pronounced upon a number of nations, and here 
were inserted those other single prophecies of the Babylonian epoch 
for which insertion was desired, and which seemed to find here their 
own rubric and their most suitable place. 

Some change of arrangement, then, is forced upon us by regard 
to possibility, to probability, to the genius and art of the author 
with whom we have to deal. We have to detach from Isaiah of 
Jerusalem the great prophecy of restoration which fills the last 


® Isaiah, xiii—xiv., 23. Chapter xxi., 1-12, is of like date, and its present place is 
due to the same cause, 
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twenty-seven chapters. We have to disengage from him, and to 
read in connexion with the restoration prophecy, several shorter 
single prophecies which are intermingled with Isaiah’s prophecies in 
the first thirty-nine chapters. To these shorter prophecies we may 
give names from their subject-matter. Taken in the order in which 
they now stand in our Bibles these prophecies are as follows :—The 
King of Babylon (xiii—xiv., 23); The First Vision of Babylon’s 
Fall (xxi., 1-10); Early Days of Return (xxiv.—xxvii.); Edom 
and Israel (xxxiv., xxxv.). Read where they now stand, these 
prophecies interrupt the natural and impressive march of Isaiah’s 
work, throw the attentive reader out, confuse and obstruct our under- 
standing and our enjoyment. Removing them from the place where 
they now stand, and reading them in another connexion, we are 
enabled to enjoy much more these prophecies themselves, and to enjoy 
much more, also, the original Isaiah thus disengaged from them. 
Re-arrangement to this extent may be called necessary. One’s 
first impulse naturally is to receive a book as it comes to us, and 
from all unsettlement of it one is averse. But we have to get over 
this natural conservatism in the present case, because so much more 
embarrassment to our understanding is created, so much more check 
given to our full enjoyment of Isaiah, by rejecting all re-arrangement 
than by accepting it. Mr. Cheyne, who was formerly inclined to 
follow Ewald in all his temerities, but who in his recent edition of 
Isaiah shows a moderation which, like his learning, deserves cordial 
acknowledgment—Mr. Cheyne seems now disposed to leave The King 
of Babylon and The First Vision in the connexion where in our 
Bibles they stand. He still sees that prophets do not supernaturally 
mention names and circumstances of events produced long after their 
time. He knows that if Isaiah of Jerusalem wrote The King of 
Babylon and The First Vision, then the subject of these prophecies 
cannot be Belshazzar and the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. He is 
disposed to think, however, that the prophecies may possibly relate 
to the rising, in Sargon’s time, of Merodach Baladan against Assyria, 
and that they may be left, therefore, to stand with the contemporary 
prophecies of Isaiah. But a greater shock is given to our sense of 
probability and possibility, our enjoyment is more spoiled, by having 
to dissociate the exhortation to Elam and Media from the Medo- 
Persian troops of Cyrus and to think it fortuitous, by having to 
dissociate the splendid ‘ proverb against the king of Babylon’ from 
the epoch-making death of Belshazzar and to connect it with some 
unknown incident of an obscure struggle, than by taking the two 
prophecies away from Isaiah and attributing them to a younger 
prophet. So, too, with Edom and Israel and with Early Days of 
Return. Some disturbance and shock is given to our feelings by 
meddling with the traditional arrangement, and by removing these 
prophecies from the place where they stand now. But nevertheless 
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much more is gained than lost by doing it. They suit the history 
of the sixth century before Christ so much better than that of the 
eighth, they are so much less effective where they stand now than 
in connexion with Babylon’s fall and the conquests of Cyrus, their 
very generality, which makes it not impossible to assign them to the 
eighth century, is so alien to the method of the original Isaiah, that 
the balance of effect, the balance of satisfaction, the balance of 
enjoyment, is decisively in favour of removing them. 

But tradition ought to go for something, and we should respect 
it where we can. If, in order to enjoy fully a great work, it is 
necessary, on the one hand, to have our sense of order and possibility 
satisfied, so also is it necessary for our enjoyment, on the other hand, 
that we should read our text with some sense of security. We are so 
constituted by nature that our enjoyment of a text greatly depends 
upon our having such a sense of security. This law of our nature 
Ewald totally disregards. No one can read Ewald’s Isaiah with a 
sense of security. Ewald was a man of genius, he deeply felt Isaiah’s 
grandeur himself, and he admirably helps us to feel it deeply too. 
But he was violent and arbitrary. He alters the text, striking things 
out when they do not suit him, and inserting things of his own where 
he thinks they will be an improvement. Above all, he re-arranges 
the Book of Isaiah from one end to the other, and literally turns it, 
as the saying is, inside out. He is supremely confident in his own 
perception and judgment. He will tell you how many different 
prophets we hear speaking in the Burden of Moab, how many they 
are, and of what date each of them is, and exactly where each of 
them leaves off and the other begins. Like other critics of his school, 
like the professors of the so-called higher criticism generally, after 
producing reasonings which do really prove that a thing might have 
been so and so, he then jumps straight to the conclusion that they 
prove that so and so it must have been. Often and often one feels 
Ewald to be brilliant, ingenious, impassioned, profound, but not in 
the least convincing; and one reads his Isaiah with a disturbed and 
uneasy sense of its being a fantastic Isaiah, one reads it without 
security. This is,as I have already said, a great drawback upon 
one’s pleasure. It is a drawback to which the solid English reader 
is especially sensible,—and the English reader, I think, isright. But 
whether he is right or not, the drawback is strongly felt. Lowth’s rash- 
ness in emendation has prevented his great services in the promotion 
of a better understanding of Isaiah from being widely useful. Lowth 
was a bishop of the Church of England, a Hebraist, and a man of 
fine taste and accomplishments. He had the qualifications and the 
authority requisite for propagating in England a truer understanding 
of Isaiah, but one cannot say that he has done it. He failed to do 
it because of the liberties he allowed himself to take with his author. 
Lovers of their Bible, such as the English, desire, in reading their 
Isaiah, to read him with a sense of security. 
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All meddling with the letter itself of the text is in my opinion un- 
desirable. The case is one where the feeling that liberty is taken with 
the text does more damage than any amendment of the text can do 
good. There has been suggested a brilliant emendation for a passage 
in the twenty-third chapter: to read, at the thirteenth verse, ‘ Behold 
the land of the Canaanites,’ instead of ‘ Behold the land of the Chal- 
deans.’ I would resist the temptation of making it. A tolerable sense 
ean be got out of the reading Chaldeans, and when once we begin to 
change the text for the sake of bettering, as we think, the sense, 
where are we to stop? Again, in an important passage of the seventh 
chapter the text, as it stands, has something embarrassing. ‘ For the 
head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin ; and 
within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be 
not a people ; and the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the head of 
Samaria is Remaliah’s son. If ye will not believe, surely ye shall 
not be established.” Ewald urges that the words, ‘And within 
threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be nota 
people,’ are superfluous, and that afterwards one expects the words, 
‘But the head of Judah is Jerusalem, and the head of Jerusalem is 
Jehovah ;’ and he boldly omits the former sentence and inserts the 
latter. Many editors who do not follow the example of his boldness 
to far as to insert the new words of Ewald’s own invention, yet go so 
far with him as to strike out the words which he condemns as super- 
fuous. But it is better, I think, to get out of the existing text 
what meaning can be got out of it, than to create the sense of. inse- 
curity which comes when the reader perceives the text to be treated 
with licence. 

The same respect for existing facts, the same dread of the fan- 
tastic, which should govern us in dealing with the actual text of the 
prophecies of Isaiah, should govern us, also, in dealing with their re- 
arrangement. Some re-arrangement there must be; this, I think, 
has been proved and must be admitted. The balance of enjoyment in 
reading these prophecies, even the balance of security in reading them, 
isin favour of it. The existing fact goes, after all, for something. 
The Book of Isaiah comes to us in an arrangement which it has had 
ever since Ezra’s time. Probably the Book must before Ezra’s time 
have already had its present arrangement in great part, since that is 
the most natural reason which we can suppose for Ezra’s adopting it. 
Portions engaged with the names and events of a history long 
posterior to that history with which Isaiah was engaged, we are com- 
pelled to think an appendage to the original Book, or insertions in it. 
But what remains, when these portions are removed, is the original 
Book of Isaiah. At all events, it is safest for us now to treat it as 
such. We do well, when we pass to the body of prophecies concerned 
with the history with which Isaiah was engaged, to take the text as it 
stands, the arrangement as it stands, the history as it stands. Some 

7 Isaiah, vii., 8, 9. 
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critics suppose an invasion of Judza by Sargon of which history tells 
us nothing; others transfer the opening chapter to the middle of 
the Book, because the history with which the second and following 
chapters deal seems anterior to the history implied in the first 
chapter. Sargon may have invaded Judea; the first chapter may 
have originally stood in the middle of the Book. But it is not 
necessary to our adequate understanding of the Book to admit either 
conjecture, while to adapt the Book to such conjectures is fatal to all 


secure enjoyment of it. We make it something fantastic, and it 


loses power over us. 
Until we come to the thirty-sixth chapter, at any rate, there is no 


difficulty in receiving the arrangement of the original Isaiah’s 
prophecies mainly as it now stands. It is evident that they were 
uttered at different times ; but we shall read them most naturally and 
with most satisfaction if we conceive them to have been collected in 
their present arrangement by Isaiah himself, in his old age, and at 
the moment when his influence was highest, shortly after the discom- 
fiture of Sennacherib. The Book falls into several groups or divi- 
sions,—divisions quite independent, of course, of the actual distribution 
into chapters, which comes to us not from Jewish antiquity at all but 
from the Catholic Middle Age. The first chapter, however, is one of 
the real divisions into which the Book falls. It is a Prelude, an 
introductory piece opening the way and striking the tone for all which 
follows, and establishing the point of view from which Isaiab, about 
the year 700 B.c., wished the series of his prophecies to be read and 
the history of the preceding half century to be regarded. Then comes 


a division to which we may give for title one of the headings here 


employed by our Bibles, Calamities coming upon Judah. This 
prophecy (occupying chapters ii.-v. in our Bibles) belongs to the time 
of Jotham, and of Isaiah’s early career, when Jewish society was to 
outward view still prosperous. What follows next, the Vision, is ex- 
actly the sixth chapter in our version, as the Prelude is exactly the 
first. The Vision dates from a yet earlier time than the prophecy in 
Jotham’s reign, and marks the outset of Isaiah’s career, his call to deal 
with the state of things declared in the prophecy preceding. After 
the Vision comes agroup of prophecies to which we may most fitly 
give the great name of Immanuel. Occupying chapters vii.-xii. in 
our Bibles, they date from the reign of Ahaz and from the invasion of 
Judah by the kings of Syria and Israel; they set forth Isaiah’s view of 
this crisis, and of the future to follow it. After Jmmanuel comes a 
division of prophecies best designated by Isaiah’s own term, the 
Burdens ; a series of oracular sentences of doom upon the nations 
engaged in making the history which the prophet had before his eyes. 
Here, as has been already said, the Burden of Babylon was in Ezra’s 
time inserted. The original Burdens of our Isaiah begin with the 
twenty-fourth verse of the fourteenth chapter, and with a sentence 
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of doom upon Assyria. They extend through the nine chapters 
which in our Bibles follow, but an insertion has to be disengaged 
from them, the Burden of the Desert of the Sea, or first vision of the 
fall of Babylon, in chapter 21.8 Between the Burdens and the 
succeeding division of prophecies, the Woes, comes an insertion? 
conceived in the spirit of these divisions, but with far greater gener- 
ality, and pointing, so far as amidst this generality we can at all 
make out clearly the times and events indicated, to a later era, the 
era. of Cyrus. The Woes (this title again, like that of the Burdens, 
is supplied by a dominating phrase of Isaiah’s own using), the Woes, 
of which the purport is sufficiently explained by the name, extend 
from the beginning of our twenty-eighth chapter to the end of our 
thirty-third. They are followed by another insertion,'® of like cha- 
racter with the insertion which introduces them, and which should, 
like that, be separated from them. This. insertion occupies two 
chapters, the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth. 

For the division which follows, the natural title is Sennacherib, 
since that personage is the main subject of it. This division contains 
one of Isaiah’s noblest prophecies, which, together with the history ac- 
companying it, is repeated in the Book of Kings with but slight varia- 
tion. I have already noticed the demonstrable error of date which 
occurs at the outset. Undoubtedly Isaiah never assigned Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah to the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah. We have 
seen how this error was probably caused, and that it shows later ar- 
rangers to have been busy with this part of the book. Shall we, with 
Ewald and others, retain of this division only Isaiah’s famous prophecy 
in answer to the threatenings of Sennacherib, and put aside the rest 
altogether? We know indeed from the Book of Chronicles that 
Isaiah wrote history, and the historical style of the division in ques- 
tion is worthy of him. On the other hand, it is difficult to conceive 
so great a master of effect concluding such a whole, as that which he 
had formed out of the combined series of prophecies hitherto 
enumerated, with a mixed division such as Sennacherib. It is diffi- 
cult ; and moreover, in order to admit it, we must further suppose 
that Isaiah finally arranged his Book of prophecies, not about 700 B.c., 
when he was seventy years old, but after the death of Sennacherib in 
680 B.c., when Isaiah was ninety. For the murder of Sennacherib by 
his sons is mentioned in the thirty-seventh chapter. To suppose all 
this is to suppose things by no means likely ; and their improbability, 
joined to the error in date at the outset, may well make us regard 
with suspicion Isaiah’s authorship of this division as a whole. Still 
it is not absolutely impossible that this part too should be his, that 
at ninety years of age he should have arranged his prophecies with 
this Sennacherib to conclude them, and that the error of date at the 


* Verse 1-10. ® Named by me, in a preceding page, arly Days of Return. 
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beginning, together with a transposition of the matters recorded 
should afterwards have crept in. There Sennacherib now stands in the 
Book of Isaiah, and it is not absolutely impossible that Isaiah should 
have himself put it there; at any rate we have no more fitting 
place to which we may move it, it belongs to his time, it deals with 
the men and events of his age, and not with those of the age of 
Babylon’s fall. It is best to accept it provisionally where it stands, 
and to let it conclude the Book of the original Isaiah. With the 
fortieth chapter we pass to another age and world from his, and to 
prophecies which will not be attributed to him by any one who has 
been enabled to understand rightly the original Isaiah and his line 


of prophecy. 


Thus, then, I have attempted to answer as clearly and fairly as I 
could my own question: How may we best enjoy Isaiah ?—To sum 
up the results reached. First, we must respect, not in profession 
only, but in deed and in truth, the wording and rhythm of the old 
version. Such change as the change of, ‘ Therefore saith the Lord, 
the Lord of hosts, the mighty One of Israel,’ !' into, ‘ Therefore this is 
the utterance of the Lord, Jehovah of Hosts, the Hero of Israel,’ is 
not to be thought of. In passages of this kind, indeed, the old 
version needs no change at all. Often it needs change, but no great 
change. ‘ Before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings.’'? This is intelligible, but it departs too far from the original. 
It deserves, however, no such total subversion as that which 
Mr. Cheyne inflicts: ‘ Before the boy shall know how to reject the 
, evil and choose the good, deserted shall the land become, at the two 
kings whereof thou art horribly afraid.’ Sometimes the old version 
is not even intelligible. ‘Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation 
scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from their beginning 
hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden down, whose land the 
rivers have spoiled!'* Or again, in a more celebrated passage: 
‘ Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her vexation, 
when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and the 
land of Naphtali, and afterward did more grievously afflict her by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations.’'* Passages 
like these miss at present the right sense of the original entirely, 
and they must be reconstructed so far as to enable them to give it. 
But even this reconstruction may be effected without loss of the 
present fine rhythm and fine diction of these passages, and must be 
so effected, if Isaiah is to be enjoyed. 

Secondly, we must know the historical situation which Isaiah had 
before him to deal with, and we must keep it present to our minds. 
By so doing we shall much increase our enjoyment of this greatest of 

1 Tsaiah, i., 24. 12 Isaiah, vii., 16. 
13 Isaiah, xviii., 2. M4 Tsaiah, ix., 1. 
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the prophets. And our sense of the situation, and of Isaiah’s own 
powerful and characteristic line of prophecy, will be greatly enhanced 
if, thirdly, we separate from the Book of Isaiah one large work now 
appended to it and several short works now mixed up with it ; and if 
we then, disregarding the division into chapters, read what remains 
as one combined whole, made up of seven successive pieces as follows: 
Prelude, Calamities for Judah, Vision, Immanuel, The Burdens, 
The Woes, Sennacherib. 

Something I promised to say of the final scope of Isaiah’s ideas 
and Isaiah’s prophecy, and as to their real significance and greatness. 
And here I am come to the end of my space without having been 
yet able to treat this momentous matter! But whoever will read, as 
a whole, the Book of Isaiah which I have just been proposing for his 
adoption, will certainly be in a position to judge for himself the 
scope of Isaiah’s prophecy. Yet something I would willingly say on 
this subject ; it is so great and so fascinating. Perhaps at a future 
time I may return to it. 

Even now, however, let me, before quitting these prophecies, in- 
dicate the cause of their extraordinary and tragic impressiveness. It 
lies in the sense of inexorable fatality which attends and pervades them. 
Their whole scope, their whole significance, does not lie in this fatality ; 
very far from it. But their extraordinary impressiveness is due to 
this fatality. Fatality is deeply tragic, and what is deeply tragic is 
overwhelmingly impressive. On no mimic scene, with no legendary 
or past personages, was this fatality exhibited by Isaiah; he had to 
exhibit it pervading the actual history of his country, and the person- 
ages involved in it were his contemporaries and himself. Nothing 
could save Judah but the conversion of the Jewish people; and this 
conversion was impossible. Nothing could free Isaiah from the mission 
to preach this conversion, to preach the certainty of ruin without it ; 
and nothing that he could say could make him believed. No eloquence, 
no energy, no iteration, could make him believed; and he knew it. 
This it is which makes him the most tragic of prophets or poets. 

At the outset of his career, in his vision of institution in the year 
that king Uzziah died, Isaiah heard the voice of the Lord saying :— 


Go, and tell this people: Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye 


indeed, but perceive not. 
Make the heart of this people gross, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 


their heart, and convert, and be healed. 


Isaiah asks, ‘ Lord, how long ?’ and the answer is :— 


Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses without man, and 


the land be utterly desolate ; 
And the Eternal have removed men far away, and there bea great forsaking in 


the midst of the land. 
13 Isaiah, vi., 8-12. 
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Forty years later, when Isaiah had run a great career, when 
Sennacherib’s invasion was imminent, and even with Sennacherib’s 
discomfiture in prospect, our prophet’s language is just the same, 
‘ Blind ye your eyes,’ he cries out to his own nation, to its leaders 
and its common people, to its learned and its unlearned alike— 


Blind ye your eyes, grow blind! They are drunken, but not with wine ; they 
stagger, but not with strong drink. 

For the Eternal hath poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath 
closed your eyes, the prophets; and your rulers, the seers, hath he covered. 

And the vision of all this is become unto you as the words of a book that ig 
sealed, which men deliver to one that is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee; 
and he saith, I cannot, for it is sealed. 

And the book is delivered to him that is not learned, saying, Read this, I pray 


thee ; and he saith, I am not learned. 

For thus hath the Lord said: Forasmuch as this people draw near me with 
their mouth and with their lips do honour me, but have removed their heart far 
from me, and their fear toward me is taught by the precept of men; 

Therefore, behold, I will proceed to do a marvellous work among this people, 
even a marvellous work and a wonder; for the wisdom of their wise men shall 
perish, and the understanding of their prudent men shall disappear.’*® 


True, Isaiah had, to console him, the prospect of the Branch and 
the Remnant, of the reign of Immanuel and the saints. He put his 
Immanuel too soon, indeed, by seven centuries. He put his reign of 
Immanuel and the saints too soon by far more than seven centuries, 
for it is not come about even yet. Men, as has been truly said, ‘are 
for anticipating things ;’ even great prophets ‘are for anticipating 
things.’ To the perversities of the day we must oppose not a change 
to appear to-morrow, but, as Goethe says, grosse weltgeschichtliche 
Massen, the movement and upshot of history on a vast scale. Isaiah 
foresaw Immanuel and the reign of saints, he had faith in them, he 
established the ideal of them for ever ; the movement and upshot of 
history has in part brought his immortal prophecy true already, and 
will reveal its accomplishment more and more. We do well to hold 
fast the animating belief that in nothing will the prophecy of this 
sublime seer finally fail, in nothing can it come short. To Isaiah 
himself, too, the belief in its certain accomplishment was animating. 
Yet how tragic, however glowing may be one’s faith in the future, to 
have to speak to one’s own generation and yet to know that one speaks 
in vain! to see the politics and society of one’s contemporaries, to see 
them and to be taking part in them, and all the while to know that 
they are inevitably doomed to perish! Of this tragedy the life of 
Isaiah was full. It fills his prophecy likewise, and unspeakably im- 
pressive and affecting it makes it. * Woe is me, because I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts.’ 

16 Tsaiah, xxix., 9-14. 


Matruew ARNOLD. 
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SHALL WE RETAIN THE MARINES ? 


Amipst the vast changes in war and warfare that have taken place 
during the last quarter of a century, the question has often arisen 
whether the Royal Marines shall be retained as a part of the armed 
force of England. Are they an antiquated and useless force? Must 
they disappear with Brown Bess, smooth-bores, and three-deckers ? 
This threat of disestablishment, ever impending, can have but a bad 
effect, not only on the Royal Marines themselves, but also on the 
Royal Navy, of which they are at present an important branch. It 
is surely time now that some decision should be arrived at: first, 
whether they should continue to exist ; next, if they are to exist, 
whether their services are now employed to the best advantage. 

The general reader in the present day appears to take a great 
interest in the affairs of the Army and Navy. Men of all political 
opinions agree on one question undoubtedly: that we should be per- 
fectly prepared to defend ourselves; and that the best defence is to 
be prepared for offence. Now, the Royal Marines perform no unim- 
portant part in our defences; their existence and training is no mere 
departmental question, but a national and imperial policy; in which 
at the present moment the efficiency of the Navy, our first defence, is 
involved. ‘The Marines are now the first reserve of the Navy, and, 
with the Coastguard, form the only reserve to be depended on to em- 
bark by telegraph at a first sudden outbreak of war. The Royal Naval 
Reserve would be invaluable afterwards, during the continuance of 
war; but half of that force would be certainly absent at its first out- 
break, and the available half at home would be probably half-trained. 
Now, the Marines are admirably trained; the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in one of his speeches of last year, stated that their training 
left nothing to be desired: they are, therefore, an important item of 
our present armed force; and, even at their present reduced numbers, 
form a considerable portion of the fighting men of the Navy. The 
pure blue-jackets of the Navy amount to about 19,000; they are 
admirable in every respect, and no doubt are more than worth the vast 
expense of their education, instruction, and training; but this small and 
costly force, without a substantial reserve, would melt away like snow 
in summer before the fierce blaze of a great naval war. There are 
about 17,000 men in the Naval Reserve. The Coastguard men number 

362 
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from 3,000 to 4,000 on shore and at hand; all well-trained. The 
Royal Marines are now reduced to 12,000, of which 2,600 are artillery- 
men—perfectly trained gunners by sea and land—and 9,400 infantry, 
who are trained in naval gunnery. 

Of this Marine Force about one-half is usually serving afloat. 
There remains, therefore, the half of it—subtracting men and officers 
required for instruction and administration, as a reserve for the Navy, 
—roughly 1,000 artillerymen and 4,000 infantry. 

Among all the changes in war and warlike weapons of the 
last few years, there has been no greater revolution and upturn of 
all preconceived notions than in war-ships and theirarmament. The 
revolution still continues ; and, possibly, greater changes are yet to 
come. That which can alone be stable amidst all this instability is 
the perfect training and discipline of the men who compose the crews 
of these ships. The ships are now mere fighting-machines, in which 
most of the heavy labour is performed by machinery, not by manual 
labour. Fleets will be manceuvred in action under steam, not under 
sail. 

Nevertheless all these changes cannot do away with the value of 
the blue-jacket—the thorough sailor, at home at his guns on deck, 
and at home aloft ; but fewer of these valuable men are now required, 
and the stoker and the gunner must take the place of many sailors. 

All the changes would appear to add to the value of the Marine 
—the disciplined soldier, ready to land, trained to naval guns, and 
accustomed to ships. It is singular that at such a time the question 
as to the necessity of his existence should have arisen. The sailor, 
perhaps jealous for his estimation in public opinion, and for his power, 
—a needless jealousy,—has lately taken on himself the duties of the 
marine soldier, in addition to his other duties. Yet he has now 
more duties to learn than he ever had in former years. He must be 
a thorough sailor, although steam and machinery have relieved him 
from some of his work aloft; his gunnery instruction is much more 
complicated; and he should understand the management of marine 
torpedoes. In fact, the naval officer should be a perfect navigator, 
a good artilleryman, torpedoist, and electrician, a steam engineer, 
a military engineer, with a knowledge of international law, and of a 
modern language or two. Besides all this, he often now aspires 
to be an infantry and artillery leader on land. Can the average 
officer compass all this? Is it for the advantage of the State that he 
should attempt it ? 

Modern arms and modern warfare demand the perfection of 
training from officers and men of all branches of the service, and 
each and all in their special branches. 

We have had no great naval war for many years; nothing ap- 
proaching to a struggle for the sea has occurred in the memory of 
this generation. Do we sufficiently comprehend the gravity of such 
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astruggle? Is it an impossible contingency? Poor countries are 
spending vast sums on their navy; and one foreign navy almost 
rivals our own in heavy ships, if not in lighter vessels. 

In such a contest we should have not only our own coasts and 
harbours to defend, but the seas must be swept clear of the enemy ; 
otherwise that girdle of colonies which we have laid round the world 
would be harried and devastated, our fleets of merchantmen destroyed 
and plundered, our food-supplies stopped. It would be criminal not to 
provide for such a possibility as this ; for which a sufficiency of trained 
and disciplined men is to the full as important as ships and guns. 
And though few sailors might be required for such a struggle, as 
compared with those employed in former great naval wars ; yet these 
sailors should be admirably disciplined, as they undoubtedly are, and 
should, moreover, have a strong backing, in a numerous reserve of 
disciplined men trained to naval guns and accustomed to ships. If 
the Royal Marines are not considered suitable to the requirements 
of the modern Navy, no time should be lost in organising a reserve 
force to take their place. 

However, the Marines do fulfil the required conditions of training 
and discipline ; and besides their loyalty and steadfastness, traditional 
through the two centuries of their existence, they have other claims 
for continuing to hold the post they have held so long. They area 
reinforcement to the Navy which does not interfere with the supply 
of sailors ; for, strange to say, they are principally recruited from the 
midland counties. By an admirable system of training, which has 
been the outcome of many years’ experience and care, the lad from 
the midland counties, who has probably never seen a ship, is trained 
to naval gunnery before his embarkation. The Marine Artillery 
claim to put their young soldiers on board ship perfectly capable of 
taking their place by the side of the trained seamen-gunners of the 
Navy, their equals in artillery skill. This result of training and 
discipline has been the work of officers of marines—artillery, and 
infantry. No other officers have had head or hand in it; indeed, 
many of the officers of marine artillery fifty years ago had no mean 
part in laying the foundation of the gunnery instruction of the Navy. 

Will the State be wise to throw away the services of so efficient a 
force as this? Should prejudice or selfishness interfere with its 
efficiency ? No service can be contented, or doing its best for the 
. country, whose existence is constantly threatened. The destruction 
of the Marine Artillery, the most highly trained branch of the force, 
was decided on three years ago; it was saved from its fate almost by 
accident. 

But if it be decided to retain the Marines as the loyal auxiliaries 
and reserve of the Navy, no pains should be spared to make them 
as efficient as possible; the just claims of so valuable a force should 
receive every consideration. 
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It is universally allowed that they have just cause of complaint 
as to their employment and administration. In spite of the glorious 
traditions of the Marine service from Bunker’s Hill to Tel-el-Kebir, 
from Rodney’s action to the bombardment of Alexandria, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain officers; and those who accept commissions are for the 
most part young men who have failed fur the Line and Artillery, 
No service can long continue, or should be allowed to continue to 
exist, under such circumstances. 

The causes of the unpopularity of the service with officers, on 
whom so much of the training and discipline of the men now depends, 
—and more will yet depend,—are not far to seek. 

First, the hopelessness of advancement for officers of rank in the 
Marine service. No general officer of Marines, however competent 
he may be, ever occupies a command, at home or abroad. The 
Admiralty tell him,‘ We have no military commands to give you, 
The Horse Guards say, ‘ You do not belong to us.’ 

The few officers of Marines who have been fortunate enough to 
command in important actions with the enemy, have shown con- 
spicuous ability ; but on no occasion have they been re-employed on 
active service. They are apparently carefully excluded from further 
command in wars. Is this exclusion just to the State, or fair to the 
individual ? 

During the last twenty-five years some hundreds of Committees 
of officers have been occupied in the consideration of various subjects, 
naval and military. Marine officers are never members of these 
committees ; although their varied experience in their service on 
shore and afloat, with fleets and armies, should make them specially 
useful on such occasions. 

No officers of Marines are employed in the Intelligence or Ord- 
nance Departments of Navy or Army. 

A very large number of Marine officers, artillery and infantry, 
have passed through the Staff College ; many with honours, all with 
credit. Some of these officers of Marines, who have passed the Staff 
College, have been employed as instructors and professors at Sand- 
hurst and Greenwich ; but not one of them has ever been employed 
on the staff of the army or navy, in peace or war. Their costly 
education may be said therefore to have been almost wasted. 

These are the chief grievances of the Royal Marines. They 
cannot be considered to be trivial, or of little consequence. Now for 
the remedy. 

The Marines are frequently employed as an auxiliary to the army, 
as well as the navy,—witness their services in Spain, Syria, China, 
India, Africa, and Egypt,—but an auxiliary only in time of bitter 
need and war. Let the Marines be a standing and constant auxiliary 
to the army, as well as the navy—in peace as in war—and augment 
them so as to enable them to furnish portions of the Eastern, 
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Western, Mediterranean, and perhaps eventually, Australian garrisons. 
It would certainly be an advantage to the Line and Royal Artillery 
to be relieved of a portion of the burden of foreign service, which 
weighs heavily upon them, and, with the ever-recurring interruption 
of our small wars, renders the formation of a reserve for the army slow 
and difficult. 

If the Marines were raised in number, so as to enable them to 
take a portion of routine Colonial service—say at Malta or Gibraltar, 
Hong Kong or Bombay, and Halifax—this pressure would be con- 
siderably relieved; and the navy would have a reserve force, and a 
landing force, to draw upon at all its outposts. Such a force at hand 
might have actually prevented some of our late minor wars. 

We shall also at some future time,—it is to be hoped, when not 
too late,—fortify our coaling depots in the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian 
and China waters. Who are to form the garrisons of these posts ? 

Moreover, the Marines, at their present diminished numbers, are 
a very inadequate reserve for the navy. If the late Egyptian cam- 
paign had been a great war, the chief naval reserve would have been 
drained at the outset. After the Marine contingents had sailed for 
Egypt, there remained in England lessthan one hundred trained Marine 
Artillerymen, and six hundred trained Marine Infantry. Is this a 
satisfactory condition for the first reserve of the navy? However 
admirable its training may be, its present strength in numbers is 
quite inadequate. 

Whether this proposal would involve a diminution on the rolls of 
some Line regiments is a question for the Government to decide. Is 
it desirable to make this sacrifice to retain the services of the Royal 
Marines? It has been ‘said they are the very type of soldier for a 
maritime nation. If this re-adjustment be for the advantage of the 
State, no selfish interests should be allowed to interfere with its 
adoption. Officers of Marines, if employed by the War Office, as 
well as by the Admiralty, and Cordially admitted as part of the 
regular forces, would soon win their way to superior commands. If 
we look back a very few years, we find a time when Generals of 
Engineers and Artillery, were rarely employed; they certainly have 
now won their way to a full share of the prizes of the service. 

It may be objected that this increase of Marines will interfere 
with their efficiency; there will be no opportunity of embarking 
‘ them in proportionate numbers to give them experience afloat ; and 
there will be a falling off in their proficiency in naval gun-drill, one 
of the special qualifications, not only of the Marine Artilleryman, 
but of the Infantry Marine. The reply to this objection is, that it 
would be easy to embark Marines occasionally for instruction in 
duties afloat; and if means be provided for instruction in gun-drill 
wherever Marines may be quartered abroad, as now provided wherever 
they are quartered in England, their officers may be safely trusted 
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not to allow them to fall off in their artillery and gunnery qualifica- 
tions. 

There are one or two other important points to decide; for 
instance, the position and responsibility of officers and men while 
serving afloat should be more clearly defined : and clear and stringent 
regulations should be laid down for the guidance and discipline of 
landing parties from ships, whether Marine or Naval Brigade. But 
the above proposal appears, to one who has given much thought to 
the case, to be the only remedy for a great: difficulty. 

Finally, to sum up the case; the Royal Navy must have a 
reserve of disciplined men, who need not be sailors, but must be 
accustomed to sea and naval discipline. The Royal Marines appear 
to fulfil these conditions, and are an elastic reserve which could be 
fed from the Midland counties, not from the sea-coast, and its new 
levies trained to naval gun-drill by a staff of instructors, during the 
hottest war. 

The Administration and the Navy must decide whether this 
force is all that the modern navy requires: the Marines will accept 
the decision as loyally as they would any other order. If they are 
to go, ‘morituri te salutant.’ But if the Royal Marines are to be 
retained asa valuable arm of the Royal Navy, surely the fact of 
their belonging to the Navy should not be injurious to them, as it 
now is. Their past services, and their unswerving loyalty demand 
fair treatment at the hands of the Navy and the State. 

The State has nearly unbounded rights over the life and limb, 
the hand and brain of officers and men. It has a right to demand 
their best and most loyal service, and almost unlimited personal 
sacrifice ; but it is going beyond its rights in demanding the sacrifices 
now exacted from officers of the Royal Marines. 


G. A. ScHOMBERG. 





AN UNSOLVED HISTORICAL RIDDLE. 


(CoNcLUDED. ) 


DoNa ANA, widow of Ruy Gomez, Prince of Eboli, was the only child 
of Don Diego Hurtado, chief of the great house of Mendoza. There 
were many Mendozas in the Spanish peerage. Don Diego’s was the 
eldest branch. On his father’s death a part, but not all, of the 
inheritance descended to the daughter. She was Princess of Eboli as 
her husband’s widow. Her eldest son, a youth of twenty or there- 
abouts, was Duke of Pastrafia and Prince of Melito. She had five 
younger children. One of them, a daughter, was married to Alonzo 
the Good, Duke of Medina Sidonia, known to history as the admiral 
of the Armada. Family disputes seem to have arisen about Don 
Diego’s succession. Some suit was pending between her and 
other members of the family. The princess was detaining money, 
jewels, and other possessions, to which her relatives laid claim ; and 
the quarrel was further complicated by the political leanings of the 
young Prince of Melito, who had deserted the old party of his father, 
Ruy Gomez, and had gone over to the Duke of Alva. 

The princess herself was now thirty-eight years old. She had 
lost one eye and was otherwise not beautiful ; but she was energetic, 
imperious, with considerable talents, and able, if she pleased, to be 
fascinating. That she had been Philip’s mistress was an Italian 
scandal; nothing had then been heard of it in Spain; but Perez gave 
mysterious hints that the king would have been more intimate with 
her if she had encouraged him, Any way she had lost Philip’s favour. 
Visitors at the Eboli palace were frowned upon at the Escurial; the 
world said that the king was irritated at her rejection of his advances,' 
and that ‘ wishes unsatisfied were more exasperating than a thousand 
offences.’ 

This was perhaps but court gossip ; but, whether fact or legend, it 
is certain on the other hand that the relations between the princess 
and Antonio Perez were intimate and even affectionate. He had been 
her husband’s adopted son. The princess professed to believe that 


! ¢Por vivir el Rey offendido de la antigua y continua duracion de la entereza 
de la Princesa de Eboly haciendola menosprecio.’—-elacion de Antonio Perez. 
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Ruy Gomez was his real father, and to her Perez’s devotion was un- 
concealed and unbounded. He describes in an enigmatic letter the 
position in which he stood towards her. M. Mignet says that there can 
be no doubt of his meaning, and rushes to a preconceived conclusion, 
The letter is intentionally obscure ; the press is uncorrected ; and the 
text in parts is hopeless. But he alludes to the suggestion that he was 
the princess’s lover only to fling it from him with disgust. His love 
was for his own wife, whose attachment to him is the finest feature in 
the whole of this distracted story. The Princess of Eboli he worshipped 
as a being beyond his sphere. He spoke of her as ‘a jewel enamelled 
in the rarest graces of nature and fortune.’ To her husband he owed 
all that he had become, and he repaid his debt by helping his widow in 
her difficulties. He made her large advances of money, he collected 
her rents from Italy ; she in turn made him handsome presents ; but 
that either with the king or with Perez the princess had any personal 
intrigue is a romantic imagination like the legend of Don Carlos and 
his stepmother.’ 

It was but natural, under the circumstances, that the Mendoza 
family should bear no love to Perez, because in the feuds which 
had arisen he was taking the princess’s side. The Prince of Melito had 
threatened to run him through the body. The Marquess de Fabara 
and the Conde de Cifuentes called one day on the princess, and were 
kept waiting because she was closeted with the secretary. Both of 
them thought that such a fellow was not fit to live. Escovedo, it came 
out, had taken the opposite side to Perez. He, too, had been 
brought up by Ruy Gomez, and claimed a right to interfere in defence 
of his old master’s honour. He disapproved of the acquaintance; 
he said that it must and should be put an end to; and he spoke 
to the princess with so rude a tongue, that she called him a foul- 
mouthed villain. 

A quarrel of this kind explains the ease with which Perez con- 
sented to kill Escovedo. We know no actual good of Perez, and 
there would have been nothing surprising if, out of revenge, he really 
had misled the king into thinking Escovedo more guilty than he was. 
But the attempt to prove it broke down; Philip had been influenced 
by Don John’s and Escovedo’s own despatches, which had been de- 
ciphered by another hand; and never to the last felt certain that his 
secretary had inthis matter deceived him. Some personal resentment 
there was, and the princess was in some way the occasion of it, but in 
fact Philip’s conduct requires no secret passion to make it intelligible. 

? There is no evidence for it except what is supposed to lie in the letter of 
Antonio Perez ‘4 un Gran Personage,’ which formed part of his public defence. What 
that letter means it is impossible to say, or even what it was intended to suggest. 
Perez says that the king disapproved of the intimacy between himself and the 
princess, and that there was a mystery connected with this. But a mystery is not 


necessarily a love affair, nor does it follow that there was a mystery because such a 
person as Perez wished to make himself interesting by hinting at one. 
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He did not doubt, at least at first, that he had done right, but he was 
unwilling toadmit the truth. He had to maintain his respectability, 
and, therefore, would not try to prevent the Escovedos and their friends 
from prosecuting their complaints, and he was not ill-pleased that their 
suspicions should run wide of himself, and fasten in a quarter where 
he knew that there was nothing to be discovered. It was just the 
course which small, commonplace cunning would naturally pursue. 
The Marquis de los Velez could not understand it; he did not like 
the look of things, and applied for the governorship of Peru; Perez 
offered to retire from the public service and satisfy his enemies thus : 
but the king refused to accept Perez’s resignation ; he said that he could 
not spare him; he reiterated, on the word of a gentleman, ‘that he 
would never forsake him, and that Perez knew his word could be de- 
pended on.’ 

More and more loudly Vasquez and the Escovedos demanded a trial. 
The king could not directly refuse. Perez himself advised acquies- 
cence ; the actual assassins, he said, were beyond reach of discovery ; 
there was no evidence ; he was ready to face the prosecution ; the name 
ofthe princess need not be mentioned. Philip, however, had a con- 
science above perjury ; he was not ashamed to admit what he had done, 
if it was known only to discreet persons who could be safely trusted. 
The case was to be heard before the High Court of Castile. The 
king sent for Don Antonio de Pazos, who was then president, told him 
everything, and asked his advice. The president thought that the 
prosecution must be silenced ; he informed young Escovedo that if 
he insisted on justice he should have it, but he was accusing persons of 
high rank in the State; his charge, if he failed to make it good, would 
recoil on himself; he assured him on the word of a priest that 
Perez and the princess were as innocent as himself. With Vasquez 
the president was more peremptory. Vasquez, he said, was no relation 
of Escovedo’s ; his interference, especially as he was a priest, was gratui- 
tous and unbecoming; on the facts he was mistaken altogether. The 
Escovedos yielded and promised to go no further ; Vasquez was obsti- 
nate, and persisted. Public curiosity had been excited; it was felt 
instinctively that the king was in the secret, and there was a wide- 
spread desire to know what that secret was. Vasquez hated Perez and 
the princess also, and made himself the representative of the popular 
anxiety. 

Philip had been contented that opinion should run in a false 
direction; and he had hoped to prevent too close an inquiry by his 
confidence with the president. He had failed, and he seemed to wish 
to silence Vasquez, and, if possible, to reconcile him with the princess 
whom he had calumniated. But now the difficulty was on her side. 
She, the greatest lady in Spain after the queen, had been insulted 
and slandered ; it was not for her to leave a cloud upon her name by 
stooping to take the hand of her accuser. The Cardinal Archbishop 
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of Toledo was sent to reason with her, but the archbishop was tuo 
much of her own opinion to make an impression on her indignation. 
She had already a long catalogue of grievances, and this last insult 
was too much. She wrote Philip a letter which he showed to Perez, 


and Perez preserved it. 


Seiior,—Your Majesty has commanded the Cardinal of Toledo to speak with me 
in the matter of Antonio Perez. Mattheo Vasquez and his friends have said 
openly that all who enter my house lose your favour. They have stated also that 
Antonio Perez killed Escovedo on my account; that he was under so many obliga- 
tions to my family, that he would do whatever I asked him. They have published 
abroad these speeches; and I require your Majesty, as a king and a gentleman, to 
take such notice of this conduct as the world shall hear cf. If your Majesty de- 
clines, if the honour of my house is to be sacrificed, as our property has been sacri- 
ficed, if this is to be the reward of the long and faithful services of my ancestors, 
be it so. I have discharged my conscience ; self-respect forbids me to say more. 

I write to your Majesty in resentment at the offences which I have received, 
and I write in confidence, supposing myself to be addressing a gentleman. 

The president presses me about a letter, which I wrote to your Majesty, touch- 
ing bribes taken by —— (word omitted). I amcharged with having said something 
of the Duke of. . My character suffers from these tokens of your Majesty's 
goodwill. Though justice is on my side, my suit is before a tainted tribunal; I 
shall lose it and be put out of possession. When I ask the president why he acts 
thus towards me, he says that your Majesty will have it so. Melchior de Herrera (?) 
allows that I am right; but he swears me to this and that, and pretends that it is 
your pleasure. You have sent him a memorial from Don Inigo. Why am I to be 
twice memorialised ? It is important to me to withdraw the security under which 
I and my children are bound for Don Inigo. He has broken his obligations, and 
may leave Valladolid. Antonio de Padilla confesses that it is so; but your Majesty 
forbids him to interfere. If this is true, I may as well abandon my suit, and my 
children too. Thisis the natural conclusion from the position which you assume 
towards me. When I reflect what my husband's merits were, such treatment 
would make me lose my senses did I not need them all to guard myself from this 
Moorish cur (Mattheo Vasquez) whom your Majesty keeps in your service. I 
demand that neither I nor any of mine may be placed in that man’s power. 


I have given this letter, though it strays far beyond our imme- 
diate subject, because it shows how imperfectly the circumstances are 
known to us which surround the story; and how idle it is for us to 
indulge imagination beyond what is written. Long avenues of ques- 
tions lie open before us, which must remain for ever unanswered, yet 
in the answer to which alone can lie a complete explanation of the 
relations between the Princess of Eboli and the King of Spain. 

Submit to be reconciled with the ‘ Moorish cur’ it was plain she 
would not. He had circulated slanders against her in the court, and 
she insisted that he should withdraw them.‘ Perez was obstinate, 


* Inigo de Mendoza, Marquis of Almenara. 

* This article had been written, and was partly in type, before I had seen the 
interesting work, lately published, on the Princess of Eboli, by Don Gaspar Moro. 
Although the documents discovered by Don Gaspar have added largely to our know- 
ledge of the secret history of the Princess, 1 have found it unnecessary to withdraw 
or alter any opinion which I had formed. Ihave had the pleasure of finding 
my own conjectures for the most part confirmed and converted into certainties 
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too, for his honour was touched. The Archbishop of Toledo and the 
king’s special preacher, Fray Hernando de Castillo, stood by them, 
and the quarrel had gone into a new form. Philip’s position was a 
ridiculous one. If Vasquez persisted in prosecuting Perez before a 
judge who was acquainted with the truth, it was scarcely possible that 
the truth would be unrevealed. Secretary Vasquez is a dark figure. 
The letter of the princess shows that Philip was secretly employing 
this man in various matters in which she supposed herself to be 
wronged, and there were reasons for his conduct at which, with 
our imperfect knowledge, it is idle to guess. Consulting no one but 
his confessor, he gave orders for the arrest both of Perez and of the 
princess also, and on the 29th of July 1579 they were ordered into 
separate confinement. The lady’s relations, it is likely, required no 
explanations, but for form’s sake Philip offeredthem. The same night 
he wrote to the Duke of Infantado and to Medina Sidonia. A dis- 
pute had arisen, he said, between his two secretaries, Antonio Perez 


by evidence not open to dispute. Don Gaspar has disproved conclusively the 
imagined liaison between the Princess and Philip the Second. He continues to 
believe that improper relations existed between her and Antonio Perez; but as he 
alleges nothing fresh in proof of it beyond what was already known, I look on 
this as no more than part of the old legend which has continued to adhere to Don 
Gaspar with no more authority for it than tradition. The passionate love which 
existed between Perez and his own wife is inconsistent with a belief, at least on her 
part, that any such relation had been formed. . . . Be this as it may, however, Don 
Gaspar has proved that the jealousy of which Perez speaks, as having governed 
Philip’s conduct, was no jealousy of the preference of Perez to himself by the Prin- 
cess, but a jealousy of the influence of a woman with whom he was on the worst 
possible terms over his own secretary. . . . Don Gaspar has found and printed more 
than a hundred letters of Mattheo Vasquez, whose connection with the Escovedo 
prosecution was so close, and had hitherto been so unintelligible. The Crown was in 
some way interested in the great law suits which the Princess was carrying on. In 
all that related to her Mattheo Vasquez was as deep in Philip’s confidence as 
Antonio Perez in the wider world of politics. His relations with each of them were 
carefully concealed from the other. Perez had no suspicion that Mattheo Vasquez 
was employed by his master against the Princess. Mattheo Vasquez guessed as little 
that his master had ordered Perez to assassinate Escovedo: and thus Philip himself, 
by his passion for secrecy, and for what he regarded as skilful management, had 
entangled his two secretaries in a furious antagonism. Perez had no knowledge how 
far Philip had engaged himself in the Eboli iitigation. To him Mattheo Vasquez 
appeared to have thrown himself gratuitously into the quarrel. The King was irri- 
tated at Perez for unconsciously thwarting him by taking up the Princess's cause, 
Mattheo who, evidently from his letter, hated the Princess, had almost succeeded in 
dragging into light his master’s complicity with Escovedo’s murder, by his innocent 
belief that Perez and the Princess were the guilty parties, and that the cause of the 
murder was resentment at the part which Escovedo had taken in attempting to 
separate the Princess from Perez. Not a hint, not a suggestion of any love-scandal 
appears in the whole of the correspondence. Some great question was at issue, the 
very nature of which cannot now be accurately made out, on which the court was 
divided, and which was enveloped in a network of intrigue—the King sitting in the 
middle of it, playing the part of Providence with the best intention with extremely 
limited ability, and with the most unfortunate results—for he affected especially to 
imitate Providence in the secrecy of its methods ; and secrecy is only safe to a judg- 


ment which cannot err. 
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and Mattheo Vasquez, with which the princess was concerned. She 
had complained to him unreasonably, and his confessor had vainly 
endeavoured to persuade her to be reconciled to Vasquez. She had 
been committed, therefore, to the fortress of Pinto, and he had thought 
it right to give them immediate information. The resentment of the 
Duke of Infantado was not likely to be deep ; Medina Sidonia replied 
coolly that so wise a sovereign had doubtless good reason for his actions. 
He was himself laid up with gout, and the pain was in his mind as 
well as in his body. He trusted that his Majesty would be gracious 
to the princess, and that the grace would be even more marked than 
the punishment. 

The Cardinal of Toledo called the next morning on Juana de 
Coello, Perez’s wife. He told her from the king that she was not to 
be alarmed. Her husband’s life was in no danger, nor his honour 
either. The imprisonment was a mere matter of precaution to pre- 
vent other mischiefs. 

The princess now drops out of the scene. Philip informed her 
that if she would undertake to hold no more communication with 
Perez, she would be received to favour, and might return to the 
court. She replied that if Perez ever wrote to her or sent her a 
message, the king should know of it. But this was not satisfactory. 
After a brief confinement she was allowed to retire to her castle at 
Pastrafia, and there without further disturbance she remained to the 
end of her life. 

Meanwhile, if Philip’s object had been to stop the prosecution for 
Escovedo’s murder, and to divert suspicion from himself, both pur- 
poses had been attained. Mattheo Vasquez must have been satisfied, 
for his name was never mentioned again. Popular opinion had ac- 
cused Perez of having committed the murder at the princess’s insti- 
gation. Their simultaneous arrest led to a general belief that the 
suspicion was not unfounded. If the king had made a second 
confidant of Vasquez, and had concerted the details of the comedy 
with him, the result, at least for a time, did credit to his ingenuity. 
Perez’s fault, whatever it had been, was not to appear unpardonable. 
He was left four months in charge of the alcalde of the court. He 
was treated with kindness, and even distinction, and was permitted 
to have his children with him. In the November following he be- 
came unwell, and was permitted further to return to his own house, 
though still as a prisoner. Next he was required to sign a bond of 
pleytohomenage, by which he and Mattheo Vasquez engaged as king’s 
vassals not to injure each other. The guard was then removed. He 
recovered his freedom and resumed his duties as secretary to the 
Council of State, though no longer as confidential secretary to the 
king. The whole matter seemed to have been thus wound up, and 
public interest was scon directed on worthier objects. The death 
of Don Sebastian in Africa had left vacant the Portuguese throne. 
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Philip took possession of the succession as the nearest heir. The 
Duke of Alva with a few skilful movements disposed of the pretender. 
Philip went to Lisbon to be installed as sovereign, and in the glory 
of this grand achievement Escovedo’s assassination might have gone 
the way of other scandals. 

But, as Perez said, ‘it was a thing which had no beginning and 
could have no end.’ A cloud still hung over him, and his slightest 
movements were watched. The Princess of Eboli sent him presents 
from Pastraia. It was immediately reported to Philip. He had 
many friends, the Cardinal of Toledo, and ‘ grandees’ of highest rank. 
They came often to see him, but he was forbidden to return their 
yisits. Philip evidently chose that a sinister suspicion should still 
remain attached to him. Antonio de Pazos, the President of Castille, 
knew the whole story, for the king had told him. Juana de Coello 
complained to him of her husband’s treatment, and insisted that his re- 
putation ought to be cleared. The president was of the same 
opinion, and wrote to the king. ‘If Antonio Perez has committed 
a crime,’ he said, ‘ give him a formal trial and hang him. If he is 
innocent, let him go on his good behaviour, and if he offends again, 
punish him.’ 

The king answered: ‘If the matter were of a kind which would 
allow a judicial process, it should have been ordered from the first 


day. You must tell the woman to be quiet; no change is possible 


at present.’ 

‘Time,’ Philip used to say, ‘cures all evils.’ ‘Time and I never 
fail.’ And so he went on trusting to time when time could not help 
him. 

Perez had friends, but he had enemies also. Mattheo Vasquez 
had withdrawn, but others had taken his place, and Philip’s am- 
biguities encouraged them. Among these were the powerful Mendozas. 
Perez had managed the princess’s money affairs. He had jewels in 
his charge and other things also which they conceived to belong to 
them. His habits were luxurious, and remained so in spite of his 
semi-disgrace. His palace, his plate, his furniture, his equipments, 
and entertainments were the most splendid in Madrid. He gambled 
also ; perhaps he won, perhaps he lost ; in either case it was a reproach. 
How, men asked, could Antonio Perez support such a vast expendi- 
ture? and the answer suggested was, of course, corruption or mal- 
versation. He had six thousand ducats a year from his offices ; but the 
Archbishop of Seville, a friendly witness, said that he must be spend- 
ing fifteen or twenty thousand. The king was advised to order an 
inquiry into the accounts of all the public offices, and of Perez’s, of 
course, among them. A ‘lion’s mouth,’ like that at Venice, was 
opened for secret information, and was not long in want of sustenance. 
Accusations poured in as venomous as hatred could distil. Rodrigo 
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Vasquez de Arce, who became President of the High Court, conducted 
the investigation of them, and the result was not favourable to Perez, 
Undoubtedly he had received sums of money from all parts of the 
empire to expedite business, just as Bacon did in England, and as 
high officials everywhere were then in the habit of doing. They 
looked on such things as recognised perquisites so long as nothing 
was said about them; but gratuities were formally prohibited, and, 
when exposed, were incapable of defence. 

On the Report being presented, Philip allowed Perez to be prose- 
cuted for corrupt practices, and it was then that, at a venture, he was 
accused further of having altered ciphered despatches. 

No one knew better than Philip that, under the arrangements of 
his cabinet, the alteration of despatches without his own knowledge 
was impossible. Perez wrote to Philip to remonstrate. ‘ He could not 
answer such a charge,’ he said, ‘ without producing his papers,’ and 
among them the king’s own notes upon Escovedo’s death. The 
confessor was sent to see these papers, and, having read them, could 
only recommend his master to let the charge fall. As to corrupt 
practices, he advised Perez to make no defence, and assured him that 
he should not be condemned in the value of a pair of gloves. The 
sentence went beyond the pair of gloves. Perez was suspended from 
his office for ten years. He was to suffer two years’ imprisonment, 
and was to pay besides thirty thousand ducats, half to the Crown, and 
half to the family of the Princess of Eboli, as property belonging to 
them which he had unlawfully appropriated. 

This judgment was delivered on the 23rd of January, 1585. It 
was not published; nor it is certain how much of it was enforced. 
But there were reasons why, at that moment, the sentence of im- 
prisonment was convenient. The Escovedo business was bursting up 
again. Enriquez, the page, who had assisted at the murder, had let 
fall incautious speeches. The president, Rodrigo Vasquez, took the 
subject into the scope of his inquiries. He sent for Enriquez and 
examined him. On his evidence Diego Martinez was arrested also. 
If these two could be induced to tell the truth, the proofs against 
Perez would be complete. He might produce his papers, but in a 
close court the judges might refuse to receive or look at them to 
save the king’s credit ; and Perez would certainly be executed. The 
king was just then going down to Arragon for the opening of the 
Cortes. In Arragon trials were public, with equal justice between 
king and subject. Perez, himself an Arragonese, if left free might 
follow the king thither, and put himself under the protection of the 
laws. There certainly, if not in Madrid, his exculpation would be 
heard. It was therefore determined that he should be at once 


arrested, and a guard was sent to his house to take him. 


* It does not appear whether he was a relation of Mattheo Vasquez. 
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Perez from first to last had an honest friend at the court, 
Cardinal Quiroga, Archbishop of Toledo. The Archbishop saw, or 
feared, that Perez was about to be sacrificed, and his sense of 
equity, though he was Grand Inquisitor, was outraged. He recom- 
mended Perez to take sanctuary. He would then be a prisoner of 
the Church, and his case would be heard in the Holy Office. The 
Inquisition had already denounced Philip’s method of removing 
doubtful subjects. It would stand by Perez now and prevent a 
scandalous crime. 

Perez took the cardinal’s advice and fled to the nearest church. 
But the Crown officials were determined to have him, and the sanc- 
tuary was not respected. The church door was burst in; he was torn 
out of his hiding place, and carried off again to a State prison. His 
property was sequestrated, his papers were seized, and the Nuncio, 
when he protested, was threatened with dismissal. Henry the Eighth 
himself could not have been more peremptory in his contempt of 
sacred privileges than the ministers of the Most Catholic king. The 
documents were at once examined. The secret correspondence was 
found absent. Juana de Coello was supposed to have it; and to ex- 
tort it from her, she and her children were carried off also, and con- 
fined in the same castle with her husband. It was true that she had 
some part of the private papers, and threats of torture could not 
wring them from her till she had ascertained that those of most 
special consequence were not among them. She found some one 
who would take a note to her husband. Being without ink she 
wrote it with her blood. The answer came back that she might 
deliver the papers without fear, the Escovedo notes being secured 
elsewhere. She mentioned where the boxes would be found. The 
kine’s confessor himself came to her to receive the keys. He, too, 
had some sense remaining of right and wrong, and he told her that if 
Perez was troubled any further, he would himself go ‘como un loco,’ 
like a madman, into the Plaza, and proclaim the truth to all the 
world. 

The boxes being surrendered, Juana de Coello and the children were 
sent home, there being no longer occasion for keeping them. As the 
confessor was going off, she could not help telling him that there were 
still a few papers reserved. The king, when he came to look, must 
have discovered that this was fatally true. All else was in its place, 
even to the most secret ciphered correspondence; but the fifty or 
sixty especial letters, which he knew himself to have written, about 
Escovedo, and knew also that Perez had preserved—these were not to 
be discovered. That, if he had got possession of these letters, Philip 
would have allowed Perez to be tried and executed, is not certain ; 
but it may have been well for him that he was not exposed to the 
temptation. As matters stood, the judges might refuse to admit the 
letters, and pass sentence on the evidence. But Juana de Coello could 
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carry the damning records into Arragon, or across the frontier, and 
publish them ; and all Europe would cry out ‘Shame!’ Nor was the 
Church idle. The Church authorities, with the Pope behind them, 
demanded that Perez should be restored to sanctuary. Worried, 
impatient, cursing the day that he had ever blundered into so detest- 
able a quagmire, the king again paused. Once more the prison 
doors were opened; once more Perez was brought back to Madrid, 
and lodged in a handsome house with his family. Evidently the un- 
fortunate king was at his wits’ end, without having discovered what 
course to choose. Perez went to church for mass. The great people 
came as before to show him countenance. He himself addressed 
many letters to the king, which were carefully read, if not 
answered. The Archbishop of Toledo, in particular, was confident 
that all would be well. The attitude of the Church alone would 
suffice to protect him. The President Rodrigo would have gone on 
gladly with the trial, but obstacles were continually arising. Some 
one asked him what was to be done. ‘How can I tell you?’ he 
replied. ‘One day the king says go on, the next he says hold back, 
There is a mystery which I cannot make out.’ 

Fourteen months thus drifted away. At the end of them the 
king could hold out no longer. There was still but a single witness, 
for Diego Martinez had continued staunch. He could not be 
depended on, perhaps if he was tortured, but torture could not 
be used without the king’s permission. Philip wrote to Perez 
telling him generally that he might rely on his protection, but 
without saying what steps he was prepared to take. Perez was 
brought to trial at last before President Rodrigo. Perez stood upon 
his innocence, denied that he had murdered Escovedo, and denied 
all knowledge of the matter. Enriquez gave his evidence with cor- 
rectness ; but Diego Martinez, who was confronted with him, said 
he was a liar, and his story a fabrication. Conviction on such terms 
was not to be had. Perez’s papers were handed to President Rodrigo 
to be examined. He searched them through, but found nothing to 
the purpose. Perez, after all, would probably have been acquitted, 
but for the intervention of a ‘Deus ex machina,’ Philip himself, 
who interposed in a manner the most unlooked for. This is the 
most extraordinary feature in the whole extraordinary story. Philip, 
it might have been thought, would have welcomed Perez’s acquittal as 
the happiest escape from his embarrassments; but it seems that his 
conscience was really disturbed at the success of deliberate perjury. 
Just as it became clear that the prosecution had failed, and that Perez, 
whether guilty or not, could not be pronounced guilty without a 
violation of the laws, Philip’s confessor, as if from himself, but of 
course with his master’s sanction, wrote to him to say that although 
he had killed Escovedo, he had a complete defence for it. When 
the truth was. known, his character would be cleared. He advised 
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him, therefore, to make.a complete confession, and at once say that 
he had acted by the king’s order. 

This was written on the 3rd of September, the year after the 
defeat of the Armada. Through all that famous enterprise, from its 
first. conception to the final catastrophe, this mean business had sim- 
mered on, and was at last at boiling point. 

Well as Perez knew his master, he was not prepared for this last 
move. What could it mean? The king had promised to stand by 
him. But if he confessed, his guilt would be clear. He might say 
what he pleased, but the judges might hang him notwithstanding. 
There was Diego Martinez, too, to be thought of. He would be 
hanged, at any rate. So long as the proof was deficient, confession 
would be insanity. The king, besides, had positively ordered that 
his name should not be introduced. 

In this tone he replied to Diego de Chaves ; but the confessor stood 
to his opinion. Evidently he had consulted Philip again. 

‘The plain course for you,’ he answered, ‘is to say directly that 
you had the king’s orders for Escovedo’s death. You need not enter 
on the reasons. You ought not to make a false oath in a court 
of justice ; and if you have done so already you ought not to perse- 
vere in it. Where there has been no fault there can be no punish- 
ment, and confession will only show the innocence of yourself and 
your accomplice. When the truth is out, the wound will heal, and 
his Majesty will have given the Escovedo family the justice which 
they demand. If they persist after this, they can be silenced or 
banished. Only, once more, the causes which led the king to act as 
he did are not to be mentioned.’ 

M. Mignet considers that these letters were written to tempt 
Perez to a confession, in order that he might be destroyed. The 
judges would ask for proof, and, having lost his papers, he would be 
unable to produce it. The answer is simple. Both Philip and the 
confessor were aware that the compromising letters were still in 
possession of either Perez or his wife. Perez, who was not troubled 
about perjury, thought it safer to risk an uncertainty than to act 
as the confessor advised. ‘To confess was to place his life in the 
judges’ hands. He could feel no certainty that the king’s orders 
would be held a sufficient authority. Philip’s conduct had been 
strange from the beginning, and kings’ consciences are not like 
the consciences of private individuals. They may profess to wish one 
thing, while their duty as sovereigns requires another. There was 
another alternative; the Escovedos, who were now the only prose- 
cutors, might agree to a compromise. Perez proposed it to the 
confessor ; the confessor permitted Perez to try, if the king was not 
to be a party to the transaction; overtures were made, and were 
successful. The Escovedo family consented to withdraw their suit on 
receiving twenty thousand ducats, 

3H2 
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This seemed like the end; and if there had been nothing more 
in Escovedo’s death than an ordinary murder, the compensation would 
have been held sufficient, and the end would have really come. But 
behind the private wrong there was a great question at issue, 
whether the sovereign had or had not a right to make away with his 
subjects when he believed them criminal, because for reasons of State 
it was inexpedient to bring them to trial. Though Castile had no 
longer constitutional rights like Arragon, a high-minded people (as 
the Castilians were) had a regard for their own security. The doc- 
trine had been condemned by the Holy Office, and the judges can 
have liked it as little. 

The opportunity of bringing the matter to a point was not to be 
lost. The President Rodrigo wrote to Philip that his reputation was 
at stake. The prosecution had been dropped, but the world was 
convinced, notwithstanding, that the murder had been committed by 
his order. It concerned his honour that Perez should explain 
why that order had been given. He begged the king to send him 
an instruction in the following terms: ‘Tell Antonio Perez, in 
my name, that, as he knows the causes for which I commanded 
him to kill Escovedo, I desire him to declare what these causes 
were.’ 

M. Mignet adheres to his opinion that Perez was to be betrayed ; 
that, being without his papers, he must fail to prove what he was 
required to reveal, and could then be executed as a slanderer and an 
assassin. It might be difficult for him to recall satisfactorily a condition 
of things which was now buried under the incidents of twelve eventful 
years. But there is no occasion to suspect Philip of such deliberate 
treachery. The stages through which his mind had passed can easily 
be traced. He never doubted the righteousness of Escovedo’s execu- 
tion; but he had been afraid to irritate his brother, and had there- 
fore wished his own part in it to be concealed. Therefore, when 
Perez was first suspected, he had not come forward to protect him; 
and therefore also he had connived at the direction of the suspicion 
on the Princess of Eboli. A long time had passed away, Don John 
was gone, the aspect of Europe had changed. He had no longer the 
same reluctance to admit that he had ordered the murder; but he 
had bidden Perez be silent about the causes, because, though sufficient 
for his own conscience, it would be hard, when circumstances were s0 
much altered, to make them intelligible to others. The Spaniards 
of 1590, smarting under the destruction of the Armada, might well 
have thought if Don John and the Duke of Guise had tried the 
‘enterprise ’ together, when the Queen of Scots was alive, so many of 
their homes would not then have been desolate. 

But public opinion was excited. The compromise of the prosecu- 
tion seemed to imply that there was something disgraceful behind. 
A secret half revealed is generally more dangerous than the truth; 
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and thus, when called on by the judges to direct Perez to make a full 
confession, he felt that it was better to consent. 

This explanation seems sufficient, without looking for sinister 
motives. The order was written, and Perez was required to obey. 

It might have been thought that he would have seen in such an 
order the easiest escape from his troubles. To speak was to be 
acquitted (at least morally) of a worse crime than of having been a 
too faithful servant. But it is likely that he did feel it would be 
difficult for him to make out a satisfactory case. He could produce 
the king’s instructions, and could describe the motives in general 
terms. But State reasons for irregular actions are always looked 
askance at, and loyal subjects are inclined to excuse their sovereigns 
at the expense of their advisers. Perez might naturally fear that he 
would be accused of having misled the king, perhaps through malice. 
This view was taken of the case by the Archbishop of Toledo. ‘¢ Sejior,’ 
he said to the confessor when he heard of this fresh command, ‘ either 
J am mad or this whole affair is mad. If the king bade Perez kill 
Escovedo, why does he ask for the causes? The king knew them at 
the time. Perez was not Escovedo’s judge. He placed before the king 
certain despatches. The king directed a course to be taken upon 
them, and Perez obeyed. Now after twelve years, without his papers, 
with so many persons gone who could have given evidence, he is 
asked for explanations. Give him back his papers, bring back five 
hundred persons now dead out of their graves ; and even then he will 
not be able to do it.’ 

The archbishop protested, the Nuncio protested. Juana de 
Coello and Perez’s children wept and clamoured; but President 
Rodrigo, with the king’s orders in his hand, persisted that Perez should 
speak. Three times successively, in the course of a month, he was 
brought into court, and he remained stubborn. He says that he 
would not confess, because the king had personally ordered him to 
be silent, and that a written form could not supersede an immediate 
direction, without a private intimation that it was to be obeyed. 
This is evidently an insufficient explanation. He must have felt 
that if he detailed the causes for the murder he admitted the fact ; 
and that if he admitted the fact he might be sacrificed. 

But the king was determined that the whole truth should be told at 
last, and that, as he could not tell it himself, it should be told by Perez. 
After a month’s resistance, the question was applied in earnest. 
Perez was tortured. He broke down under the pain, and told all. It 
was then that Dofia Juana appealed to God against Diego de Chaves 
in the Dominican chapel. It was then that Dofia Gregoria dared 
President Rodrigo in his hall. What the king or the judges had in- 
tended to do next, is mere conjecture. Diego Martinez, when his master 
had spoken, confessed also. He was not punished, and Perez perhaps 
would not have been punished either. The judges might have been 
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contented with the exposure. But Perez did not care to tempt fortune’ 
or Philip’s humours further. His wife was allowed to visit him in 
prison. He escaped disguised in her clothes. Horses were waiting, 
he rode for his life to Arragon, and the next day was safe beyond the 
frontier. 

So ends the first part of the tragi-comedy. The next opened on 
another stage and with wider issues. 

The Fueros or ‘Liberties’ of Arragon were the only surviving 
remnant of the free institutions of the Peninsula. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the two Castiles, Valencia, Granada, and 
Arragon had their separate administrations and their separate legis- 
latures.. The great cities had their municipal corporations, while 
Portugal till within ten years had been an independent kingdom, 
One by one they had been absorbed. Arragon remained still free, 
but with a freedom which had been found inconvenient at Madrid, 
and was unvalued by the most powerful of the Arragonese nobles 
themselves. The tendency of the age was towards centralisation, and 
the tenure of the Fueros had been growing yearly more precarious. 
Isabella’ had been impatient for a revolt which would give her an 
excuse for extinguishing them. The Duke of Alva more lately, on 
some provocation, said that with three or four thousand of his old 
soldiers he would make the king’s authority supreme. Such as it 
was, however, the Constitution still subsisted, being supported chiefly 
by the populace of the towns, who, as long as noise and clamour were 
sufficient, were the enthusiastic champions of their national privileges. 
A council for the administration of the province sat at Madrid, but 
its powers were limited to advice. The Cortes met annually at Sara- 
gossa to vote the taxes, but the king could neither prorogue nor dis- 
solve them without their own consent. A Committee of the Cortes 
carried on the government, and in the intervals of the sessions re- 
mained in office. The Arragonese had their own laws, their own 
judges, their own police, their own prisons; and no ‘alien’ armed 
force was permitted within their boundaries. The Grand Justiciary, 
the highest executive officer, was nominated by the king, but could 
not be deprived by him. A Royal Commissioner resided in Saragossa, 
to observe and to report, to act in cases to which the Crown was a 
party, perhaps irregularly to distribute favours and influence opinion. 
But this was the limit of his interference. The Commissioner in the 
year 1590 was Inigo de Mendoza, Marquis of Almenara, the cousin 
and the chief antagonist of the Princess of Eboli. 

Such was Arragon when Antonio Perez sought an asylum in the 
land of his fathers. He professed to have been tortured till his limbs 
were disabled, but he was able to ride without resting till he had 
crossed the frontier and had reached Calatayud. He made no effort, 
perhaps he was too weak, to go further, and he took refuge in a 
Dominican convent. Within ten hours of his arrival an express 
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came in from Madrid to a private gentleman, Don Manuel Zapata, 
with orders to take him, dead or alive, and send him back to his 
master. Perez says that when his flight was known at the Court, 
there was general satisfaction. ‘Uncle Martin, the palace jester, 
said to Philip the next morning, ‘Sir, all the world rejoices at the 
escape of Antonio Perez; he cannot be very wicked; you should 
rejoice too.’ Philip did not rejoice at all. He had put himself in 
the power of one of his subjects, and he did not choose to remain any 
longer in so degrading a position. When he had been himself 
willing to submit his conduct to a judicial inquiry, Perez, who had 
less to fear if he had been acting uprightly, had shown so much 
unwillingness that he possibly may have now doubted whether 
Escovedo’s conduct had not been properly represented to him. 
Perez had fled, carrying the compromising documents along with 
him; he was probably on his way to France, to delight Philip’s 
enemies with the sight of them, and with the tale of his own 
wrongs. 

Anticipating pursuit, Perez had sent a friend, Gil de Mesa, to the 
Grand Justiciary, to signify his arrival, and to put himself under the 
protection of the law. Meanwhile, the town mob at Calatayud rose in 
his defence, and when Don Manuel arrived at the monastery he found 
the priests and students in arms to protect their sanctuary. Fifty 
soldiers arrived immediately after from Saragossa. The orders of the 
Justiciary were to bring Perez at once to the national prison of the 
Manifestacion, where he was to be detained till the king could be 
communicated with. The reply was an order to the Marquis of 
Almenara to prosecute him immediately in the Court of Arragon on 
three charges. 

1. For having caused the death of Escovedo, falsely pretending 
the king’s authority. 

2. For having betrayed secrets of State and tampered with ciphered 
despatches. 

3. For having fled from justice when his conduct was being 
judicially inquired into. 

If Perez had been wholly innocent, he would have felt that he had 
at last an opportunity of setting himself clear in the face of the world. 
The court would be open, the trial public, and his defence could 
neither be garbled nor suppressed. His reluctance was as vehement 
as ever, and was not concealed by his affectation of a desire to spare 
his master. From Calatayud, and from Saragossa afterwards, he 
wrote letter upon letter both to Philip and to Diego de Chaves, pro- 
testing his loyalty, entreating to be left in quiet with his wife and 
children ; indicating that he had the means of defending himself, but 
hoping that he might not be forced to usethem. These letters being 
left unanswered, he took into his confidence a distinguished Arragonese 
ecclesiastic, the Prior of Gotor. He showed him the mysterious 
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papers which he had brought with him, with Philip’s notes upon 
them. ‘ His Majesty,’ he said, in his instructions to the Prior, ‘ must 
know that I possess these documents. They contain confidential 
secrets affecting others besides Escovedo; let his Majesty judge 
whether it is desirable that evidences should be produced in court 
which touch the reputation of distinguished persons, which will 
create a scandal throughout Europe, and will reflect on the prudence 
and piety of his Majesty himself. Though the confessor has taken 
most of my papers from me, Providence has been pleased that I 
should retain these, and these will suffice for my defence. If brought 
to trial I shall certainly be acquitted, but I prefer to save the king’s 
reputation ; my cause is now notorious, and it will not be wise to 
challenge the world’s opinion. I have been shorn like a lamb for 
eleven years, and I have held my peace. My blood has been shed, 
I have been tortured in a dungeon, and I have remained faithful. 
In eight or ten days I must give in my answer. Some people tell 
me that I ought rather to lose my head than speak; but if I am 
driven to it the truth must be told.’ 

The Prior went. Philip saw him more than once, and heard what 
he had to say. There could be no doubt that Perez had the com- 
promising letters, for the Prior had seen them. Yet Philip’s courage 
did not fail him. After Perez’s flight the Court of Castile had given 
judgment against him. He was to be dragged through the streets 
and hanged. His head was to be cut off and exposed, and all his 
property was to be confiscated. The answer to the mission of the 
Prior of Gotor was the publication of his sentence. 

Perez thus driven to bay took up the challenge. He drew a 
memorial containing his own account of the causes of Escovedo’s 
murder. He attached to it such notes as sufficed to prove the king’s 
complicity, reserving others in case of future necessity ; and this was 
publicly presented as his reply to the Marquis of Almenara. The 
king had probably expected that the judges of Arragon would not 
lightly accept so grave a charge against their sovereign; that they 
would respect the sentence of the better informed Court of Castile, 
and would understand that there was something behind which was 
left unexplained. But Arragon was excited, and chose to show its 
independence. After the admission of the memorial Don Inigo sent 
word to the king, that if no further evidence were produced, Perez 
would certainly be acquitted. The king believed that he had other 
resources at his disposition by which complete defeat could be 
avoided, and at the last moment directed that the case before the 
Grand Justiciary should be abandoned. ‘If, said Philip, ‘it was 
possible to reply with the same publicity which Perez has given to 
his defence, his guilt would be proved, and he would be condemned. 
Throughout this whole affair I have considered only the public good. 
The long imprisonment of Perez, the entire course which the cause 
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has taken, has had no other object. Abusing my clemency, and 
afraid of the issue, he so defends himself that to answer him I must 
publish secrets which ought not to be revealed, and involve persons 
whose reputation is of more consequence than the punishment of a 
single offender. Therefore, I shall go nu further with the prosecution. 
in the Court of Arragon. I declare Perez to have sinned worse than 
ever vassal sinned before against his sovereign—both in time, form, 
and circumstance; and I desire this my declaration to be entered 
with my notice of withdrawal. Truth, which I have always main- 
tained, must suffer no injury. And I reserve such rights as appertain,. 
or may appertain to me, of bringing the offender to account for his 
crimes in any other manner.’ 

The ‘other manner’ was through the Court of Enquesta. In 
the Constitution of Arragon, a special reservation excluded from pro- 
tection the king’s servants and officials—over these the law of the 
province had no more authority than the king was pleased to allow— 
and the king under this clause claimed to have Perez surrendered to 
himself. The local lawyers, however, interpreted ‘ servants’ to mean 
only servants in Arragon and engaged in the affairs in Arragon, not 
persons belonging to other countries or other provinces. Arragonese, 
who accepted Crown employment, undertook it with their eyes open 
and at their own risk, and might be supposed to have consented to 
their exemption; such a case as that of Perez had not been contem- 
plated. But the king had one more resource. Though acquitted, 
the prisoner was still detained, as if the authorities were unsatis- 
fied of his real innocence. Perez had grown impatient, and, in his 
loose, vain way, had babbled to his companions in the Manifestacion, 
and his language had been so extravagant that it had been noted 
down and forwarded to the court. He had threatened to fly to France 
or Holland, when he would make the king repent of his treatment of 
him. He compared himself to Marius, who had been driven into 
exile and had returned to the consulship. He said that he would 
raise a revolt in Castile; he would bring in Henry the Fourth; he 
would make Arragon into a Free Republic like Venice. He spoke of 
Philip as another Pharaoh. He had ventured into more dangerous 
ground, and had called in question the mysteries of the faith. Some 
of these rash expressions have been preserved, with the solemn reflec- 
tions on them of the king’s confessor. The impatient wretch had 
said, that if God the Father allowed the king to behave so disloyally 
to him he would take God the Father by the nose. The confessor 
observes, ‘This proposition is blasphemous, scandalous, offensive to. 
pious ears, and savouring of the heresy of the Vadiani, who affirmed 
that God was corpcereal and had human members. Nor was it an 
excuse to say that Christ, being made man, had a nose, since the words 
were spoken of the First Person.’ 

Again, Perez had said,‘ God is asleep in this affair of mine. 
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If He works no miracle for me, it will go near to destroy the 
faith.’ 

‘This proposition,’ the confessor noted, ‘is scandalous. He has 
been accused of the greatest enormities; he has been tried by course 
of law and condemned to death, and he speaks as if he was without 
fault.’ 

Worse still. Perez had gone on, ‘God sleeps! God sleeps! God 
is an idle tale ; there cannot be a God!’ 

The confessor observes, ‘ This proposition is heretical, as if God 
had no care for human things when the Bible and the Church affirm 
that He has; to say that there cannot be a God 7s heresy, for though 
it be said in doubt, yet doubt is not allowed in matters of faith, we 
must believe without doubt.’ 

Lastiy, Perez had said, ‘If things pass thus, I cannot believe in 
God.’ 

The confessor: ‘This is blasphemous, scandalous, and offensive, 
and savours of heresy also.’ 

The confessor’s ears had no doubt been outraged. Many a poor 
sinner had gone to the stake for less audacious utterances. For nine 
months after the failure with the Enquesta, Perez remained in the 
Manifestacion, pouring out these wild outcries. At the end of them 
an order came from the Holy Office at Madrid to the three Inquisi- 
tors at Saragossa to take possession of his person and remove him to 
their own prison in the old Moorish palace of the Aljaferia. 

The Inquisitor-General of Spain was his old friend the Arech- 
bishop of Toledo. In Madrid the Inquisition had been well disposed 
towards him, and once he had thrown himself on its protection. Had 
he submitted voluntarily, he would probably have been safe from 

“serious injury, and an impartial decision would have been arrived at. 
The Inquisition, be it remembered, was no slave of the Crown, and, 
though a cruel guardian of orthodoxy, would not have looked too 
narrowly at the fretful words of a man whom the Archbishop believed 
to have been ill used. The judges of Arragon were by this time 
satisfied that Perez was not entirely the martyr which he pretended 
to be, and that the king had something to say for himself. Philip, 
who appears to Protestant Europe a monster of injustice, was in Spain 
respected and esteemed. The Grand Justiciary did not wish to 
quarrel with the Crown in a case so doubtful, still less to quarrel with 
the Holy Office, and was preparing quietly to comply. But Perez 
would not have it so, and preferred to trust to popular jealousy. A 
mob is always ready to listen when it is told that Liberty is in 
danger. A story was circulated in Saragossa that the Marquis of 
Almenara had bribed the prisoners in the Manifestacion to send in a 
false account of Perez’s language, that the Inquisition was claiming a 
right which did not belong to it, that the Fueros were being be- 
trayed, that the Arragonese were to be made slaves of the Castilians. 
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Symptoms showed themselves of an intended rising, and the Justiciary 
and Don Inigo, after a night’s conference, agreed that Perez should 
be removed at once and without notice to the Inquisition prison. 
At noon on the 24th of May, 1591, he was quietly placed in a 
carriage at the Manifestacion Gate. A knot of young men tried to 
stop the horses, and clamoured for the Constitution; but they were 
told that it was cosa de fey, an affair of religion, and that they must 
mind their own business. The carriage reached the Aljaferia without 
interruption, and Perez was in the Inquisitor’s hands. But on the 
instant Saragossa was in arms. The alarm bell boomed out. The 
market-place swarmed with a furious multitude shouting ‘ Fueros, 
Fueros! Libertad, Libertad!’ Their plans had been already laid. 
Half the mob went to attack the Aljaferia, the others to the house of 
Philip’s representative, the Marquis of Almenara. He, too, it is 
likely, had remembered that Perez was the friend of the Princess of 
Eboli, and had thrown himself into the quarrel with some degree of 
personal animosity. He was now to expiate his eagerness. He was 
urged to fly. The Mendozas, he answered, never fled. The palace 
door was dashed in. The Justiciary, who had hurried to protect him, 
was thrown down and trampled on. Don Inigo was seized, dragged 
out, and borne away among cries of ‘ Muera, muera! Kill him, kill 
him!’ Stripped naked, his clothes torn off, his arms almost forced 
out of their sockets, struck and pelted with stones, he was at last 
rescued by a party of police, who carried him into the city prison. 
There, a fortnight after, he died of his injuries, so ending his lawsuit 
with the widow of Ruy Gomez. 

The Inquisitors at the Aljaferia had a near escape of the same 
fate. The walls were strong and the gates massive. But the fierce 
people brought faggots in cartloads, and raised a pile which would 
have reduced the palace and all in it to dust and ashes. The In- 
quisitors, they said, had burnt others; they should now burn them- 
selves unless Perez was instantly released. The Inquisitors would 
have held out, but the Archbishop of Saragossa, Almenara’s brother, 
insisted that they must yield. Perez, four hours only after they had 
got him, was given back to his friends, and borne away in triumph. 

But the mob had risen for the rights of Arragon, and not, after 
all, for a prisoner of whose innocence even they were unconvinced. 
Perez imagined himself a national hero. He had expected that the 
Cortes would take up his case, that he would be allowed to present 
himself at the bar, and detail the story of his wrongs in Philip’s own 
presence. The leaders of the people had formed a cooler estimate of 
his merits. They contented themselves with taking him back to the 
Manifestacion. The officials of the province went up to Madrid, to 
deliberate with the court what was next to be done. 

For Perez personally there was no enthusiasm. If the Inquisition 
would acknowledge the Fueros, he could be surrendered without diffi- 
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culty. The Inquisition made the necessary concessions, and Perez’s 
own supporters now advised him to submit unreservedly. But this 
he did not dare to do; he tried to escape from the Manifestacion and 
failed. He appealed again to the mob. Broad sheets were printed 
and circulated declaring that the officials were betraying the Fueros, 
and though the chiefs of the first insurrection had withdrawn, the 
multitude could still be wrought upon. Unfortunately for Arragon 
the Grand Justiciary, Don Juan de Lanuza, a wise and prudent man, 
suddenly died. Had he lived a few weeks longer he might have 
saved his country, but it was not so to be. The nomination of his 
successor belonged to the king, but the office had by custom become 
hereditary in the Lanuza family; his son, a generous hot-headed 
youth, claimed to act without waiting for the king’s sanction, and, 
fatally for himself, was ruled or influenced by his uncle, Don Martin, 
who was Perez’s most intimate ally. The officials had returned from 
the court. The Council of Saragossa had decided that Perez should 
be restored to the Holy Office. The removal was to be effected on the 
following morning, the 24th of September; but when the morning 
came the mob were out again. The Manifestacion was broken open, 
the council room was set on fire, and Perez was set at liberty. It 
was understood, however, that he was not to remain any longer at 
Saragossa to be a future occasion of quarrel. He was escorted a 
league out of the city on the road to the Pyrenees, and he was made 
to know that if he returned he would not be protected. He did 
return; he pretended that the roads were unsafe, but he came back 
in secret, and in the closest disguise, and lay concealed in Don 
Martin’s house till it could be seen how the king would act. 
Constitutional governments which cannot govern are near their 
“end. When the intelligent and the educated part of the population 
are superseded by the mob, they cannot continue zealous for forms of 
freedom which to them are slavery. The mob has usurped the power; 
if it can defend its actions successfully, it makes good the authority 
which it has seized ; if it fails, the blame is with itself. The Arragon 
executive had protected Perez on his arrival in the province, they had 
given him the means of making an open defence, and, so far as their 
own council could decide in his cause, they had pronounced him 
acquitted. But there were charges against him which could not be 
openly pleaded, and his innocence was not so clear that it would be 
right as yet to risk a civil war in a case so ambiguous. The judges 
considered that enough had been done. The mob and the young 
justiciary thought otherwise, and with them the responsibility rested. 
Philip was in no hurry. Ten thousand men were collected quietly 
on the frontier under Don Alonzo de Vargas. The sentiments of the 
principal persons were sounded, and it was ascertained that from those 
who could offer serious resistance there was none to be anticipated. 
Liberty had lost its attractions when it meant the protection of 
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criminals by the town rabble. That the mob had shaken themselves 
clear of Perez made little difference to Philip, for they had taken him 
by force out of prison. The middle-class citizens, who still prized their 
constitution, believed, on the other hand, or at least some of them 
believed, that the king had no longer an excuse for interfering with 
them. Philip’so far respected their alarm that before he ordered the 
advance of the troops he sent out a proclamation that the Constitution 
would not he disturbed ; and possibly, if there had been no opposition, 
he would have found his course less clear. But the more eager spirits 
could not be restrained ; the nobles held aloof; the young justiciary, 
however, was ardent and enthusiastic—he was compromised besides, 
for he had taken office without waiting for the king’s permission. The 
invasion was an open breach of the Fueros. He called the citizens 
of Saragossa to arms, and sent appeals for help to Barcelona and 
the other towns. 

There was no response—a sufficient proof either that the province 
was indifferent, or that the cause was regarded asa bad one. Lanuza 
led out a tattered multitude of shopkeepers and workmen to meet the 
Castilians ; but, though brave enough in a city insurrection, they had 
no stomach for fighting with a disciplined force. They turned and 
scattered without a blow, and Alonzo de Vargas entered Saragossa, 
the 12th of November, 1591. 

The modern doctrine, that political offences are virtues in disguise, 
was not yet the creed even of the most advanced philosophers. The 
Saragossa rabble had resisted the lawful authorities of the province. 
They had stormed a prison; they had murdered the king’s repre- 
sentative; fatallest of all, they had taken arms for liberty, and had 
wanted courage to fight for it. The justiciary was executed, and 
fifteen or twenty other persons. The attack on the Aljaferia was an 
act of sacrilege, and the wrongs of the Inquisition were avenged more 
severely. A hundred and twenty-three of the most prominent of the 
mob were arrested. Of these seventy-nine were burnt in the market 
place. The ceremony began at eight in the morning. It closed at 
night, when there was no light but from the blazing faggots ; the last 
figure that was consumed was the effigy of Antonio Perez, the 
original cause of the catastrophe. The punishment being concluded, 
the Constitution was abolished. The armed resistance was held to 
have dispensed with Philip’s promises, and the. Fueros of Arragon 
were at an end. 

Perez himself escaped on the night on which the Castilians 
entered, and made his way through the Pyrenees to Pau. He pub- 
lished a narrative of his sufferings—that is, his own version of them, 
with the further incriminating documents which the Protestant world 
at once received with greedy acclamations. Much of it was true; 
much might have worn another complexion, if the other side had 
been told. But Philip never condescended to reply. Perez was 
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taken up by Henry the Fourth, pensioned, trusted, and employed go 
long as the war with Spain continued. He was sent into England, 
He was received by Elizabeth ; entertained by Essex, and admitted 
into acquaintance by Francis Bacon—not with the approval of 
Bacon’s mother, who disliked him from the first. He was plausible; 
he was polished ; he was acute. He had been so long intimately ac- 
quainted with Spanish secrets, that his information was always useful 
and often of the highest value. But he was untrue at the heart, 
Even his own Relacion is in many points inconsistent with itself, and 
betrays the inward hollowness; while his estimate of his own merits 
went beyond what his most foolish friends could believe or acknow- 
ledge. Gradually he was seen through both in Paris and London. 
When peace came he was thrown aside, and sank into neglect 
and poverty. He attempted often, but always fruitlessly, to obtain 
his pardon from Philip the Third, and eventually died miserably in a 
Paris lodging, a worn-out old man of seventy-two, on the 3rd of 
November, 1611. 

So ends the story of a man who, if his personal merits alone were 
concerned, might have been left forgotten among the unnumbered 
millions who have played their chequered parts on the stage of the 
world. Circumstances, and the great religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, converted Philip in the eyes of half Europe into a 
malignant demon. The darkest interpretations were thrown upon 
every unexplained action which he committed ; and Antonio Perez 
became the hero of a romance fitter for a third-rate theatre than the 
pages of accredited history. The imaginative features of it have 
now disappeared, but there remains an instructive picture of Philip’s 
real character. He said that he had been guided throughout by no 
“motive save concern for the public welfare, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he was saying anything except what he believed to be 
true; yet he so acted as to invite suspicion in every step which he 
took. 

Escovedo, as his conduct was represented, deserved to be punished, 
perhaps to be punished severely. To prosecute him publicly would 
have been doubtless inconvenient ; and Philip, without giving him 
an opportunity of defending himself, undertook the part of a secret 
providence, and allowed him to be struck in the dark without ex- 
plaining his reasons. Providence does not permit vain mortals, even 
though they be Catholic kings, to usurp a jurisdiction which is 
reserved for itself. It punished Philip by throwing him into the 
power of an unscrupulous intriguer, who had, perhaps, in some measure 
really misled him on the extent of Escovedo’s faults, 

He tried to extricate himself, but he was entangled in the net 
which his own hands had woven; and, when Perez refused to assist 
him, and preferred to keep him struggling at his merey, he was 
driven to measures which could be represented to the world as a base 
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persecution of the instrument of his own crimes. Thus out of an 
unwise ambition to exercise the attributes of omniscience, the poor 
king laid himself open to groundless accusations, and the worst 
motives which could be supposed to have actuated him were those 
which found easiest credit. 

But the legend of the loves of Philip the Second and the 
Princess of Eboli was not of Spanish growth. The Relacion of Perez 
was read in the Peninsula, but it did not shake the confidence with 
which Philip was regarded by his subjects. The Fueros of Arragon 
perished, but they perished only because Constitutional Liberties 
which degenerate into anarchy are already ripe for an end. 


J. A. Frovupe. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


Tue two great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have a past so 
interwoven with the national history, a present so influential, and a 
future so full of promise, that it can be thatter neither of surprise nor 
complaint that the recent efforts to give them freer scope and wider 
development should have been discussed in a spirit of unsparing criti- 
cism. It would have been disappointing if this had been otherwise; 
for no administrative statutes can really bring about effective reforms 
in the absence of a keen and active interest in the minds of those who 
have to work them. The one danger which might have defeated the 
hopes entertained by some of us of a great University revival, would have 
been the acceptance of the new statutes with indolent acquiescence 
in their letter and quiet indifference to their spirit. This fear, if 
there were ever any grounds for it, may be cheerfully dismissed in the 
face of the eager controversies raised within both Universities, and of 
such comments as those of Mr. Bryce in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review, and of many other writers who have handled 
the subject in the Press. It is a rather striking fact—due possibly 
to the cultivation of a more impulsive temper on the Isis than on the 
shores of the placid Cam—that the most energetic remonstrances, 
though impartially aimed at: both Commissions, have come from Oxford 
men, who, however familiar they may be with their own University, 
have certainly overlooked much that is contained in the scheme for 
the reorganisation of Cambridge. Certainly they have not yet shown 
any rational ground for applying to Cambridge, at any rate, their 
rather gloomy forecasts of the future of the Universities. When the 
Act of 1877 was passed, there were many important differences in 
the constitution of the two Universities which called for different 
treatment, and there are probably few men entitled to speak with 
confidence on the sufficiency of both sets of statutes. For myself I 
feel wholly unqualified to discuss the policy of the Oxford Commission, 
and shall strive to limit what I have to say as closely as possible to 
the case of my own University. 

The powers conferred by the Universities Act upon the two 
Commissions which it constituted were large beyond any former 
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precedent. In terms they were wide enough to cover any reasonable 
change in educational machinery and endowment, and any reasonable 
transfer of income from the colleges to the University. Enthusiasts 
like Mr. Bryce have drawn the inference that these powers should 
have been used to make something like a tabula rasa of each Univer- 
sity as it has existed for several centuries, to create—or it is said to 
restore—a mighty school, where some twenty or thirty thousand boys 
from sixteen to nineteen years of age might obtain a cheap education, 
and for this purpose to treat the whole income of the colleges— 
amounting at Cambridge to more than 350,000/. and at Oxford to a 
still larger sum—as a fund held exclusively for University as dis- 
tinguished from College objects. A revolution so imposing as this 
seems to have been regarded by both Commissions as wholly beyond 
any sober interpretation of the authority conferred upon them, even 
if its desirability had been free from question. In truth the powers 
conferred, large as they undoubtedly were, were practically limited by 
the general scope of the Act of Parliament itself, and not less by the 
necessity of paying due regard to the past history of the Universities 
and their colleges. The function of the Commissioners was to develope 
active existing institutions; not to destroy them and, whether under 
pretence of revival or otherwise, to create new organisations more to 
the taste of theoretical reformers. Whether the growth of the 
Universities had or had not always been in the best direction, it was, 
so to speak, from the first the genuine continuous growth of a living 
organism ; and nothing could well be imagined more fatal than to 
knock the life out of it at a blow, and then with the dead fragments 
(of which little except material wealth would have remained) to build 
up a new framework and try to give it a new vitality. Such at least 
were the views which prevailed, and the Cambridge statutes indicate 
plainly enough the determination to make the future organisation of 
the University the legitimate outcome of its past history. 

A brief sketch of that history will suffice to show where the Com- 
missioners found the suggestion of the reforms which they strove to in- 
troduce, and where zealous administrators within the University will 
doubtless look for guidance in the task which falls upon them of 
translating into efficient work the enactments contained in the clauses 
of their statutes. 

It is only in the very earliest of its records that the University shows 
any trace of an organisation such as reformers of Mr. Bryce’s school 
seem anxious to establish. From the reign of Henry the Third, or per- 
haps from an earlier date, the University of Cambridge had consisted of 
nothing more than a group of associated Professors to whose lecture- 
rooms students occasionally crowded, it is supposed, in thousands. 
Those who attended the teaching of the Professors provided for their 
own lodging and subsistence as best they could, and it was not long 
before their wants were met by the establishment of hostels or board- 
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ing-houses for their special accommodation. The first advance—if one 
may be permitted to call it an advance—upon this rudimentary con- 
dition was made in the reign of Edward the First, when the second 
stage of University development commenced. The originator was 
Hugo de Balsham, then Bishop of Ely. With the pious design of 
providing religious discipline for a select body of University students 
the Bishop, under the sanction of royal letters patent, endowed a 
small number of scholars who were to live with the brethren of the 
Hospital of St. John. The scheme was not a success, as the religious 
brethren and the University students soon fell out. The good bishop, 
being a sensible as well as a munificent man, straightway obtained 
authority to separate the dissentients and establish his scholars ina 
house of their own. This was Peterhouse, the first college founded 
in Cambridge. The example was gradually followed by other bene- 
factors, and by the time of Elizabeth the University had approximated 
to its modern form. Hostels had been entirely superseded or absorbed, 
and the colleges which supplanted them had become an essential 
element of the University, with the function not merely of providing 
for the temporal and spiritual wants of their own Fellows and Scholars, 
but of taking a more or less active part in the education of University 
students, who were allowed the privilege of residence within their 
walls without being members of their corporations. The Master, 
Fellows, and Scholars of a college were intended to be, and for some 
centuries were, a body of monastic students enjoying the advantages 
and assisting in the work of the University, bound by conditions— 
though not like actual monks by vows—of celibacy, and to some 
extent of poverty, and required as a rule in due time to take Holy 
Orders. They were allowed rooms and commons and received stipends, 
“never large, even on the scale of value which money then possessed, 
and now appearing ludicrously small. They were students rather than 
teachers, though by slow degrees the practice of receiving and instruct- 
ing outside students grew, until after another century or so it became 
the rule for every undergraduate who matriculated in the University 
to enter at one or other of the colleges, for the sake of the instruction 
and discipline there to be obtained. When this second stage of develop- 
ment had been completed, the University came to be regarded as an 
associated part of a common institution with the colleges, rather than 
an independent and self-sustaining body. The granting of degrees 
remained its exclusive right, and examinations with that view were 
conducted by its officers. Professors still delivered lectures to such 
students as desired to attend, but they found rivals in college tutors, 
and later on in private tutors, and the University officials were, with 
few exceptions, members of the College Foundations, and felt the 
college tie incomparably closer than that which bound them to the 
University. 

The third stage of progress developed itself insensibly, and almost 
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as it were by accident. As time went on, the college revenues grew 
apace with the general increase of wealth, and after providing the 
modest allowances contemplated by founders and benefactors for the 
needs of frugal students, there remained a vast surplus of income with- 
out any specific appropriation. The upshot of this pleasant state of 
things was natural and perhaps inevitable. The Fellows, not seeing 
what else to do with the annual balances, divided them amongst them- 
selves. The practice, which began no doubt with the distribution of 
insignificant sums, soon became a custom, and the custom grew into 
what was deemed a right on the part of the Masters and Fellows to 
their annual dividends. In course of time the right was recognised 
by college statutes, and finally sanctioned by parliamentary enact- 
ments, until in modern times the title of a College Fellow has become 
as well established and rests possibly on as good a foundation as the 
title of any landholder to the rental of his estate. With all this the 
University had no direct concern, but its status was largely affected 
by the increasing wealth and importance of the College Foundations, 
and the more so because the income of the University always 
remained small, never much exceeding 20,000/. apart from fees, while 
the aggregate revenues of the colleges swelled to hundreds of thou- 
sands. The power of rewarding University success rested with the 
colleges, and was freely used ; a fellowship was the goal to which 
every promising student aspired, and the University examinations were 
looked upon chiefly as stepping-stones to college advancement. Asa 
necessary consequence the college became the dominating power, and 
the University proper a mere adjunct of the collegiate system, by 
which it had been practically supplanted. 

Thus in the course of many centuries the great seat of learning on 
the Cam had passed through three distinctive phases. In the first, 
the University stood alone; in the second, the colleges and the 
University were associated on something like equal terms; the third 
phase was that of college predominance over a subordinate University. 
Until within the last thirty or forty years there was little indication 
either of further evolution or of any tendency to revert to an earlier 
condition. And yet the purely material and accidental cause which 
had done so much to efface the influence of the University was no 
natural or necessary element in its history. If the colleges had 
happened to remain poor while the University grew in wealth, the 
changes would certainly have been in the opposite direction, and 
there was nothing in the nature of things to prevent the University 
recovering some of its old authority and usefulness, if only the 
ways and means could be found for the purpose. Opinion was at one 
time much divided in Cambridge on the question whether it was 
desirable or feasible to restore to the University a portion of the 
vitality which it had lost literally for lack of sustenance ; and the 
controversy was brought to a definite point in 1850 under the Chancel- 
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lorship of the late Prince Consort, by the issuing ofa Royal Commis- 
sion ‘to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of 
our University of Cambridge, and of all and singular the colleges in 
our said University.’ 

This Commission marks the commencement of the fourth stage of 
University development, in the midst of which we find ourselves at 
present. The then Commissioners—five of the most prominent men 
in Cambridge—all concurred in a Report published in 1852, the author- 
ship of which was no doubt rightly ascribed to George Peacock, Dean of 
Ely, and one of the Professors of the University, with the aid of the 
Secretary, Mr. Bateson, who afterwards became Master of St. John’s 
and a member of the Commission of 1877. So strongly indeed had Dr, 
Peacock’s vigorous initiative impressed itself upon the Report, that it 
was often familiarly referred to as the Report of Peacock’s Commission, 
It was a very powerful document. It contained a masterly analysis 
of the forces at work within the University, and, for its date, a 
remarkably bold and thorough scheme of reform. In all subsequent 
controversies on University affairs approval or disapproval of Dr. 
Peacock’s Report has been the essential party test. Those who ap- 
proved were classed as University reformers, those who disapproved as 
University conservatives. This at least was the broad line of division, 
though in such local, no less than in national politics, minor sub- 
divisions of opinion may be traced by those who are interested in the 
investigation. 

To comprehend the many vexed questions which since that time 
have occupied the minds of Fellows and Professors in Cambridge, and 
ranged them in order of battle in the Senate House, nothing is so 
serviceable as a study of this Report; and no apology, I hope, is 
needed for introducing here a slight outline of its able narrative and 
its vigorous recommendations. This is what it says :— 

The University had an income of about 20,000/. from fees and 
rather more than 20,000/. from property, the greater part of which 
was appropriated for the endowments of professors and for other 
special trusts; while the colleges enjoyed revenues considerably ex- 
ceeding 300,000/. a year. 

The educational staff of the University consisted of over thirty 
professors, with incomes largely varying in amount, some quite in- 
significant, and the average being not much more than 4001. a year. 

The colleges had each its educational staff, besides a large number 
of unemployed fellows, the non-resident fellows averaging then as 
now fully half of the whole number. The aggregate number of 
college tutors and lecturers, which has since risen to about 150, even 
then passed 100. 

The University Professors delivered courses of lectures, of which a 
certain proportion were extremely interesting, and a much smaller 
proportion were well attended, though not always by undergraduate 
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students. Notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions the fact re- 
mained that the teaching provided by the University exercised a very 
minute influence on the training of her students. 

The instruction supplied by college tutors and lecturers covered 
a much larger area, but it was almost exclusively confined to divinity, 
classics, and mathematics, and was given under conditions which 
made it very inadequate even within its own range to the wants of 
the best class of students. 

Outside altogether of the entire official hierarchy was the system 
of private tuition, and to this almost all the most advanced students 
owed at least nine-tenths of the education which they received. To 
such an extent had private tuition then superseded the public teach- 
ing of the University and the college, that no one aiming at high 
honours trusted to the guidance of University or college instructors 
after his first long vacation. 

The University and the colleges between them lodged, boarded, and 
eontrolled the undergraduates, levied fees upon them, and gave them 
their degrees; but every student who desired work and distinction 
found and paid for his own education in such manner as he pleased. 

The interests of research were no better cared for than those of 
education. The only way in which a university can foster research is 
by offering at least the means of subsistence to those among her 
students who are best fitted for a life of study, and this the University 
wholly failed to do. Men with a natural bent and capacity for 
University life were forced to leave because their University offered 
them no suitable career. A fellowship clogged with the conditions of 
celibacy and holy orders, with or without a college lectureship, and 
cheered by a remote possibility of succeeding to an ill-paid professor- 
ship, was all that Cambridge had to offer to her most brilliant 
students, and the result was that the best even of those who, in spite 
of discouragement, were faithful to science, sought in other places of 
learning the means of pursuing it, which their own University was un- 
able to bestow. 

The cause of the collapse of the University system was not far to 
seek. Want of funds lay at the root of it. There were many 
subjects for which no munificent founder had provided a professor, 
and the University was too poor to supply the deficiency. For the 
like reason the material needs of the professors, in the shape of 
laboratories, museums, and apparatus, were inadequately met. Even 
the library was starved on an annual pittance from the University 
chest, wholly unequal to its wants. Then the thirty professors were 
not enough, without the aid of other teachers, to give anything 
which could be called education on the scale which was required. 
All that a professor was expected to do, and, in general, all that it 
was possible for him to do, was to deliver his course of public 
Jectures, sometimes to empty benches, at others to a mixed assem- 
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blage of students of every grade of mental calibre and trained 
proficiency. Class instruction was impossible, and, with few excep- 
tions, the professor had no more personal knowledge of his students, 
and no more notion of the progress they were making, than a 
lecturer at the Royal Institution has of his promiscuous audience, 
This, of course, was not education; for, however valuable public 
addresses may be as stimulants to inquiry and guides to study, they 
form only one side of education, and need to be reinforced by 
personal instruction given by competent teachers entrusted with the 
training of groups of students, not too numerous for personal ac- 
quaintance, and sufficiently uniform in attainments to work together 
without impeding each other’s progress. 

The remedy proposed by Dr. Peacock’s Report was shortly this: 
Endow a body of public lecturers to work in subordination to the 
professors, and give the needed teaching to suitably assorted classes 
of students.; and, with a view to the orderly and effective working of 
the whole, let the details of the machinery be placed under the control 
of a General Board of Studies, on which both the Professoriat and the 
Senate shall be duly represented. For the means, let these be supplied 
by a contribution from each college to the University of one-fifth of 
its fellowship dividends. 

The defects of college instruction were due to other causes. 
There was no lack of funds to pay a sufficient staff, but the methods 
pursued precluded, as a rule, any effective classification of students. 
The strong and the weak, the proficient and the ignorant, were 
taught in the same class-room, and it was impossible for the teaching 
to be adapted to all. Asa matter of fact, the best students suffered 
most, and consequently deserted the college lecture for the rooms of 
the private tutor. This classification difficulty might have been to 
some extent got over in the largest of the colleges by better arrange- 
ments ; but in most colleges it was impracticable to find students 
enough of nearly equal attainments to occupy the time of a tutor or 
lecturer. Even in Trinity and St. John’s it was only in a few 
subjects that the formation of such classes was feasible. It was, in 
general, only possible to do this successfully by taking the whole 
undergraduate body of the University as the area of selection; and 
this, again, implied the necessity of creating an adequate University 
staff, and an efficient controlling authority. Some mitigation of the 
evil was expected from a fruitful suggestion of grouping together 
the smaller colleges for educational purposes—a scheme out of which 
the useful system of inter-collegiate lectures has since been evolved. 
The Report contained many subsidiary recommendations which it 
would occupy too much space to recapitulate, but among them were 
proposals that special Boards of Studies, subordinate to the General 
Board, should be constituted in the various departments of study, 
that serious gaps in the Professoriat should be filled up, and that the 
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stipends of the poorer professorships should be raised at least to 
subsistence-point. 

Although the functions of the Commission of 1850 were purely 
consultative, without a shred of executive power, the appearance of 
this Report marked a new epoch in University politics. 

Its recommendations on the subject of college contributions were 
not favourably received. The members of some colleges were willing 
to submit to a certain measure of taxation; but the great majority 
of them, swayed by that potent form of esprit de corps which is 
known in Cambridge as college feeling, resented the proposal to 
apply any portion of their means to University purposes. 

Failing this resource, the scheme of the Commission became 
impracticable in its entirety for want of funds; and at first the 
unpopularity of the financial project prevented justice being done to 
its main provisions. But the University soon recovered from this 
prejudice, and its subsequent history is little more than.a series of 
attempts to give effect to all the important recommendations of the 
Report, so far as that could be done without calling upon the colleges 
to furnish pecuniary aid. Dr. Peacock’s whole scheme of reform was, 
in fact, gradually accepted in one particular after another, with the 
sole exception of the financial proposals, which were essential to give 
it any real vitality. Even in this respect an effort, unhappily 
abortive, was made to overcome the reluctance of the colleges. 
Some sanguine people had imagined that a third, at any rate, of the 
governing body of each college would be willing to contribute to 
some extent to the wants of the University. With this idea an 
Executive Commission was appointed by Act of Parliament in 1856, 
with powers of making new statutes for the University and the 
several colleges, subject to a veto in each governing body by a 
majority of two-thirds. Two of the members of Dr. Peacock’s Com- 
mission were included in this Commission also, and statutes were 
framed providing, among other things, for a limited (and, it may be 
added, an inadequate) taxation of the colleges for University pur- 
poses. Even this modest project was vetoed in all the colleges 
except Trinity, Peterhouse, Christ’s, and Sidney Sussex, and 
they only accepted it on the hopeless condition that every other 
college should do the like. The result was that the taxation clause 
became a dead letter, and the University remained as poor as 
ever. 

University reformers, supported as they generally have been by a 
majority of the Senate, were not discouraged by this refusal from 
doing all that could be done without pecuniary support. In the 
interval between the statutes passed by the Commission of 1856 and 
those which have recently come into operation, an amount of progress 
was made, not unimportant in itself, but especially significant, as 
showing the readiness of the University to move as far and as fast 
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as the colleges would allow in the direction pointed out by Dr. 
Peacock. By carefully husbanding the narrow resources of the 
University, it was found practicable in the course of about five-and- 
twenty years to raise the incomes of many of the poorer professorships 
to 5001. a year; and partly from the University chest, but mainly 
by the liberality of benefactors, several new chairs were created in 
subjects which had previously been left untaught. The special 
Boards of Studies recommended by the Report were constituted with 
very serviceable results; and, after considerable delay, a Studies 
Syndicate was appointed in 1875 with all except the executive powers 
proposed to be given to the General Board of Studies. During the 
same period the colleges had begun to act upon the suggestion that 
they should combine together for educational purposes. Nearly half 
of the college lecturers had thrown open their class-rooms, in some 
instances to the students of a group of adjacent colleges, in others 
to the whole University. This system of inter-collegiate lectureships, 
as they were termed, did great service in bringing to the front many 
teachers, who proved themselves worthy to rank with the most dis- 
tinguished professors. Students flocked to hear them in large 
numbers, so large, indeed, that in general the instruction given was 
almost of necessity in the form of professorial lectures. The system 
was less successful in supplying the desideratum of sound catechetical 
work, and for want of any supervising contro] failed altogether to 
introduce any effective classification of students. The attendance on 
these lectures—other than those, already referred to, of a distinctly 
professorial character—was far too small to give worthy occupation to 
first-class teachers, and the stipends were, in many cases, too niggardly 
to attract men of the right stamp. Half the number, better selected, 
better paid, and working with other University instructors under a 
common organisation, would probably have achieved double the 
result. 

To complete the scheme of the Report, three steps still remained 
to be taken: 1. The appointment and endowment of a large body of 
public lecturers or, to use the synonym which has since been pre- 
ferred, of University readers. 2. The association with the University 
staff of the most distinguished men among the inter-collegiate 
lecturers, and their recognition as University lecturers. 3. The 
constitution of a General Board, with executive powers for the orga- 
nisation of University education by the hands of the three proposed 
grades of teachers—professors, readers, and University lecturers. 

The Studies Syndicate of 1875 addressed itself at once to these 
important questions, and, in 1876, issued a Report recommending 
the appointment of University Readers and the recognition of 
University lecturers. 

When the Report came before the Senate the consideration of 
the Readership project was withdrawn, from the impossibility at that 
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time of providing the necessary funds (probably not less than 
10,000/. a year) for the suitable endowment of the new offices. The 
proposal to incorporate in the University staff the most distinguished 
inter-collegiate lecturers, on the condition of working under the 
control of the Boards of Studies, was carried. Even this ultimately 
failed of effect, because the offered boon of University recognition 
was too unpractical to tempt the best of the lecturers to give up the 
almost absolute independence to which they had become accustomed. 
If the position of a University lecturer had been made a step in the 
ladder of promotion, first to a readership and ultimately to a pro- 
fessorship, the result would doubtless have been different. This, at 
least, was the view of the Studies Syndicate, who, in a subse- 
quent report, expressed their conviction (since amply confirmed by 
experience) that it would be difficult to secure the efficient working 
of the inter-collegiate system, unless it were stimulated and supple- 
mented by the institution of University Readerships, when it could be 
harmonised into one connected scheme with the other departments of 
University teaching. 

The Senate soon gave evidence that it shared the same opinion, 
for no long time elapsed after the passing of the Universities Act 
of 1877 before graces were passed recommending the attention of the 
Commissioners to the proposals for the appointment of Readers, and 
suggesting a statute for the constitution of a General Board. 

It was impossible for the University, without the power of 
drawing upon college funds, to do more in the way of reform than 
it actually did. And yet the result of all its efforts was small 
enough. The nucleus of a great reform was supplied by the system 
of inter-collegiate lectures. There was prospect of good to come 
from the Boards of Studies, but no satisfactory arrangement of 
University work was possible without the contemplated staff of 
Readers ; and, what was perhaps the gravest defect of all, the difficulty 
of retaining the right men for the work of the University was 
increasing year by year. That the want of any satisfactory career 
has been constantly driving away the very men whom it was all- 
important to keep is a simple fact of which the memory of every one 
familiar with the University will supply abundant examples. Here 
are two or three pictures which will be recognised at once. 

A brilliant student, while yet an undergraduate, gave the most 
unmistakable proof that he was destined to be a leader in science. 
Cambridge had nothing but a fellowship to offer him, and before 
long his services were secured by a Scottish University. He is now 
one of the foremost men—it would scarcely be wrong to say the 
foremost man—in Europe in more than one of the most progressive 
sciences. But the benefit of his labour and the glory of his name 
are lost to Cambridge. F 

Another man, formed by nature for science and devoted to it, 
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was forced to leave a University in which no career could be found, 
and waste on a profession powers which were meant for higher 
purposes. But the love of science was too strong to be stifled, and, 
in spite of the demands of the law, he pursued his investigations 
until he had completed a work perfect in method and mathematical 
skill, and of such value to all maritime countries that, without it, 
it would be well-nigh impossible to navigate the great iron castles 
which have superseded the ships of a generation ago. His appro- 
priate work was done, but it was not work at or for Cambridge, as it 
should have been; and if his double labours had not worn him out 
before his time, no one can tell how many more he might not have 
added to the victories of science. 

In some well-known instances the University was able, after 
the waste of a score of years, to reclaim the services of other like 
men, who had been compelled in the meantime to give themselves 
sometimes to an uncongenial professional life, at others to scientific 
work, it is true, but work away from their own University. Those 
are not, perhaps, the most grievous cases, where only half a life has 
been lost. It cannot, indeed, often happen that a professorship can 
be, even tardily, created for a man who, if the University had been 
suitably organised, need never have been driven out into the world; 
and though it is possible to take account of those who have been 
won back, no one can reckon the number who have finally abandoned 
their natural course and been lost, not only to the University, but to 
learning and science. 

No reform, which failed to cure an evil that was sapping the 
strength of the University, could be welcomed as sufficient; and, 
for a reform such as this, the University was powerless without 
‘financial help. Even the advance that was secured had only 
been won inch by inch by hard fighting in the Senate House. 
Although the reformers during the last quarter of a century have 
generally had a majority in their local Parliament, a very considerable 
minority, sometimes almost equalling the majority, had steadily 
resisted every proposal to give real efficiency to University, as dis- 
tinguished from College teaching; and as soon as any project was 
seen to involve the necessity of applying to the colleges for pecuniary 
assistance, the tables were instantly turned—the conservative minority 
became the majority for the time being, and the proposal was sum- 
marily rejected or, more commonly, withdrawn as hopeless. There 
was much that was plausible to be said in favour of the right of the 
colleges to hold their own property if they chose; but the College 
conservatives felt that they were bound to show something better 
than dry technical right, and strove vigorously to prove that the 
colleges were morally justified in their refusal to contribute, on the 
ground that any project which, like Dr. Peacock’s scheme, proposed 
to get real educational work out of University teachers, was a mere 
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chimera, because the professorial system always had been and always 
must be a sort of ornamental adjunct to, rather than an essential 
element in, the system of Cambridge education. As it was pointedly 
put by one of the ablest supporters of this paradox: ‘ For some reason 
or other the professorial system as a whole has failed to supply an 
efficient teaching power in Cambridge, and unless the whole course 
of University study is essentially changed, I see no probability that 
the professoriat will do in the future what it has not done in the 
past.’ 
So far as statements of this character related to the past, they 
undoubtedly contained a large measure of truth. The work of the 
professoriat had been somewhat of an ornamental character, and 
even those who loved it best could scarcely say that it had supplied 
an efficient teaching power in the University. No one had recognised 
this more fully than Dr. Peacock, himself a professor ; but instead of 
adopting the despairing view of these modern reactionaries, he dis- 
cerned the cause of the comparative failure, and pointed out the means 
of restoration. And they were plain enough to all unprejudiced eyes. 
To render the University staff a real educational element three 
things were wanted. It must be made numerically strong enough to 
cope with the work to be done. It must, by adequate endowments 
and graduated promotion, offer a sufficiently attractive career to 
satisfy the generally modest aspirations of scientific ambition. And, 
lastly, it must cease to be a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and must 
be organised into one harmonious and co-operating body. 

It was to this end that the efforts, not only of the Peacock 
Commission, but of the reforming majority of the Senate, had been 
steadily directed, and nothing was wanting to success but the means 
of providing for the necessary outlay. These means the Universities 
Act of 1877 supplied, for the express purpose of giving greater 
efficiency to University teaching; and any statutes framed under 
that Act must of necessity have given effect to its leading object. 
Indeed, it was scarcely concealed that the desponding suggestion of the 
hopelessness of University reform was directed rather against the policy 
of the Act of Parliament than against the machinery of any statutes 
passed under its authority. As an objection, the time for its considera- 
tion ceased when the royal assent was given to the Universities Act. 
Still it has done, and may yet do, good service as a beacon, pointing out 
both to the framers and the administrators of University statutes the 
rocks which have threatened, and may still threaten, danger of ship- 
wreck. It would be idle to shut one’s eyes to the fact that it isa much 
more delicate, and in some sense more difficult, task to put a new spirit 
into an old institution than to create a new foundation. There is 
the unlearning of old habits and customs, as well as the learning of 
new duties to be secured; and it must be conceded that something 
of this sort will have to be compassed before the objects of the Act 
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of 1877, or of the new Cambridge statutes, can be said to have been 
achieved. Those who have studied the University statutes carefully— 
more carefully, at any rate, than some who have criticised them— 
will see that they are framed with the view of facilitating the 
transition from the past régime to the future. 

They were directed mainly to three ends: 1, The increase of the 
University staff of teachers; 2, Its organisation in three grades 
under a central control; and 3, The supply of funds to effect these 
purposes. 

Under the first head provision is made for a few new chairs in 
subjects which had been strangely neglected; but the main addition 
to the strength of the staff is furnished by a body of readers who are 
to rank next to the professors, and by the assimilation of a number 
of inter-collegiate lecturers into the system under the title of 
University lecturers. 

The statutes provide that the ultimate number of readers shall not 
be less than twenty, to be appointed at the earliest time when funds 
are available. 

The University lecturers combining College and University fune- 
tions would probably not be less numerous, and no maximum limit is 
imposed on either class, so that the University is left free to increase 
its staff, so far as its funds will allow, to any extent which may be 
requisite to secure complete efficiency. 

By these arrangements, even on the minimum scale, the numeri- 
cal strength of the University staff will be more than doubled, and 
will surely suffice not merely to supply lectures as heretofore from the 
rostrum, but to furnish the class instruction which has hitherto been 
wanting. 

Indirectly this addition to the staff will offer to the lovers of 
science a definite career with regular promotion, sufficient, it may be 
hoped, to stop the waste of zeal and genius from which the University 
has so long and so seriously suffered. And if more men of the right 
stamp are thus retained, the interests of research may be trusted to 
take care of themselves. The demands on the time of professors and 
even of readers need not be so severe as to deprive them of ample 
leisure for original work, and when leisure, opportunity, and genius 
are combined, there is little danger that the cengenial task of inves- 
tigation will be neglected. 

Under the second head, the plan of the statutes is of the simplest. 
They classify the teachers into three grades—professors, readers, and 
lecturers; and they give to one central body the administrative con- 
trol of the whole, pointing out in clear terms the ends to which the 
controlling power is to be directed. These ends are shortly : economy 
of strength by due division of labour, and efficiency of work by suit- 
able classification of students. The past failure of the University 
system was quite as much due to neglect of such details as to insuffi- 
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ciency of strength. The number of teachers might be indefinitely 
increased, and yet no solid impression made, if each one were left to 
pursue his own course without consultation with the rest, and to leave 
chance to gather round him such casual pupils as might come, without 
the opportunity of that continuing relation between teacher and taught 
which is necessary to generate confidence on the one side and interest 
on the other. The function of the General Board is to remedy all 
this, and in the language of the statutes to issue ‘ regulations and in- 
structions in respect to the subjects and character of lectures . . . the 
subordination when necessary of readers and lecturers to professors . . . 
the arrangements to be made for the distribution of students among 
the different teachers, so as to secure classes of suitable size, and to 
group separately the more and less advanced students, and any other 
matters affecting the method of instruction to be pursued with a view 
of providing suitable and efficient education in all subjects of Univer- 
sity study for all students, whether more or less advanced, who may 
require it.’ That this function will be discharged with tact and 
wisdom there is no reason to doubt, and when that is done the pro- 
blem of University organisation will have been solved. 

Under the third head the enactments of the statutes amount to 
this: The University will ultimately be enriched from college sources 
by 30,0001. a year, of which 25,000/. will be taken in the shape of 
money contributions and 5,000/. in fellowships attached to most of 
the professorships as an increase to their endowment. The sufficiency 
of this increment of income under careful management for the work- 
ing of the statutory scheme is not doubtful. The fresh outlay on 
stipends over and above the annexed fellowships would amount to 
about 15,000/. a year, leaving an income of 10,000/. to meet a 
variety of miscellaneous demands, including the interest and sinking 
fund on loans for new buildings, further contributions to the library, 
the better maintenance of laboratories and museums, and certain 
other incidental matters. 

It was neither possible nor necessary that this large demand 
should be made at once upon the colleges. The Act of Parliament 
had expressly saved the rights of existing fellows, and it would only 
be by the gradual disappearance of these vested interests that a 
college would find itself in possession of a sufficient surplus to provide 
its full contribution without serious derangement of its finances, 
and interference with its work. The levy of the maximum amount 
is, therefore, postponed till 1894, and in the meantime contributions 
are to be taken rising from 6,000/. in 1883, 12,000/. in 1885, 18,0001. 
in 1888, and 24,000/. in 1891, to the full 30,000/. in 1894. It is 
believed, however, that this scale of augmentation will, with due 
economy in miscellaneous expenditure, enable the educational machi- 
nery of the statutes to come very shortly into operation on a consider- 
able scale, and to attain its full development a few years later. 
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Two things will probably strike every one who considers these 
statutes—one that the general scheme does not contain a particle of 
originality, and the other that its success must depend entirely on 
the efficiency with which it is worked. This is neither more nor less 
than the truth. Mr. Bryce quarrels with them because they do not 
introduce a violent revolution, and if a violent revolution was wanted 
he is right in complaining. But though they do not revolutionise 
they must give an enormous impetus to the great and progressive revo- 
lution—or, as I should prefer to call it, development—which began 
with Dr. Peacock, and has ever since been progressing as best it could 
in the University. The simple fact is that given as premisses the past 
history of Cambridge and the powers of the Act of 1877, the statutes 
almost dictated themselves. So far as I can see, the only credit which 
can be claimed by the Commission is that of not having closed their 
eyes to the truth which stared them in the face. 

By means of the power of drawing upon college wealth, the new 
statutes have provided machinery for the restoration of University 
efficiency which had so long been fruitlessly aimed at by University 
reformers, and this is all that they can be said to have done. 

It may be hoped too that this has been effected without inflicting 
any real injury on the college foundations. The unfortunate inci- 
dence of a great wave of agricultural depression at the very time when 
this new burden was cast upon the colleges, has undoubtedly made 
the immediate pressure more severe than had been anticipated, but 
after a very careful investigation the Privy Council were apparently 
satisfied that nothing was taken which the colleges could not fairly 
bear to lose, or which the University did not absolutely require. 

It is not less obvious that the good to be looked for from the 
“statutes will be due at least as much to those who will administer 
as to those who have framed them. Even a very indifferent system 
will yield good fruit in the hands of able and zealous men, and the 
best would certainly come to grief if worked without tact and sym- 
pathy. Probably there is no clause in the statutes upon which so much 
depends as that which regulates the constitution of the General 
Board, who will of necessity be masters of the situation. It was 
needful that it should contain a sufficiently vigorous element free 
from the bias of past associations, which could scarcely be wholly absent 
from the old professoriat. It was not less necessary that the pro- 
fessoriat itself should be strongly represented, as without their cordial 
co-operation the smooth working of the new machinery would be a 
thing to despair of. It is from their body that the answer must 
come, and assuredly will come, to the suggestion that ‘there is no 
probability that the professoriat will do in the future what it has not 
done in the past.’ The statute gives to the professoriat so consider- 
able a representation on the General Board as cannot but prevent the 
control of the latter being exercised with harshness or borne with 
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reluctance, while the foreign ingredient added should prove strong 
enough to insure the due exercise of its important powers. 

That they will be so utilised by strong men at Cambridge as to 
carry to its fullest development the determined struggle so long 
sustained for the restoration of University efficiency is a belief which 
Ihope to retain, until the result shall have silenced controversy. 
Those who have worked so well under great discouragement in the 
past will scarcely fail now that the sun shines upon their efforts. 
When they have completed their task, the credit of the victory 
will be almost exclusively their own. 

There are some who have doubted—possibly there are some who 
yet doubt—whether the end proposed by the statutes will ever be 
actually attained. I believe the fear is groundless. Failure is only 
possible on two hypotheses : first, that the working of the machinery 
should fall into the hands of a reactionary party ; and secondly, that 
they would use their position to defeat the objects of the statutes. The 
first of these suppositions is exceedingly improbable, and the second 
must strike any one who knows Cambridge as simply impossible. 
Except on the one dispute—now finally set at rest—concerning 
college contributions, the party of progress in University matters 
has always held the lead, and even if for a time their opponents 
should command a majority, a man must be very cynical to doubt 
that they would loyally further the purposes of the statutes, however 
little they may have desired to see them passed. 

One word more is due to Mr. Bryce’s aspirations. There is much 
in them which demands sympathy. Every one would rejoice to see 
the culture of the University influencing thousands every year where 
it now reaches only to hundreds; and there is no reason why we 
should not expect to see it, though not exactly by the process of 
trenchant legislation. At this moment there is going on an active 
and self-sustained movement in both Universities, which may well 
result in all or almost all that Mr. Bryce desires, though in a form 
which will not interfere with the old arrangements for resident 
students. No statutes are needed to help this effort at University 
extension, and the best thing that can be wished for it is that it may 
be left to work out its own purpose by its own healthy methods 
unimpeded by officious aid. 

But this is a very different thing from inviting a multitude of 
boys, some three years younger than the present class of under- 
graduates, to gain a cheap education at Cambridge. Such a project 
would be impossible, unless study at the University was forbidden 
to adults. So long as grown men are allowed to enter the lists, 
immature boys will not come, for the simple reason that they would 
be hopelessly handicapped in the race. All the honours and all the 
rewards would be carried off by the men, and the boys would soon 
find it to their advantage to seek education and distinction where 
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they would be free from such fatal competition. But suppose the 
other alternative. Let men above the age of nineteen be excluded, 
and the standard of University culture must inevitably fall. Instead 
of complaining, as in the past, that Cambridge could grow giants in 
knowledge, but could not keep them, we should have to lament 
that her best productions were promising pigmies. The notion of 
a University of resident boys becomes an anachronism as soon as a 
country has so far advanced in prosperity as to possess a class who 
can afford the time to carry the period of education a few years 
further on in life. They may be called a privileged class—and so in 
the highest sense they are. They are the class whose privilege it is 
to enjoy facilities for study which are not granted to all; and for 
this very reason they are the class from which a University may 
hope to collect the most capable minds for the advancement of 
science in the days to come. Whatever else it does or leaves un- 
done, no University can afford to neglect the training of those 
students from whom the greatest results are to be looked for. Less 
favoured youths may well be cared for at the same time, but not 
under conditions which would displace the strongest and most pro- 
mising; and, therefore, not as the staple of the body of resident 
undergraduates. 

In conclusion, I may add—though it can scarcely be necessary— 
that in what I have said I have spoken for myself alone, and not in 
any sense as a member of the late Commission. In the face of the 
pessimist views which have been so freely circulated, it seemed desir- 
able that the facts on which the future of Cambridge depends should 
be put before the world a little more carefully than they have been by 
some critics of the recent statutes, and this I have endeavoured to do. 
Whether my inferences from these facts are sound or not is a matter 
of much less importance. 


G. W. HEMMING. 
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THE SUBFECTIVE DIFFICULTIES IN 


RELIGION: 


Or, Dors UNBELIEF COME CHIEFLY FROM SOMETHING IN RELIGION 
OR IN OURSELVES? ! 


In these later days we hear much about the difficulties connected 
with Christianity, and even with Theism itself, of which Christianity 
is daily more and more found to be the sole effectual shield. Those 
who dwell upon them, whether with a morbid satisfaction or a needless 
alarm, would do well to reflect on a remark of Cardinal Newman’s, 
to this effect, viz. that a hundred difficulties need not produce a 
single doubt. Nature is full of difficulties, and most men, except 
those who would stumble at a straw, know how to pursue their way 
notwithstanding. We have heard of ‘an apology for the Bible;’ but 
Nature makes no apology. She says, ‘ Learn of me, and you shall 
have bread; ignore me, and you shall starve.’ There are subjects 
higher than Nature, the very greatness of which would make a true 
intelligence anticipate that with them many difficulties must be 
intertwined; while the thoughtless alone could have expected, or 
even desired, the absence of such. A superficial age fancies that the 
wonderful is the incredible, or that the great ideas which for ages have 
awed or charmed mankind can be pushed aside by ‘ points’ cleverly 
mauipulated, or by a ‘ rough and ready ’ cross-questioning, impertinent 
if directed against an ancient philosophy, and one which apparently 
assumes that the religion it interrogates is a ‘character well known 
to the police.’ It is after a different fashion that the difficulties 
found or fancied in serious matters of belief have to be dealt with. 
They imply defect, doubtless ; but there remains the question whether 
that defect exists in the creed, or in the intelligence challenged by 
that creed. It is certain that the first teachers of that creed ac- 
knowledged the difficulties connected with belief, for they went further 
and affirmed that it is impossible for the merely natural man, with- 
out divine aid, to accept, or, at least, ‘spiritually to discern,’ truths 

' The following remarks, as they reply to but popular objections, do not profess 
scientific exactitude of expression. I trust that there is nothing in their tone to give 
offence. It would be an insincerity to vindicate the cause of religious faith in the 
language natural when one is only putting forth theoretic views. 


VoL. XIIT.—No. 75. 3K 
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divine. It is equally certain, on the other hand, that they regarded 
those difficulties as arising both from the blameless limitations of 
man’s intellect, and also, too frequently, from a defective moral condi- 
tion ; for they asserted that there is such a thing as ‘an evil heart of 
unbelief ;’ that it is with the heart man believes; that the believing 
heart is under the influence of a grace descending from Him who is 
the Supreme Truth—a grace that belongs especially to the humble and 
the pure, that may be intercepted by even a single serious and un- 
repented sin, and that may, after having been possessed, be forfeited 
when trifled with or abused. 

But this is not all. They affirmed not only that faith—a faith 
not superseding reason but strengthening and directing it—was 
possible to man, and was his deepest necessity, but much more, viz. 
that it was his great initiatory spiritual gift. As the optic nerve 
expands into the retina, so faith‘was regarded as the nearer and 
rudimental part, exercised on earth, of a power destined to be developed 
after a glorified fashion in heaven, there passing into Beatific Vision. 
Such a power could neither have been regarded as a thing inconsider- 
able, nor as one but accidentally connected with man’s appreciation 
of Truth Revealed. It is a thing dishonestly unreasonable, while deal- 
ing with revelation to ignore the hypothesis on which it rests. On 
that hypothesis faith is a transcendent spiritual power crowning our 
intellectual being, as our intellect crowns our animal being; and 
where it has its perfect work, religion shows itself so plainly to reason 
enlightened and emancipated that not to believe seems a thing self- 
willed and unreasonable. Such a claim was a strong one, doubtless ; 
but its ‘right divine’ was attested by its victory. The Faith con- 
quered the world; and the world, thus conquered, bore the yoke of 
truth as lightly as a garland. A civilisation such as the old empires, 
which had degraded the moral more than they exalted the political 
status of man, never dreamed of, planted pure feet on the earth, and 
placed it in connection with higher worlds. Divine truth seemed to 
have become part of man’s natural heritage, and ‘arts unknown be- 
fore’ passed centuries in singing its praise and picturing its calendars. 

For ages, though heresies sprang up, as had been predicted, 
respecting the definitions of truth, yet doubt as to the divine claims 
of religion, both natural and revealed, would have been regarded 
as a pitiable blindness. Men lived in the midst of a great light, its 
own sufficing evidence ; and to turn from it would then have appeared 
a thing as witless as we should now regard the repudiation of induc- 
tive science with all its splendid results. But this could not last for 
ever. It was forbidden by the very greatness of a religion which, 
while ruling man, had remembered that he who rules should be as he 
who serves, and, while directing, had also liberated the faculties of 
man, and thus consciously prepared for truth a militant condition, 
and a series of trials different from those of the early persecutions but 
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not less severe. Religion, apart from the special blessings she had 
conferred, had also, with an ungrudging wisdom, preserved and trans- 
mitted gifts which, though immeasurably humbler, were yet a part of 
man’s inheritance, viz. the ancient languages, with their noblest intel- 
lectual monuments. The highest inspirations of classic genius were by 
her exalted to an office of which they had not dreamed. Her school- 
men completed what the Fathers had begun. Aristotle conversed 
with St. Thomas Aquinas, and Virgil passed the golden branch on 
to Dante’s hand. Had such bequests never come to be abused, the 
Christian estimate of fallen human nature would have been proved a 
fallacious one. It was certain from the first that the arts of the 
early world, the ‘ Juventas Mundi,’ though grafted on the Christian 
stock, would endeavour once more to ‘ wanton in youthful prime,’ and 
ona pagan soil. The same thing was certain as regards the early 
dialectic science. The little bird was sure, when the eagle on whose 
back it had mounted had reached her utmost elevation, to take its 
little fight and twitter a span or two higher. 

Another nurseling of authentic religion was no less likely to turn 
against her after a time, and for a time—that is, material science, or 
rather the rash award of those who occasionally profess to speak in her 
name. The connection between Faith and Science is not the less 
certain because indirect ; truth is akin to truth, though they have 
their ‘ family quarrels ;’ and the most spiritual of religions has proved 
far more auspicious to the knowledge of material things than any of 
those pagan religions which, while preserving many truths derived 
from patriarchal times and the primeval revelation, grew corrupted 
through material instincts. Unlike them, Christianity sustained the 
original doctrine of a Creator. The visible universe was proclaimed 
not to have existed eternally. It was not an emanation from the 
Divine, nor the Protean clothing of elemental divinities. It was a 
creation, and the creation of One whose action was ever orderly, and 
who was known to man as the Supreme Law-giver. A Christian 
intelligence could hardly doubt that God’s material universe must so 
far resemble His moral universe as to be grounded upon laws, the 
general permanence of which was attested, not contested, by the occa- 
sional occurrence of miracles vouchsafed only when required by His 
Creation’s moral ends. The Christian instinct believed also that God, 
who rewards the strenuous use of His gifts, not the hiding away of 
them in a napkin, had included in the heritage of man that know- 
ledge of the material creation which, in whatever degree it truly 
enlarges his intellect, must increase his appreciation of the Creator’s 
greatness, and of the creature’s comparative insignificance. But here 
again, on the Christian hypothesis, the littleness of pride was sure 
at times to abuse the gift. The greatest men of science have asserted 
as strongly as the theologians that humility is the precondition of 
knowledge ; but the smaller men among their followers have often been 

3K2 
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the brisker; and as Diogenes ‘ trampled on the pride of Plato with a 
greater pride,’ so they have now and then surpassed the superstitious 
credulity of a beggar-woman by the scientific credulity with which 
they have resounded, as if it had been a demonstrated certainty, 
the latest theory of some scientific improvisatore. These nimble 
spirits assure the theologian disposed to stand by the ordinary 
interpretation of a text, until it has been proved that the less 
obvious one is yet the right one, that the inspired record has been 
confuted by science, and they affirm this without waiting to learn 
from Theology what is, or is not, included in the term ‘inspiration,’ 
or from Science what is her final utterance on newly discovered 
facts. The ‘border warfare’ on the limit ground of religion and 
science may last long, but it is certain to end in a deeper appreciation 
of that Divine Truth with which scientific truth can never be at war 
while scientific error may be, though only for a time. But our theme 
is a different one; we are concerned with the subjective difficulties 
men make for themselves, not the objective difficulties they find. 


They are numerous, and they are clamorous. To many thinkers, 
as to many statesmen, religion has changed into the ‘ Religious 
Difficulty.’ It has become a controversy. And here it must be re- 
marked that the conditions of controversy, however inevitable, are 
by necessity less favourable to the elucidation of truth on the subject 
of religion than on subjects of less moment and less dignity. The ob- 
jector is free to put forward the whole of what he deems his case; the 
defender of religion, while replying to objections, has often to leave un- 
noticed the larger part of what he knows to be deepest and highest in 
the truth he defends, lest he should seem either to preach where he should 
argue, or, in arguing, to assume what, however certain, his adversary is 
not yet logically bound to concede. The laws of discussion compel him 
also to address almost exclusively the logical faculty in his opponent; 
yet he knows that the office of logic, in such subject-matter of 
thought, though a high, is a subordinate one—rather that of detect- 
ing sophisms and methodising inquiry than that of demonstrating 
truths—and consequently, that when he has confuted his opponent’s 
errors logically, he has not necessarily a claim on his full assent, though, 
in proportion as that opponent has a candid temper and a philosophic 
mind, the ‘sensation of positiveness’ which is sometimes strongest 
where faith is weakest may have undergone diminution, and he may 
have learned an excellert lesson, viz. to be sceptical as to scepticism. 
The logical faculty is but a part of man’s understanding, which is but 
a part of his intellect, itself a part only of his total being; notwith- 
standing, it is to this logical faculty that controversy mainly ad- 
dresses itself; while, on the other hand, it is the total being of man, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual, not a fragment of his mind, that 
receives the sacred challenge of Divine Truth. Intuitive reason sits 
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in a higher court than the ‘faculty judging according to sense,’ and 
pronounces with certainty—‘securus judicat ’—on matters of which 
the inferior faculty takes a limited cognisance, dealing in fact but 
with their superficial phenomena. It would be absurd if in studying 
geometry a student were to demand mathematical demonstration on 
condition of confining himself to diagram and compass, and of dis- 
carding the intuitive part of man’s intellect, acknowledging none of 
those axioms and postulates which admit of no argument, because 
they underlie all demonstration, and are certain witbout it. Equally 
unphilosophical must it be to exclude the intuitive when grappling 
with the problem ofa God. Yet this is, in a great part, required in 
argumentative discussion by the essential nature of controversy. The 
highest truth in matters theological belongs to a region above the 
polemical, as Theology has ever been the first to confess. This 
may also be said of scientific truth; but in another important 
respect these two orders of truth materially differ. If the in- 
tuitions of geometry do not admit of argument, neither do they re- 
quire it, for they address the reason alone. But the intuitive element 
in religion belongs both to man’s reason and also to that moral mind 
which includes the co-operation of the Will. To demand therefecre, as 
controversy does, not only such a demonstration of religion as yields 
certainty to reason at once moral and speculative, and brings peace to 
‘men of good will,’ but one that forcibly excludes all alternative 
‘views’ open to man’s free-will and insurgent fancy—this is, in a great 
part, surreptitiously to remove the theme of discussion from its 
higher grounds of thought and place it on lower grounds. The 
unbelievers say, sometimes perhaps unconsciously, of the believers, 
‘Their gods are gods of the hill country, but our gods are gods of 
the plain ;’ they demand battle on the lower level ; and in accepting 
their challenge the defenders of religion fight at disadvantage. All 
admit that it would be unfair to demand an exclusively logical de- 
monstration as to the existence of Conscience, 7.e. one forbidding all 
appeal to interior emotion, since conscience is, ex hypothesi, a moral 
power, addressing our whole moral nature with all its aspirations 
and sympathies, its hopes and fears, though it is by no means con- 
fined to the region of sentiment, and does not reject the witness 
derived from experience and expediency. It cannot surely be less 
unjust to deal after this narrow and arbitrary fashion with religion, 
which ever proclaims that, although in its relations with man’s reason 
it invariably respects the rules of logic, so far as they admit of a just 
application, its empire is coextensive with, and its demonstration 
addressed to, the total nature of man. 

Let us take another illustration. The material beauty of the 
earth, apart from all utilitarian considerations, witnesses to its 
Creator, because it reveals that law of loveliness to which He has sub- 
jected creation. But beauty is discerned through the imagination ; 
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and thus a faculty which in its perversions is often signally opposed 
to religion, has, notwithstanding, a grave office in attestation of her 
claims. Again, unhelped by the affections, it would be impossible to 
grasp the ideas of honour or patriotism. How much higher, thea, 
must not be the place in connection with religion assigned to the 
affections of man! Apart from their insight even human things 
cannot be understood. The nobler a character is, the less can it be 
interpreted by a coldly critical observation. 


You must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.? 


A great poet describes a beautiful character as ‘one that never 
can be wholly known,’ and the loftiest have often been those most 
subject to misinterpretation. How quickly the eye of love detects 
the need that cannot be expressed! How often sympathy thus does 
what genius without it could never do! Still more powerful than 
either the imagination or the affections is the moral being of man 
in sharpening that eye which deals with what is super-sensuous. Long 
before those memorable words had been uttered, ‘ If any man will do 
God’s will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God,’ the 
best pagan teachers had proclaimed loudly that it was to the pure 
heart and the righteous life that the vision of Truth was accorded. 
It is easy to suggest that such assertions respecting those indirect 
but vital relations which subsist between man’s intellect and his 
imagination, affections, and moral instincts, are but an attempt on 
the part of religious apologists to elude the tests of philosophy. The 
converse is the truth. The assertion is the assertion of philosophy. 
Nay, and this is remarkable, such a statement may be advanced even 
respecting man’s appreciation of mere material nature, and will then 
be unchallenged by those who forget how much more eminently it 
must apply to that which lies beyond nature. Mr. Carlyle maintains, 
with no less truth than eloquence, that nature has no meaning to the 
mere physical or the mere intellectual observer. He writes thus :— 


Without hands a man might have feet, and could still walk: but, consider it— 
without morality intellect were impossible for him: a thoroughly immoral man 
could not know anything at all! To know a thing, what we call knowing, a man 
must first ove the thing, sympathise with it: that is, be vrtuously related with it. 
If-he have not the justice to put down his own selfishness at every turn, the courage 
to stand by the dangerous-true at every turn, how shallhe know? His virtues, all 
of them, lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature, with her truth, remains to the bad, 
to the selfish, and the pusillanimous, for ever a sealed book: what such can know 
of Nature is mean, superficial, small; for the uses of the day merely. But does 
not the very fox know something of Nature? Exactly su: it knows where the 
geese lodge.® 


If Nature requires for her right interpretation the service of ¢ all’ 
a man’s virtues, the supernatural may certainly claim, as it has ever 
? Wordsworth. 8 Carlyle’s Hero- Worship, p. 99. 
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done, that of humility. It must require, however, many others also— 
the ‘ single eye’ of the Gospel, for divine truth comes home at once 
to the simple, but has no meaning for the sophisticated nature ; zeal 
and perseverance, for the search is often arduous; purity, for it is the 
‘clean of heart’ that ‘see God ;’ reverence, or else the inquirer will 
oyerrun and trample down truth in his quest after knowledge. Above 
all it requires a devout heart; for as a heart seduced from the right 
leads the intellect into error, so a heart faithful to the right leads it 
to truth. Men sometimes imagine that such statements apply only 
to revealed religion. They are true not less in relation to Theism. 
To suppose that this principle applies to human knowledge on all 
moral subjects, and even on the highest and fairest material subjects, 
and yet that when cited in connection with man’s appreciation of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, it is but a pretence and a pre- 
text, this is to declaim, not to reason. 

It is the whole vast and manifold being of man—his mind and 
his heart, his conscience and his practical judgment, his soul and his 
spirit—that Divine Truth challenges. The sceptic, when proud of his 
scepticism, insists upon the mighty and manifold problem being pre- 
sented to his logical faculty alone, and wonders why he can make so 
little of it. In place of dilating his being to embrace the largest of 
truths, he contracts it to a lance’s point, and pushes it forth in 
oppugnancy. He does not perceive that this mental attitude is one 
that violates not merely the philosophic conditions under which alone 
the knowledge he seeks could be his, but also those under which only it 
professes to be cognisable. He makes this demand because he insists 
on gaining his knowledge of things divine in no degree by way of 
gift, but exclusively as his own discovery: that is, not as religion but 
as science. He assumes that because religion, like nature, has its 
science, it therefore is science, and is nothing more. As well might 
he assume that nature is nothing more than natural philosophy. 
If he came forth to the threshold of his house, he would be bathed 
in the sunbeams. He has another way of ascertaining whether a 
sun exists. He retires to the smallest and darkest chamber in his 
house, closes the shutter, and peers through a chink. 

The indevout inquirer too often forgets also that even if it were to 
a single intellectual faculty that divine truth presents itself, still the 
aspect which it wears when seen would depend largely upon the per- 
cipient himself. Without any fault in itself it might to him appear 
either repulsive or uninteresting. The scientific plate from which 
the ordinary eye turns with dislike is to the eye of the scientist 
beautiful. This is because his point of view is that of science. Now, 
a man’s point of view, when he contemplates the great religious 
problem, is predetermined by all the antecedents of his life, by all 
its accidents, and much more by all its acts, evil or good, remembered 
or forgotten. To the mind of man in all the best ages religion has 
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been a matter of piercing significance. To that of some particular 
individual it may present but a blank or a distortion. That the fault 
belongs to religion is his assumption only. He is therefore bound 
in reason to distrust that assumption. In another matter also the 
over-hasty inquirer is apt to run too fast to a conclusion. ‘The 
truth at least of natural religion is a thing in itself discoverable, as 
believers affirm,’ he says; ‘ therefore, if they speak the truth, I should 
have succeeded long since in discovering it.’ But what is in its 
nature discoverable is not certain to be discovered by each man, and 
under all circumstances. The law of gravitation is discoverable: 
even the peasant may be acquainted with it, not indeed by discovery, 
but by a thoroughly reasonable deference to the consentient testi- 
mony of philosophers. A man of education and ability may refuse 
such deference, and he may also wholly fail, from a hundred causes, 
in his attempts to ascertain, by his own efforts alone, whether the 
calculations through which that law is known are correct. How 
much more may he not fail to discover for himself those divine truths 
which, when received as a part of his heritage, he despised! A great 
philosophical writer has borne witness on this subject. Coleridge thus 
sets forth the results of his long and profound meditations :— 


I became convinced that religion, as both the corner-stone and the key-stone of 
morality, must have a moral origin ; so far at least that the evidence of its doctrines 
could not, like the truths of abstract science, be wholly independent of the will. 
It were therefore to be expected that its fundamental truth (he speaks of Theism) 
would be such as might be denied, though only by the fool, and even by the fool 
from the madness of the heart alone! . . . The understanding meantime suggests, 
the analogy of experience facilitates the belief. Nature excites and recalls it as by 
a perpetual revelation. Our feelings almost necessitate it; and the law of conscience 
peremptorily commands it. The arguments that at all apply to it are inits favour; 
and there is nothing against it but its own sublimity. It could not be intellectually 
more evident without becoming morally less effective; without counteracting its 
own end by sacrificing the life of Faith to the cold mechanism of a worthless, 
because compulsory, assent.‘ 


If Coleridge believed that Theism did not admit of a strict 
demonstration through that ‘sciential reason the objects of which 
are purely theoretical,’ apart from the inquirer’s ‘ good will,’ and in 
spite of his hostile temper, this was, in his estimate, but because 
religion stands above such demonstrations. ‘I believe,’ he says, ‘ the 
notion of God is essential to the human mind; that it is called 
forth into distinct consciousness principally by the conscience, and 
auxiliarily by the manifest adaptation of means to ends in the out- 
ward creation.’ ® 

By some this will be stigmatised as ‘mysticism.’ Why should 
men feel aggrieved by all that constitutes the greatness of humanity ? 
Those who object to mysteries in religion, whether natural or revealed, 

* Biographia Literaria, part ii. p. 208. 
* Literary Remains, vol. i. pp. 390-91. 
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object to religion’s belonging to the infinite, or else to man’s 
being permitted to have any dealings with the infinite. The finite 
intelligence is of course not able to comprehend in its fulness the 
infinite. Is it, then, an injury to man that he is raised high enough 
to apprehend, at least in a fragmentary way, such portions of it as are 
nearest to him and most needful? If such knowledge sometimes 
strikes upon difficulties, is that strange? Where the finite and the 
infinite intersect there must needs be apparent contradictions—that is, 
there must be truths so large that, as Coleridge remarks, to our petty 
intelligence they can only express themselves approximately and in the 
form of converse statements mutually supplemental, notwithstanding 
what at first sight seems mutual opposition. What mysteries prove is 
that man’s mind has, by God’s aid, reached its highest, and that God 
is higher still. The philosopher who thinks that to him there should 
be no mysteries does not think that there should be none to the peasant. 
Yet the intellectual difference between man and man must be small 
compared with that between man and God. 

Those who demand definitions on all occasions, after that ‘ stand 
and deliver ’ fashion more common among peremptory than profound 
thinkers, forget that it is more often through careful description than 
through definition that the most vital, and also the most practical, 
part of our knowledge reaches us. If our knowledge of things divine 
remained, even when at its highest, restricted within the limit of 
exact definitions, a new charge would be brought against it, viz. that 
it was not a divine truth revealed to us, so far as our smallness can 
receive it, but merely one of the petty systems shaped by the human 
understanding—its creation at once and its plaything. Were it indeed 
no more than this it would include nothing that defies an exhaustive 
analysis. It is a special ‘note’ of divine truth, that although, when 
presented to man, it does not contradict the higher reason, yet it 
transcends that mechanical faculty which exults only in the work of 
its own hands. Religion is given to us as our help, not our boast. 
It can lift us, but we cannot bring it down. It is a truth immeasur- 
ably above us, with which we are allowed to have relations :—we cannot 
therefore inspect it as if it were a map outspread beneath us. 
We are surely little tempted to complain merely because we 
are allowed glimpses of more than we can measure, and not per- 
mitted to see, as a whole, a truth which professes to show us but its 
utmost parts, those immediately needful for us. Such complaints 
do not proceed from reason, which, just because it expects proportion 
in all things, does not expect authentic religion to be without diffi- 
culties to a finite intelligence. They proceed rather from petty 
conceptions of things the largest man deals with. 

It is the lawless in man, not the clearsighted, which revolts from 
mystery. Mystery implies obedience in the form of docility. Such 
is the first moral habitude which authentic religion might have been 
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expected to demand. It is the claim which nature makes. So far as 
our natural life is cast in a divine mould, as distinguished from that 
portion of it which is artificial and conventional, it makes upon us, 
in its initiatory stages, the same demand made by religion. It is 
through a sympathetic and joyous docility that we learn to walk, to 
speak, to exercise and direct our first affections, to reach out to the 
rudiments of all wisdom. The process is one from faith to know- 
ledge. It is but mechanical and technical knowledge that is won 
on other conditions. Sciolists quarrel with religion for being in analogy 
with nature, and for eternalising the youth of our heart. This isa 
temper the more childish the less it is childlike—one that reaches 
decrepitude before it reaches intellectual manhood; one that never 
attains that heroic strength which copes resolutely with the great acts 
and sufferings of life and death. 

Reason knows that man becomes dwarfed the moment he loses 
hold of God, and that the bond between him and God—religion— 
ceases to be religion if it discards its sovereign attributes. If it 
declines from doctrinal truth and becomes but literature or art, it 
can do nothing more for man. It can serve him only on condition 
of ruling him; and it can rule him only through the ‘ obedience of 
faith,’ which accepts mysteries because, though it sees, it yet knows 
that in the present preparatory stage of man’s existence, it has to see 
‘as through a glass darkly.’ Reason perceives that it must be the 
function of religion to challenge what is deepest in man at once with 
a potent voice, and a gentle one, thus eliciting a belief which 
would be barren if it did not blend with and work through love, 
Reason sees that if religion included no mystery it would inspire 
no reverence; that in the absence of reverence all its divine truths 
would for us become shrivelled up into withered forms and polemical 
disputations ; that pride would be inflamed, the heart hardened, and 
a wider gulf than nature’s set between Godand man. Reason acknow- 
ledges that it is worthy of God that, in His dealings with man, 
whether through natural religion or revelation, He should both show 
Himself and shroud Himself—disclose Himself to men of good will, 
who can walk humbly and bravely in His light, and veil Himself from 
those to whom the revelation abused would prove but a woe. God 
shows Himself, and He shrouds Himself, alike in His Word and in 
His works. ‘The heavens are His garment ;’ and it is the office of 
a garment both to indicate and to conceal what it invests. 

Reason knows her own limits. When the subject-matter lies 
wholly within those limits, as in science, truth is proved by reason; 
in matters capable of man’s apprehension in part, and yet partially 
beyond those limits, it is proved to reason. In the former case reason 
asserts; in the latter she confesses: in the former case she judges 
alone; in the latter she sits among assessors. When reaching her 
conclusions on revealed religion, she listens without jealousy to the 
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whisper of faith, remembering that, of all God’s creatures on earth, 
one alone is capable of receiving a challenge so high—His reasonable 
creature, man. When forming her judgment on the great Theistic 
problem, reason does not decline as irrelevant the witness of con- 
science. She knows that while conscience affirms a law, and therefore 
a law-giver, it is yet so far from asserting its own divine sufficiency 
that it acknowledges it cannot give man strength faithfully to obey 
that law. It calls itself but a voice—a veice crying in a wilderness ; 
and its power and its weakness alike point to One greater than itself. 
Reason knows that it is but declamation to set up morality in place 
of religion. Gratitude, loyalty, honour, prudence, benevolence, the 
sympathies alike and the aspirations of humanity, all these have a 
place in morality; and, like conscience, they declare that they 
possess interests in the question whether man has a Creator and a 
Judge. If he has,then man’s moral duties must be all of them duties 
toHim. It is not reason that refuses to take counsel with such advisers. 
While bowing to faith in what is beyond her ken, but yet congruous 
with all her holiest instincts, reason offers up her ‘ reasonable sacrifice,’ 
and receives her reward. It is this—that she is herself received as a 
subject and citizen into the luminous and measureless kingdom of 
Theism ; all the verities of that kingdom, the existence of God, His 
unity, wisdom, love, justice, His providence, omnipresence, and omni- 
potence, all His attributes, as numerous as the faculties of all creatures 
capable of knowing Him, becoming thenceforth a portion of her heri- 
tage, and having their place in her teaching. Theism having become 
practical—i.e. devotional—the true Theist learns that, from the first, 
Christianity was implied in it ; and that the doctrine of a Providence 
pointed to that of the Incarnation. 

Reason detects at once the unreasonableness of the charges most 
commonly brought against faith. She sees nothing unreasonable in the 
belief that an endowment or power should exist, as distinct from the 
mathematical faculty as the latter is from the experimental, one able, 
not when obliterating the inferior faculties, but when supplementing 
and raising them, to elicit a new and spiritual ‘ discernment,’ a power 
august and helpful to man when meditating on supernatural things 
and eternal interests. The denial of this faculty on grounds purely 
@ priori, or from prejudice, is among the paradoxical notes of a time 
when many proclaim, on the flimsiest evidence, the existence of 
faculties by which we can recognise remote material objects without 
aid from the senses, or converse with departed souls who revisit earth 
to play tricks under tables. For some persons the supernatural retains 
its charm, provided it can be dissociated from the glory of God or the 
good of man. 

Reason has no sympathy with a common allegation alarming to 
men at once proud and easily frightened—viz. that faith means 
belief on compulsion. A man may profess, but obviously cannot 
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exercise faith on compulsion; and, if he simulates it, religion inex- 
orably esteems him but as one who adds hypocrisy to unbelief. To 
exercise faith is to believe Divine truth not only with as great a 
freedom as reason uses in other matters, but with freedom of a more 
absolute order. When reason believes, on the testimony of sense, in 
the material objects around us, the mind is chiefly passive, and exer- 
cises little more freedom than a mirror that reflects them. When a 
finer faculty deals with a geometric problem, the intellect is, no 
doubt, active ; but, if it discerns the truth at all, it does so by intuition, 
and must needs accept it. In neither of these cases is there either 
merit or demerit, for whether the truth be discerned or remains undis- 
cerned, the confession or denial of it is alike involuntary. But when 
man believes divine truth, on divine faith, he believes voluntarily 
as well as reasonably, and therefore meritoriously. It is the special 
dignity of God’s rational creature that that union with his Creator for 
which he was made is effected neither passively on his part, nor involun- 
tarily, but through a personal co-operation with grace, which, though 
a humble, is also the highest exercise of his most God-like power— 
free will. In mere intellect there is often, as in the animal part of 
our being, something that resembles mechanism—witness our in- 
voluntary ‘association of ideas.’ In our ordinary and worldly life 
there is also an element of bondage, for we act, though only within 
certain limits, under the suasion of downward-tending inclinations, 
and with a preference determined in part by the balance of earthly 
interests. But soul remains free; and the will, the spiritual within 
us, when it is a ‘good will’ becomes the highest expression of our 
freedom, lifting the reason into its loftiest sphere, and delivering the 
heart from the thraldom of inferior motives. The obedience of this 
“nobler will to grace is the ‘fiat’ which unites man with God; and 
faith, the light of the soul, is the child of that union. The Creator’s 
primal ‘Fiat lux’ was an act of supreme authority; the creature’s 
‘ Fiat voluntas tua’ is anact of humility,and irradiates the world within. 
Faith, so far from being belief on compulsion, is, in the highest 
sense, the spirit’s act, and an eminently reasonable act, though 
also more than reasonable. There is no difficulty in recognising 
this truth except to those who have been entangled by sophisms, and 
cannot discern what is divinely simple. The unbeliever unconsciously 
assumes that the frank acceptance of a creed is much the same sort 
of thing whether that creed be true or false. He thus implicitly 
implies that truth does not exist; for if it exists it must wield a 
moral power. Religion affirms the contrary—viz. that objective truth 
does exist, and that God’s reasonable creature was created in a dignity 
so high, and after his fall renewed by a grace so admirable, that his 
well-being consists in communion with Truth, whose claim he has 
been made capable of recognising :—‘ Deus, qui humane substantie 
dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti, et mirabilius reformasti.’ The 
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creature challenged by the Truth is also a creature formed ‘in the 
image of God ;’ and to that challenge he responds, ‘ This is flesh of my 
flesh and bone of my bone.’ Enough has come to him in the way of 
evidence, not of course to make any creed, but to make a true creed, 
credible :—belief is consequently reasonable; but the mind is not 
therefore compelled to believe: a moral motive is presented to a 
man ‘of good will,’ and faith, which is morally bound to crown 
reason, supervenes upon it because the will is in vital sympathy with 
the true and is not held back by ‘invincible’ hindrances. It is plainly 
illogical to say that this, religion’s statement respecting the nature 
and genesis of faith, is unsound, merely because creeds that mix error 
with truth are sometimes accepted. Such creeds are accepted, not 
by divine faith, but, at best, by mere human faith ; and creeds wholly 
corrupt are accepted by that blind credulity which ‘believes a lie.’ 
True Faith is not the less true because it is imitated by false faith, 
just as Virtue is not rendered null because hypocrisy is common. 
The perfect freedom of divine faith is a fundamental hypothesis of 
theology ; faith would otherwise lose all that nobility which authentic 
religion has ever claimed for it ; while unbelief would involve no more 
responsibility than erroneous judgments on scientific or historical 
subjects. A man may esteem Cesar a bad general, and yet be only 
mistaken ; but if he repudiates the laws of conscience, he is acknow- 
ledged by all grave reasoners to stand guilty unless he has the excuse 
of an ignorance not connected with the will. If moral faith be thus 
a duty, and yet be free, why should religious faith be branded as 
compulsory merely because it too is a duty ? 

Reason does not sanction another charge brought against religion, 
—viz. that it is all ‘ bribery and corruption,’ and that its votaries 
believe only to gain enjoyment, or shun suffering, in a future life. 
This is at best a misconception, and sometimes not without a touch 
of the spiteful. Religion does not reserve her rewards for the next 
world exclusively ; or, rather, those who dwell in the temporal world 
dwell also in the eternal, eternity not being a prolongation of time, 
but a vaster sphere clasping a smaller one, and reaching with its 
penetrating influences to beings enclosed at once within both. It is 
a commonplace of theology that the Christian seeks the Cross, and com- 
monly finds it, while yet the consolations of religion not only exist for 
those who dwell upon earth, but are granted in their higher degrees to 
those whe have most of suffering. Moreover, the desire of heaven is 
not a form of selfishness. On the contrary, it is the only effectual 
eure for selfishness. The selfish man makes himself the centre of his 
universe, loving little besides, except so far as the love of others can 
minister to self-love : but heaven is not an improved earth for specious 
baseness; it is the ‘ Beatific Vision’ which draws the beholder into itself, 
renewing the creature after the divine image, while it also makes him 
realise that merely relative and dependent character which belongs 
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to all creaturely existence. In that Vision self-love is lost, while 
true personality, far from being even merged, is developed to 
the utmost. The desire of heaven, that is the love of God and 
the belief that the highest good must consist in the contemplation and 
fruition of the Uncreated Good, is not founded on any calculation 
of interests, but is a primary spiritual instinct. The converse fear is 
also a primary instinct of our spiritual being, and one of which the 
animal nature seems incapable. It is the fear of an eternal exile from 
the supreme Good and the supreme Love—an exile self-inflicted by an 
eternal hate. If it be objected that the promised reward of righteous- 
ness, whether in the present or a future life, destroys the disinterest- 
edness of religion, it may suffice to reply that the cavil might be 
raised equally against virtue, since ‘virtue is its own reward,’ and 
against disinterestedness itself, since disinterestedness is man’s sole 
protection from many of his heaviest cares. Who would affirm that 
filial love means but the child’s selfish desire for parental protection, 
and that parental love is but theparent’sintention to enjoy hischildren’s 
reverence, or their aid in his old age? Jame and power are among 
the rewards of good actions done for man’s behoof; yet it is not true 
that those actions are done chiefly, or need be done at all, ‘ for pay.’ 
Those who look only at the wrong side of the tapestry can see nothing 
save the stuck-out ends of threads; but they are not philosophers on 
that account. A world in which there existed no connection between 
happiness and excellence would be a world in which happiness must 
chiefly spring from, and gravitate towards, evil—a belief which would 
implicitly deny the existence of a Creator Himself at once all-blessed 
and all-good. The aspiration after a love for God wholly disinter- 
ested has seldom been expressed with such ardour as in the celebrated 
Hymn of St. Francis Xavier who, notwithstanding, believed the 
Saviour’s promise that the humblest good action shall ‘not lack its 
reward ;’ and those who disclaim all religious fear, on the ground 
that ‘ perfect love casteth out fear,’ are claiming for themselves 
perfection—let us hope, without observing that they are doing so. 
Another popular charge against religion, while one that reason 
repudiates, is one that vanity and weakness are especially influenced 
by—viz. the charge that faith is feebleness. Reason perceives that if 
faith exists at all, it must, on the contrary, be a strenuous energy. To 
it belongs not only the gift of spiritual discernment, but that of 
daring. It is the great spiritual venture, launching forth ‘in search 
of new worlds beyond the deep.’ Like virtue it is a virile gift. 
One of the failings which chiefly produces lack of faith is lack of 
courage. Faith isa power; and as, in history, it has wrestled with all 
the powers of this world, so, in the history of a soul, it wrestles with 
Powers unseen. Man, even subsequent to the Fall, is, except where 
a second Fall has drawn him down beneath the level of fallen nature, 
a religious being—one who has the strength that endures long kneel- 
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ing, as well as the power of sitting or lying still. He has a soul, as 
well as a mind and a body. Religion is a strong soul’s commerce 
with God, as scientific thought is the strong mind’s commerce with 
philosophic truth, and fruitful labour is the strong hand’s commerce 
with nature. That sacred commerce belongs to the soul at once 
through the submission and the dauntless energy of faith. The entire 
and final loss of that faith is to the soul what imbecility is to our 
mental, and torpor to our animal being. It is the barrenness of a 
soul that has not energy to bring forth truth. It is no error of 
strength: it is the restless feebleness either of the world’s premature 
senility, or of malady itself a temporary senility. 

Whenever, yielding thus to spiritual weakness, man has relaxed 
his grasp upon truth once his, he has soon after been found running 
upon the downward trails of the old pagan philosophies—a circum- 
stance full of significance. The most irrational of these was the theory 
which accounted for the universe in its present form by a ‘ fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms.’ Of course it would be absurd to impute such 
a theory to those who believe in Evolution, for that theory admits 
that, outside what it accounts for, there remain three problems still 
unsolved—viz. the origin of the first matter, of life, and of law, 
including the laws connected with Evolution. To the theist these 
three problems are solved by that which ‘ Evolution,’ if it does not 
teach, yet does not deny—viz. the existence of a Divine Creator. 
Matter cannot be eternal; but God, if a man takes in the idea at all, 
cannot be thought of as other than eternal. He who is the Eternal 
Existence has created the first matter; He who has life in Himself 
has created life; and He who is the Supreme Lawgiver has subjected 
matter and life to the laws they obey. But all evolutionists are not 
theists; and the atheistic form of Evolution, abjuring the support 
which a philosophic evolution derives from Theism, involves in a more 
pretentious form an absurdity quite as great as a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms—viz. the dogma that a Matter self-subsisting, and quickened 
by a Life never imparted, obeys a Law never imposed upon it. 
Again, the most abject of the ancient philosophies was the cynical, 
which selected the tub for its temple. But not less cynical is 
that modern materialism (Carlyle would have called it ‘ hog-wash’) 
which, disbelieving in the existence of soul, makes man a mere 
animal, and educes whatever he thinks or feels out of a perishable 
material organisation. If man were indeed but the most intellectual 
of animals, he would be the worst, since he would be the only animal 
that sins. Among the forms of modern cynicism may be classed that 
of * Agnosticism,’ which does not deny that a God may exist, but 
affirms that, even on that supposition, man must remain ignorant of 
His existence, adding that knowledge on that subject, or the kindred 
subject of man’s immortality, is needless, such themes -béing amongst 
those respecting which a healthy mind will feel mo distress. The 
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diseased limb feels no distress when the period of mortification has set 
in, and that of dissolution is imminent; and yet mortification is not 
thought a healthy condition. The paganism of old times, till its 
season of mortification had arrived, would have despised a contented 
Agnosticism ; for with the hopes and the yearnings derived from a 
belief in immortality was interwoven whatever was great in the arts 
or acts of antiquity. The child is no agnostic; like the peasant 
he is ignorant of many things irrelevant ; but he ‘ delightedly believes’ 
in things divine. ‘Agnostic’ is a Greek word, signifying much the 
same as a time-honoured one derived from the Latin—viz. ‘ Igno- 
ramus;’ and one hardly sees why the invention of this new term 
should be considered as so great a flight of modern philosophy. Con- 
temporaneously with these metaphysical systems there have too often 
been put forward ethical theories, which it would be unjust to charge 
upon any large school of thought, but which notwithstanding carry with 
them unequivocal warnings to several. They have vindicated suicide, 
infanticide, the putting to death of persons in hopeless disease, and 
much besides of a character worse still, which painfully recalls the lowest 
ages of paganism. The books propounding them have been publicly 
sold in the streets, and defended in the courts of justice. Surely a 
boastful age is not without cause for misgivings, and may one day 
find cause to be grateful for humiliations ! 

One would have thought that the primary mathematical truths 
at least must ever occupy an unassailable place; but those who are 
old-fashioned enough still to believe in the universal and absolute 
character of geometry are now named as the followers of a special 
‘intuitional school’ by persons who ascribe, astonishing as the 
statement may seem, our knowledge of abstract, as of physical 
science, to experience, not to reason, and who affirm that in other 
planets a larger experience may contradict the assertions which it. 
makes in ours, such as that two and two must invariably amount to 
the same as three and one, and that the angles of a triangle must in 
every case be equal to two right angles! Once more, personal identity 
might be supposed proof against cavil; but passages ® may be found in 
recent books of high pretension, which mean—if they. possess a 
coherent meaning—that man’s moral existence is but az on-flowing 
irresponsible stream of sensations, thoughts, and purposes, not ruled 
by any independent and personal will, but necessarily winding in the 
channel moulded for them by irresistible motive and external cir- 
cumstance. Scarcely less strange are the conclusions of acertain new 
philosophy which regards itself as the high-water mark of all philo- 
sophic systems. It informs us that it was but an extravagance of 
the human race, in its childhood, which made man turn his attention 
to things divine; that the same race, only a little wiser in its youth, 

® Several such passages are quoted in a remarkable book, Mr. Kirkman’s Philosophy 
without Assumptiors. 
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had then made a study of moral and metaphysical subjects; but 
that, mature at last, it has now discovered that the proper object of 
investigation and interest is material nature. Fraudulent nomen- 
clature is one of those fine arts in which false science is an adept. 
It deserves a sterner censure than most errors, though one confined 
to those who invented it, and not extended to those who, themselves 
ensnared, use it unwittingly. It has its alluring side. It praises 
‘truth,’ but truth in its tongue means but a portion of what it 
means elsewhere, viz. truth discovered, revealed truth being 
remorselessly ignored. It praises the love of truth; but it loves 
truth so little that it prefers the search after truth to the possession 
and use of truth, alleging often that the very claim to revealed truth 
is an unworthy one, because it implies a restriction on inquiry. It 
praises ‘culture;’ but the term, in its cant sense, excludes those 
thinkers of our time, though highest in art, science, and letters, who 
have remained believers in the Bible, and includes in its brevet pro- 
motion all who believe in the latest theory of Biblical criticism. It 
boasts its ‘free-thought;’ but the ‘thought’ thus lauded is not 
deep; and the ‘freedom’ does not include a freedom from that 
presumption which most impedes sound thought, or even from 
that cowardice which trembles at the charge of ‘ obscurantism.’ 
Fraudulent nomenclature has also its cautious side. Working its 
way through books and journals read by believers as well as by un- 
believers, it is skilful not to shock: besides its strong meat for men, 
it has milk for those who are still but babes in unbelief, draws dis- 
tinctions between atheism and ‘ dogmatic atheism,’ and asserts that 
to admit a God is not to admit a personal God, but only a Force 
that may exist impersonally, like the law of gravitation. Theists, 
of course, ascribe to God, but in a transcendent sense as well as 
degree, attributes such as love, wisdom, justice, holiness, power, which, 
ina sense and degree immeasurably lower, exist in man also, simply 
because man was made in God’s image:—the new nomenclature, 
inverting the tiuth, has the assurance to stigmatise such an ascrip- 
tion, in the absence of which the term God would. represent no idea, 
and make no appeal either to the moral reason or the human heart, 
a3 man’s creation of a God after his own image, and nicknames it 
‘anthropomorphism.’ The new philosophy last referred to has car- 
tied this new nomenclature to its utmost extreme. It does not deny 
a‘Grand Etre;’ it only denies that he is God. The ‘Grand Etre’ 
is Humanity: the individuals of the human race perish and vanish, 
but Humanity remains: it is to be worshipped; and an elaborate 
system of rites and festivals has been instituted for that worship ! 
This system is certainly original, for it combines atheism with idola- 
try, viz. worship, the highest it has to give, of that which is not 
God; and it unites both with a practice as anomalous in the eye of 
reason as of faith, viz. the adoration of that which has no actual 
Vou. XIII.—No. 75. 3 L 
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existence, since, apart from the individuals it supposes to pass into 
nothingness, Humanity is but a collective name. 

A word on the ideal end of this philosophy. Assuming its even- 
tual prevalence and the success of its aims, man would have finally 
put aside all hope of attaining knowledge respecting things divine, and 
also all belief in the soul’s immortality. On the other hand, he would 
have perfected his knowledge of nature, and his mastery over the 
material universe. Let us assume also that he had banished diseases, 
improved civil government, and lengthened human life. What does 
the triumph amount to? The narrowing of man’s being by the ex- 
tinction of its spiritual part and the enlarged possession of all those 
things which, apart from things spiritual, are nothings. The human 
affections, if we believed that the objects of them must moulder for 
ever in the dust, would either shrivel up like dead leaves, or survive 
but to mock us; and we should envy the animal races among which 
they are, as for such they should be, evanescent. Unfountained 
from above, the higher moral virtues would decay for lack of a mean- 
ing; and the imaginative arts would dwindle in sympathy with that 
decline. Our perfected knowledge of physical science, when nothing 
remained to be known, would waken neither our energies nor our 
admiration ; nay, possibly, when we had learned how to ‘ put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes,’ our last discovery might be that 
our planet had shrunk to an asteroid and our palace to a prison. If 
a human aspiration remained, the victories of our material knowledge 
would but intensify our grief at the invincible barrier between us and 
all moral knowledge. Barbaric races live in a twilight region of 
intellect, clasped by a boundless horizon of twilight hope :—‘per- 
fected’ humanity would dwell in a blinding glare of knowledge 
respecting matters barren to the soul and to the heart, encompassed 
by the very blackness of darkness respecting all those which are 
precious to the spirit. The contrast would make the loss intole- 
rable. Man would walk upon an earth all ashes, and under a heaven 
alliron. The ideal of the Positivist philosophy would be the nearest 
realisation of that hell which Christian philosophy, by no means 
bound to interpret literally Biblical expressions one of which is 
obviously metaphorical, has found it difficult to define. And yet this 
vast despair would be but a misplaced, stunted, and vitiated fragment 
of the boundless Christian hope, which includes in its heaven, not 
lost in a Vision and Fruition mightier yet, the perfection of every 
knowledge, separated from the error mixed with earthly knowledge, 
and graduated aright amid the hierarchy of the knowledges; and 
includes not less the perfection of every high and pure affection, 
cleansed from mortal dross, separated from what was temporary in its 
purpose, and exalted, not lowered, by just subordination in the hier- 


archy of love. 
At a time when ‘ Progress’ is the cry, and ‘ We will charge you 
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with reaction’ is the threat, it may be well to remark that there is 
such a thing as progress neither upward nor onward, but downward, 
and such a thing as reaction in favour practically of ages both 
remoter and blinder than those condemned on the ground that they 
were ‘dark ages.’ In defence of such progress is raised another 
popular cry, ‘Beware of tradition,’ ‘Beware of prepossessions.’ 
This is also a cry to which reason can give but a limited consent. 
Whatever knowledge has been attained, or will ever be attained, 
must needs be transmitted by parents to their children, and therefore 
must reach remote generations largely as a tradition, without on 
that account forfeiting the benefit of that evidence, whether external 
or internal, by which it is authenticated. Humanity itself is a tra- 
dition, and cannot separate itself from the conditions of an historical 
existence; and though philosophy, no less than religion, protests 
against ‘traditions of men,’ it condemns by that term only those 
local and partial traditions of the clique, the school, or the nation, 
which make null a larger truth at once attested by reason, and 
brought home by the universal consent of men, as part of the human 
heritage, to individual man, at a period when he is as yet too young 
adequately to test, though yet he feels, its reasonableness. Moral 
prepossessions we must have, because the best thoughts of the best 
ages, when sifted by time, mould our beings from the first, and 
because, if we had not moral prepossessions, we should have immoral. 
Should ‘ Agnosticism ’ last long enough to become a tradition, the child 
born in that sect will start with prepossessions, such as that ‘truth’ 
is what each of us troweth, or has discovered, and that ‘liberty ’ con- 
sists in our having always an undisputed choice between alternatives, 
not in our willingly and gladly, and by no means on compulsion, 
believing the true and doing the right. If we discarded ‘prepossessions,’ 
we should enter on the study of morals without the admission of any 
responsibility on our part, and to that of history without any prefer- 
ence for the just ruler above the tyrant. Man could never have 
made a beginning of natural philosophy if he had not come to it 
with that high prepossession, the idea of law; and, as Bacon reminds 
us, the ‘ prudens interrogatio’ is necessary if we would elicit from 
nature more than the fool’s answer. If prepossessions are thus pre- 
conditions for natural and for moral philosophy, are they intrusive in 
religion ? 

As superficial is another allegation often made, viz. Religion but 
solves the riddles of existence by resolving them into another riddle 
as inexplicable. Were it true that it only resolved the many into 
one, it would so far have followed the aspiration of philosophy, which 
is to resolve phenomena into laws, and laws into a single law, and 
which knows that the ultimate ground of all must remain inexpli- 
cable to science, since, if capable of being explained into aught beside, 
it would not be the ultimate. But this is the least part of the 
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sophism. Religion does not substitute riddles for riddles. She an- 
swers a thousand painful riddles, each of them a Sphinx ready to 
devour us, by lifting them into a higher region; and she resolves 
them, as has been well said by Auguste Nicolas,’ into one sun-like 
mystery, which, if itself too bright to be scanned with undazzled eyes, 
yet irradiates the whole world besides. The ages and nations bear 
witness to that mystery ; it is the mystery of power and of healing, 
of life and of love. The knowledge of God ratifies conscience and 
enlightens it; consecrates reason while humbling it; sets the will 
free by teaching it to substitute for the thraldom of petty motives 
a glad submission to a holy law. It is the mother of progressive 
wisdom and of spiritual civilisation; it gives man the power to act 
righteously and to bear patiently ; it changes an anarchy of warring 
passions into a royal commonwealth of graduated powers. For ages it 
has dried the eyes of the widow and guided the orphan’s feet. Yet 
these are but its lesser gifts, for its higher boast is that it creates an 
inner world of sanctity and peace, a ‘hidden life’ of the creature 
with the Creator, the pledge of a glorified life with Him. The spleen 
of an ungrateful and hasty time may fancy that it can sweep such 
gifts away ; but a true philosophy will rebuke a revolt so self-destruc- 
tive and so dishonourable. Whatever the theorist may affirm or 
deny, Christianity professes to be essentially a life, the life of indi- 
vidual man, and of social man; and, despite the scandals produced 
by those who have but taken religion’s name in vain, human 
experience has attested her claim. We live in an experimental 
age: a sceptic would do well to become an experimentalist, and test 
religion by living it. Amid his inquiries he should include a careful 
one as to whether he has been a sincere and a reverent inquirer. 
We have been told, and not untruly, that ‘ honest doubt’ has in it much 
of faith. But doubt is not honest when it is proud, when it is reckless, 
when it is as confident as if thoughtless negation were solid conviction, 
or as apathetic as if Divine truth would be less of a gain to man than 
the ‘ struggles that elicit strength.’ It is in the light, not the dark- 
ness, that men struggle; and it is the Christian life that claims the 
name ofa warfare. The warrior must have solid ground beneath his feet. 

Alas! the defender of religion must ever end with a confession. 
If all those who believe had but been true to their trust, religion 
must in every age have shone abroad with a light that would long since 
and finally have conquered the world to itself. It is an eye keener than 
ours that sees how far each man has used his wealth of faith rightly, 
or come by his poverty honestly. If in many a case unbelief means 
a defective will, in how many is it not the malady of a bewildered 
time! How many a one who is tossed from doubt to doubt may yet, 
in the depths of his being, resemble St. Augustine when he was 
drawing nigh to the truth, and knew it not! God alone knew that 
7 Etudes Philosophiques. 
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in him the love of the good and of the true had never ceased, and 
that, however dry and barren might be the surface of his soul, there 
still remained, far down, the dews of past grace—and the tears of 
Monica, Almost to the last in what strange confusions did not that 
great soul remain, reserved as it was for a career so arduous and an ex- 
piation so noble, from the moment that peace of heart had fitted him 
for the militant life of the Christian, that the darkness which paralyses 
strength had been chased, and that a Divine light had ‘given the 
battle to his hands.’ His conversion came quickly at last. Yet the 
process had been slow. He had learned that the enemies of religion 
disputed chiefly with the creations of their own fancy; that their 
difficulties were but those found no less abundantly throughout the 
course of nature than in the lore supernatural ; that their warfare was 
one against the heart of man, with all its hopes and its aspirations, 
all that can give security to joy and a meaning to pain. Yet still he 
wavered. Few things earthly helped more to his conversion than 
the philosophy of Plato, yet just before it he seemed on the point 
of committing his life in despair to that of Epicurus. So strongly 
does man contend against man’s greatness; so perseveringly does 
he flee from his good! But the happy hour came, and the ages 
have found cause to rejoice. In becoming a Christian, St. Augustine 
became also a true Theist—that is one who not only believes in God, 
but loves Him and adores; for love, like humility and faith, is 
learned at the foot of the Cross. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE ART OF 
STNGING. 


Ir must have struck every intelligent frequenter of the concert-rooms 
to what hopeless straits an enthusiastic admirer of any particular 
singer is put when asked to give his reasons for appreciating the 
merits of his favourite. The answer, if one is given, is often couched 
in vague generalities, and in some cases may be said to amount to 
literally nothing at all. The artist has a good voice, one is told, a 
clear enunciation, has performed certain towrs de force with success, 
and even (for such reasons have ere this been given) his general 
appearance and deportment are pleasing. 

Why should this incapacity to give a reason for liking a thing 
exist ? The explanation is clear enough to those who have turned 
their attention to the phenomenon, and lies in the fact that an 
audience taken collectively knows little or nothing of the art of 
singing, and even were the very executant who is the object of 
applause interrogated as to the cause of his or her success, in but few 
eases probably would a satisfactory explanation be forthcoming, for 
although he or she may have received such education in the art as is 
usually afforded, that education does not take into account the fact 
that explanation may sometimes be required. 

There exists, indeed, no complete and intelligent system of vocal 
training. Pupils are not required to reason; suffice it if, after years 
of toil, by hook or by crook, rightly or wrongly, they acquire the 
power to produce certain effects. It may be pointed out as an ex- 
traordinary fact that while singing is the most widely diffused of all 
arts, no art is more in its infancy with regard to the principles on 
which it is taught. I will not stop to offer an explanation of the 
anomaly. A fine voice will go a long way with an uncritical 
audience ; and there are many singers, I fear, who set a higher value 
on the apparent satisfaction of others than on the absolute conscious- 
ness of having satisfied themselves. 

Thanks to Garcia and others, we have now a sufficiency of works 
dealing with the mechanism of the voice, the action of each organ in 
the production of sound, and the like, but there is as yet no adequate 
system for the application of the principles of vocal rendering, no 
agreement between professors as to the manner of teaching those 
principles, and consequently pupils are bewildered by the apparently 
endless variety and incongruity of the methods offered them. 
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In Signor Crivelli’s Art of Singing he says :— 

In some of the principal musical institutions of Europe a pupil is passed from 
class to class under different professors, who, regardless of naturally established 
laws, have written or adopted in practice various methods of singing, each contra- 
dicting the other; so that, at last, the pupil often ends by destroying every vocal 
excellence, and in a short time finds himself unable to sing at all. 


These words coming from such a source speak volumes in illus- 
tration of the chaotic state of education in the art of singing. To 
show further, however, the inadequacy of our present mode of teaching 
singing, I will point out, as shortly as possible, some of its most 


glaring defects. 

1. Singing is now usually taught almost entirely apart from 
words, while of course it is in connection with words that the voice 
has to be used thereafter. 

2. It is taught in connection with only a few vowels, whereas the 
voice has to be sustained on every vowel contained in the language. 

3. All languages are treated upon the Italian model, as if there 
were no distinction in pronunciation. 

It has often been said that singing is a higher form of speech, but 
who that calls to mind the endless solfeggi to be found in the gene- 
rality of vocal tutors, with their continual reiteration of one or two 
vowels, would suppose that it was any form of speech at all, much less 
a higher form ? 

The first study in learning singing is usually that of sustaining 
notes, but as to the manner in which this study is to be accomplished, 
alas! singing-masters ditfer widely. Some insist that sounds should 
be sustained with ‘equal strengths ;’ some by ‘swelling notes ;’ while 
others maintain that ‘ the power of swelling notes is the result of all 
other studies ’ and consequently should not be attempted until a later 
period in the course. The emission and sustension of sound are sub- 
jects of extreme difficulty to singers, and even those of the greatest 
celebrity often fail in this respect. How few there are who can at 
will fix the organs so as to produce sustained sounds on any part of 
the vocal range with any vowel in different degrees of strength, and 
with the necessary steadiness and purity. This ought to be within 
the capacity of trained singers, but, except in very rare instances, is 
not; nor can we wonder when we remember that the young student 
begins his education by trying to sustain sounds as long as the 
breath will allow, before he has learnt to shape the mouth into the 
various positions necessary to insure steadiness in the various degrees of 
intensity. It is impossible to produce steady and even sounds without 
a corresponding steadiness in the fixing and expansion of the mouth. 

Another important oversight in the usual vocal course of study is 
shown in the want of adequate exercises for the study of light and 
shade. Most singers fail in this respect, and chiefly for the reason, 
I think, that pupils are taught to sing in indefinite degrees of strength, 
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whereas they are called upon by the requirements of vocal music to 
sing in five, if not seven, degrees of strength, each of which should 
be definitely distinguished and studied carefully. 

The subject of light and shade embraces the very elements of 
vocal expression and artistic effect, and certainly needs more detailed 
and systematic treatment than it generally receives. 

And here I should like to call attention to what seems, indeed, 
a strange omission in our present mode of vocal education; for 
while masters talk profoundly about the functions of the glottis, 
pharynx, and larynx, we may be excused for wondering that little 
is said about the mouth. But this is the case nevertheless, as a 
cursory glance through most of the well-known works on singing 
will show. 

The mouth, a visible organ whose movements are of the utmost 
importance in the production of sound, has, in these erudite effusions, 
to give place to the organs of the throat, which, though no doubt 
equally important, are not visible to the student, who is therefore 
only capable of exercising control over them according to his estimate 
of the kind of sound he wishes to produce. This power of control is 
obviously then only gained unconsciously and by practice. 

There is not a sound uttered by the human voice that does not 
require to be moulded and governed by the mouth. Pitch, intensity, 
and quality are regulated by it. 

In the following synopsis the reader will observe the various 
movements, positions, and expansions of the mouth necessary in the 
execution of sounds of different intensities, and in their relation with 
light and shade. 

Synopsis. 

Simple vowels are formed by definite positions of the mouth. 

A compound vowel is formed by two different positions of the 
mouth and a movement of the mouth as.it leaves one vowel to form 
the other. In order to sing in the English language pupils will re- 
quire to practise on fifteen different vowels. 


Eight Simple Vowels. Seven Compound Vowels. 
@ as in far a=eé' as in may 
fare | iié aisle 
fall | dé moil 
feel éé my 
fer é6 mew 
fore mound 
» food. | 66 mow 
(Italian) 


1 The first letter 4 in the English alphabet is a compound vowel, containing the 

Italian vowel e, as in ‘Segno,’ ‘ Sereno,’ and the vowel é as in ‘feel.’ The first vowel 

. £e’ (Italian) is not to be recognised in any word in the English language as a simple 
vowel, but is found in union with the vowel ‘é,’ hence its insertion. 
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The eight simple vowels require, each, one definite position of the 
mouth. The seven compound vowels require, each, two positions and 
a movement of the mouth. 

There are four ways of sustaining sounds :— 

1st, with equal strength, thus :— $ 

2nd, with gradual increase of strength, thus :— ——_ 

3rd, with gradual decrease of strength, thus :— ————= 

4th, with gradual increase and decrease of strength combined, 
thus :— —___—— 

These modes differ from each other as to the flow of the breath. The 
first is sustained with equal intensity of the breath ; the second is sus- 
tained with gradual increase of intensity; the third with gradual 
decrease of intensity ; and the fourth is sustained with gradual increase 
and subsequently decrease of intensity. 

‘Intensity of sound depends upon the quantity of air used in pro- 
ducing a pure vibration.’ ? 

Any note within easy compass can be sustained with equal strength 
in each of five degrees, thus :— 








Ist 2nd 3rd 


It can also be increased or decreased between each degree, and it 


can also be increased and decreased between each degree, thus afford- 
ing thirty variations of unequal strength, viz. ten of gradual increase, 
ten of gradual decrease, and ten of both combined. 

These, with the five equal strengths, altogether make thirty-five 
variations, arising from a corresponding number of modifications in 
the manner of using the breath. 

These thirty-five variations, if sustained consecutively with the 
fifteen vowels already named, will demand for each variation, fifteen 
different positions of the mouth, that is, eight definite or un- 
altered positions, and seven different movements; and not only this, 
but each vowel will in each variation undergo a real, though almost 
imperceptible, modification in its character, owing to the fact, that as 
sounds increase and decrease in intensity, the mouth accordingly in- 
creases and decreases in its expansion. We see, therefore, that in the 
execution of any note, there may be thirty-five times fifteen, that 
is, five hundred and twenty-five, modifications of positions and move- 
ments of the mouth, a number that is again multiplied by every 
difference in the pitch of a note. 

The point we have now referred to—that of difference of pitch— 
introduces at once further considerations. 

It is more difficult to sustain sounds in some part of the voice than 
in others. This difficulty arises: first, from difference of strength 
between one part of the vocal range and another ; second, difference of 


2 Garcia’s Treatise on the Art of Singing. 
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quality ; third, inability to form vowels of the same shade throughout 
the whole range. Every semitone in the vocal range has its own in- 
dependent characteristics, and its requirements differ more or less in 
each of the three points mentioned, from the requirements of any semi- 
tone above or below it. It is in its way a new creation ; it is a little 
province which has to be managed by the singer as cautiously and 
carefully as if it were a great kingdom. 

The knowledge of how to manage every semitone in a vocal range, 
that is, how to fix the vocal organs at once in perfect harmony with 
each other, so as to insure a good vibrating position, in order to sus- 
tain sounds in any of the various ways enumerated, is, indeed, one of 
the vocalist’s most valuable desiderata. In sustaining a sound on any 
semitone of the vocal range, in the thirty-five ways mentioned in con- 
nection with fifteen vowels, we have found five hundred and twenty-five 
modifications resulting therefrom ; and, further, that every subsequent 
variation in pitch would demand five hundred and twenty-five further 
modifications of the breath and mouth. 

If a singer could be found with a vocal range containing nineteen 
semitones, on each of which it would be possible to sustain a note in 
all the variations already mentioned, the number of modifications 
resulting would thus amount to no less than 9,975. 











oe tt eee 
— Soe veo gee e 4 =S) 














Indeed, the number of possible modifications, changes, and 
mouldings of the vocal organs in connection with sustained sounds, 
would, if taken in further detail, swell far beyond our power of cal- 
culation, especially when we remember that sound, when sustained 
with the mouth in the position of each of the fifteen vowels named, 
is capable of further changes as to quality,‘ that the thirty-five 
variations of sustained sounds are also capable of further extension as 
to strength, and that this calculation is exclusive of the various 
actions and movements of the articulating organs in pronouncing 
consonants. 





In considering the foregoing, there will be seen the abundant 
material for expression at the disposal of the singer, when once the 
requisite control over the breath and the mouth has been gained. 

And furthermore, we see the importance of accustoming pupils to 
the practice of singing with all the varied positions and movements 


* The modifications of position, and the movements of the mouth, would amount 
to fifteen for every one modification of the breath. 

* For example, if a sound is sustained with the mouth in the position of 4, as 
in ‘far,’ but the tongue be thickened at the back, the quality will be altered, 
although the position of the mouth may remain the same. 
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of the mouth necessary to form various intensities of sound, as well 
as with all the vowels of the language in which they will have to sing. 

If it were only possible to convince our teachers of singing of the 
possibility of teaching pupils to sing artistically without the aid of 
anatomical knowledge, and if the principles of vocal rendering were 
taught more carefully and more extensively, it would really be a 
valuable thing for our future vocalists. 

To show that the former is unnecessary, we have only to observe 
what Nature does in little children who have never been taught to 
sing, many of whom can give most perfect specimens of natural 
and artistic singing; and I have heard very young children use 
the Legato mode as naturally as breathing, while, on the other hand, 
there are many singers who for years have struggled bravely, yet have 
failed fully to master the process. 

From boys and girls as they play in tke streets, or as they call 
out to one another, there can be heard the most perfect examples of 
pure sound, brought forth with a correctness, and sustained with a 
steadiness of vibration, which many a vocalist might envy. 

Indeed Nature’s teaching is most valuable, for there is not a sound 
uttered by any animal, whether bird or beast, by the sea, wind, 
or any other portion of this great world, but that the vocalist can 
learn something from it, which will be of advantage to him, when using 
his own voice in the expression of thought and feeling. 

I was much struck with this fact one day, while on a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, where I heard, from different animals, illustra- 
tions of nearly all the principal subjects belonging to the repertoire 
of technical vocalisation. 

The little White-crested Laughing Thrush gave, in Legato mode, 
a continual repetition of the major 2nd on the octave above :— 
yw er |) 
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Another small bird, named the ‘ Great Barbet,’ uttered a plaintive 


wail on the notes E and C with Portamento :— 
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The strange trumpeting of the elephant gave with crescendos the 


notes— 
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The lion’s perfect roar rang out in Marcato mode on 


= 


rrr 
£_. 


and, last, the baby hippopotamus sounded, with evenly sustained and 
perfect intonation, the same note on the octave below. 

Each of these creatures not only produced perfect sounds and 
intervals, but each did so according to the laws of vocal art, and with 
expression peculiar to its own feeling. 

Here there were heard illustrations of, not only musical intervals, 
but—that which concerns the vocalist still more—sounds produced 
with regular and irregular vibrations, pure and imperfect intonations, 
and the different modes of rendering. 

Nature, acting automatically, commits no fault; but when she 
becomes connected with conscious intelligence, her intuition appears 
to be dulled and corrupted. 

Thus some young singers possess a natural feeling for artistic 
delivery, and though entirely untrained, yet produce and execute sounds 
correctly and artistically. But even these, from their very ignorance of 
the fact that their untutored singing is truly artistic in its naturalness, 
are too often found, when once they commence vocal studies, aiming 
at something they ought not to attempt, and consequently in danger 
of destroying that which, before they began to study, was valuable in 
their singing. 

The human voice, as a musical instrument, claims and deserves 
the highest culture, for in all the range of the fine arts where is there 
one that, in power of expression, and directly influencing human 
feeling, can compare with the wonderful power of the human voice in 
song ? 

Its capacity in this direction is indeed limited only by the mental 
capacity which the singer possesses, and the skill with which the 
voice is used. 

What, then, are the essential requirements of a good singer? 
Together with an ear capable of distinguishing pitch, and a power of 
distinct articulation, every good singer must possess mind and 
imagination, and he must be sympathetic, with a large heart, one 
that can ‘ rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.’ 

Carlyle, in speaking of the great philosopher Goethe, says: ‘ He 
sees through every pore of his skin.’ We can say of the truly great 
vocal artist, that he not only sees, but also feels, through every pore 
of his skin. 

Then next let us ask, what subjects of study are necessary for the 
pupil in regard to the technical part of his art? These can be 
summed up as follows :— 
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1. Vowels and consonants. 
2. The production and sustension of sounds in connection with 


the same. 

. Variation of intensity (Light and Shade). 

. The modes. 

. Flexibility (a great subject). 

. Ornamentation. 

. Rendering of vocal music, including phrasing, and the appli- 
cation of all previous studies. 

With all this the vocal student needs not only a thorough know- 
ledge of harmony and pianoforte playing, but the active intelligence 
and mental culture only to be gained by education outside his own 
special vocation. 

The ultimate result of all acquired technical mastery is ‘ control.’ 
Control has to be exercised in all directions and at all times, not only 
in regard to innumerable difficulties with the voice itself, but with 
respect to the feelings, moods, and passions necessary to give true 
and faithful interpretation to the sentiment expressed ; for it is an 
ever-recurring difficulty to public singers and actors, that they must 
simulate moods under conditions antagonistic to them. 

It is certainly a matter of regret that there should not be estab- 
lished in England some system more adequate to impart to the vocalist 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of his art. 

When will vocal students be taught to make good their acquaintance 
with the materials required to be used before proceeding to put them 
together? When will be realised those excellences for which the 
old Italian singers were so celebrated, of whose praises Madame Seiler 
and others remind us? At our musical institutions, where a large 
number of students attend regularly for vocal instruction, some sys- 
tematic plan of tuition ought certainly to be adopted. The forma- 
tion of classes, with efficient teachers and the aid of a black- 
board, the students taking notes for themselves while the different 
subjects are gone through and explained, might be of much use. 
The mere verbal knowledge gained on the principal points in class 
would considerably help the students, when being taught afterwards 
individually by the master, to apply them to their own particular 
voices. And now that the great scheme of the Royal College of Music 
is before the public, it surely is more than ever important that pro- 
fessors should agree on a harmonious system of instruction. 

To assist the introduction of this method of teaching, I would 
suggest that prizes be given for the greatest executive skill in each 
of such subjects as the best rendering of prolonged sustained sounds 
in connection with words, the best execution of the modes, &c. 
Probably this would have some influence towards systematising the 
teaching of academical professors, and it would at least necessitate 
thorough acquaintance on their part with English pronunciation. 
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Indeed, it is a misfortune for English students to be placed for vocal 
instruction under the guidance of masters whose accent is foreign, and 
who possess but a limited acquaintance with the English language. 
There are many pupils who receive lessons in this way with anything 
but satisfactory results. 

It is obvious, however, that no rules can be laid down with suffi- 
cient minuteness to relieve the teacher of the responsibility of inde- 
pendent judgment ; and it is of the utmost importance that whatever 
is taught should be carefully explained, whilst nothing can be taught 
without time. The length of the lessons given at some of our 
musical institutions seems to be inadequate, some being from a 
quarter of an hour to half an hour only. I have known pupils come 
from distant parts to take lessons, and the total amount of individual 
teaching they received each week amounted to less than one hour. 
In receiving individual lessons, too, the pupil as a rule obtains but 
little explanation. It is the simple ‘do this;’ but how, the pupil 
has to find out for himself, at the cost of much valuable time, and 
much injury to the voice by excessive practice. 

There are indeed works for the use of the vocal student, which 
contain useful hints and explanations of some of the great principles 
of vocalisation, and foremost among them Manuel Garcia’s Treatise 
on the Art of Singing. But in the majority of.‘ Singing Tutors,’ 
‘Vocal Arts,’ and ‘Singing Primers,’ which fill our music shops, 
and find their way to many of our schools, there is one great error to 
be found—that instead of teaching the principles of the art, which 
it would be safe to apply to any kind of voice, they lay down 
hard and fast rules for the cultivation of all voices really suitable 
only for a few, and which, if adopted by all, would prove very 

injurious. 

Human voices vary. Indeed, there are scarcely two to be found 
that are in all pointsalike; and while there exists so much difference 
in voices, there can be little hope of their proper cultivation, if it is 
to be conducted according to rules that do not allow for their individual 
differences. 

Admitting, therefore, that the principles of the vocal art can 
be explained, and many of its difficulties studied and overcome in 
class, ‘the application of its principles in detail must necessarily be 
entrusted to individual teaching. 

What is to be deplored is, that students of singing are still 
left to get at artistic truths somehow or other, as best they can, 
and to work them out for themselves, after much perplexity, and 
after wear and tear of the vocal organs over difficulties that might, 
as already said, have been avoided by a properly graduated course of 
study. 

With a right system, there is no reason why the young girl who 
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learns singing at an ordinary school should not be trained to sing, as 
far as her capacities extend, in as refined and artistic a manner as the 
prima donna. 

Our hopes, however, for a reform in this important matter 
are fixed upon our public institutions, for with them alone lies the 
power. 

Margaret Watts HuGHEs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE LAW A RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 


Tuan that the law is no respecter of persons no greater fallacy exists. 


The law locks up the man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But lets the greater villain loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


Nothing could better illustrate this than the different manner in 
which large and small debtors are dealt with under the English law. 
The big sinner, who in a wild chase after wealth has ‘ burst up’ and 
ruined scores and hundreds of families, is provided by law, at the 
expense of his creditors, with every facility for whitewashing himself, 
as it is called, and starting afresb. An elaborate machinery is pro- 
vided by which he may avoid even the slur of bankruptcy, and go 
into liquidation. If, being made bankrupt, he does not pay ten shil- 
lings in the pound, for the look of the thing it is provided that he 
may be made to make up that composition out of future earnings ; 
but in practice this unwelcome check upon recklessness is a dead 
letter. True, provision is made for the punishment, at the cost of 
the creditors, of a fair list of fraudulent practices, but even if a 
“bungling knave, through lack of wit or study, deliberately walks into 
the net spread out in his sight, the law makes his punishment so 
costly to his creditors that they will think once, twice, and three 
times before endeavouring to bring it about. Accordingly, if after 
squandering every farthing he could lay hands on, recruiting his 
finances by actual or potential swindling, paying two or three shillings 
in the pound on liabilities amounting to thousands or tens of thousands 
of pounds, he is discharged, plunges once more into speculation, 
makes ten times the amount he had lost, and eases his conscience by 
repaying to his creditors the sums of which he had previously fleeced 
them, he is trumpeted forth as a paragon of honest integrity, an ex- 
ample to all mankind. The poor wretch, on the other hand, at best 
barely able to keep his head above water, who in time of illness or 
lack of work runs up a bill with his grocer or baker to keep himself 
or his family from starvation, by English law practically remains the 
slave of his debt to the last day of his life. He must pay, or bolt, or 
struggle on with a millstone of debt round his neck in an atmosphere 
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of county courts, costs, executions, and imprisonment, until death 


wipes out his score. Between six and seven thousand of these 
wretched miscreants repent of their extravagances every year in 
the gaols of merry England. Some of these—thirty-seven in one 
year, for example—are committed for sums ranging from Is. to 5s., 
to which, by the way, costs have to be added amounting to 5s. 6d. 
every time they are sent to prison; for imprisonment does not wipe 
out the debt, and the creditor only risks his 5s. 6d. in procuring 
it. In nearly half the cases the debts for which these misguided 
spendthrifts are imprisoned are less than 40s., and so important does 
the law consider it to punish them, that in one year for which we 
have a return bearing on the point (1870), it cost the public 710/. 10s. 
to maintain in one prison debtors of this class whose united indebted- 
ness was 849/. 14s. 10d., while the cost to which the whole country was 
put in feeding persons imprisoned for sums under 40s. would have 
paid a dividend of 1ls. in the pound on the aggregate debts on 
account of which they were locked up. Over three-fourths of the 
entire corps of our gaol-bird debtors are guilty in sums of less than 
§l., and over 90 per cent. in sums of less than 101. To put the 
matter more plainly, taking the number of persons annually impri- 
soned for debt in England and Wales at 6,500—the average of 
the last three years for which we have returns exceeded 6,700—we 
should find the debts on account of which they were sent to prison divide 
themselves roughly in somewhat the following fashion: Imprisoned 
for sums of from 1s. to 5s. between thirty and forty; for debts not 
exceeding 40s. about 3,000; for debts not exceeding 5/. over 5,000 ; 
for debts not exceeding 10/. 5,850; and for debts between 10/. and 
501.650. According to the report of the Parliamentary Committee 
on the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the average amount for 
which these debtors are sent to gaol is under 2/. 16s. The total 
indebtedness, therefore, on account of which the whole 6,500 are 
locked up is about 18,000/., and the cost to the country of maintaining 
them in prison is at least 9,000/. Ifa man has the means of paying 
and conceals it, or refuses to give it up, I have not the smallest 
objection to his being made to pay by any means in your power, but 
poor and rich should be dealt with alike. That they are not, is 
tolerably clear from the fact that in one year for which we have a 
return bearing on the point only nine persons were sent to prison 
for non-payment under judges’ orders of sums over 500/. If the 
proof required of ability to pay and refusal to do so were the same in 
both cases, it would argue great honesty in the big debtor and great 
dishonesty in the small. But the process by which the judge satis- 
fies himself is very different in the two cases; and while we may 
test fairly satisfied that the gentlemen who refused to pay 500/. or 
over might have disbursed had they chosen, it is difficult to imagine 
the thirty-seven under-5s. defaulters incurring 5s. 6d. of expenses, 
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and going two or three weeks to prison, rather than produce these 
amounts if they had them. 

In theory imprisonment for debt in England was abolished in 
1869, and practically it is abolished for the big debtor. His present 
liberty and future immunity from responsibility are carefully secured 
by the .Bankruptcy Act. As we have seen, he is occasionally sent to 
prison for refusing to do something that it is in his power to do, but 
before sending him there for contempt the judge takes ample care to 
satisfy himself that he is punishing him for refusing to do what is 
within his power. In the case of the small debtor also imprisonment 
for debt has in theory been abolished for a dozen years or more. It 
was not seemly that England should remain almost the last country 
to retain such a relic of barbarism. Theoretically the 6,500 petty 
debtors who each year go to gaol are sent there for contempt of court, 
but the contempt is really a pharisaical legal fiction. The debtor 
summoned in a large proportion of cases does not turn up, or is repre- 
sented by his wife, the reason being that he cannot appear in court with- 
out losing a day’s work or possibly his situation. The creditor makes an 
affidavit or produces other evidence in support of his estimate of the 
debtor’s ability to pay, and the court, almost as a matter of course, 
orders the debtor to pay such sum or such instalments of his wages 
as upon this statement seem fair. In considering a man’s ability 
to pay, the court would require to take into account not merely his 
wages and his family, but other demands which he may have upon 
him—it may be other judgment-debts which he must aiso pay under 
penalty of durance vile. But the last is a circumstance of which the 
judge at present takes no cognisance. He gives the order as a matter 
of course upon the information before him, suspending it for a time 
which seems to him reasonable to enable the debtor to pay ; and if the 
latter does not pay within that time, without further ceremony he 
goes to prison. A clerk or working man may have come to London 
from the country, leaving unpaid some disputed account for bread or 
clothes. Months afterwards the debt may be sold to a debt-collector 
and sued for in the local county court. The man is summoned, but 
he has no means to enable him to travel down and dispute the debt. 
Judgment goes by default, and ex parte evidence being given to the 
effect that the man has no family and earns so much per week (while 
in point of fact he may earn much less and be the sole support of 
aged parents), the court makes an order which, judging from the 
evidence before it, is equitable enough. That order is sent to 
London, and, if the debtor cannot comply with it, he is marched off 
to prison for a period not exceeding forty days. Or the lynx-eyed 
agent of some loan society marks a man as holding a comfortable 
situation and pesters him with proffers of loans. It is a paying busi- 
ness this; the interest charged, according to evidence given by Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr before the Select Committee on Imprisonment 
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for Debt (Question 493), ranging from three or four hundred to 
as many thousand per cent. per annum, and it is consequently well 
pushed. Ina weak moment the man yields to the temptation and 
accepts a loan. Having paid the original amount several times 
over, he finds himself getting deeper and deeper into debt and is 
county-courted. In the case of a greater debtor, if the judge did 
not find a short cut out of the difficulty the Bankruptcy Act would 
speedily get the unfortunate out of the toils. But the poor man must 
pay or go to prison. Again, Mr. Kerr told the same committee (Ques- 
tion 434) that he might have produced a drawer full of letters of com- 
plaints regarding tea sold in the country and sued for in his court. 
A traveller goes to the country and gets an order from some woman 
who keeps a small shop for tea on trial or to be paid for if sold. The 
tea is sent by a city carrier and turns out unsaleable rubbish, and the 
woman refusing to pay is summoned before the Commissioner’s court. 
The traveller swears to the debt being due for goods sold and de- 
livered, and the woman being unable to come up and give her ver- 
sion of the transaction, judgment goes by default, an order for payment 
is made, and she must either pay or go to prison, not of course for 
debt, but for contempt of court, which to her means very much the 
same thing. Unless, indeed, she has the good fortune to have got 
into debt to some one else for 50/., when (coming in that case within 
the class of respectable persons) she can petition for liquidation and 
set incarceration at defiance. 

Now I know very well that hard cases make bad law, and I am 
perfectly aware that against these cases could be put others of men 
earning two or three pounds a week and owing debts to struggling 
hucksters whom they have cajoled into giving them credit, whose 
spare cash goes in drink, and whom apparently no power short of 
imprisonment can induce to pay their debts. But the same class of 
cases are to be found among our larger debtors. There are many 
men owing hundreds of pounds to any tradesman who will trust them, 
getting their meat on credit, and their wines on credit, and their 
dress and pictures and jewellery on credit, borrowing money from 
everyone who will lend it them, and earning good professional incomes, 
who never pay a debt so long as they can avoid it. We never send 
such a man to prison. We allow him to petition for liquidation or 
become bankrupt, and to arrange with his creditors as best he can. 
If he has not gone too far, it is the simplest thing in the world for 
him to run up such debts as will enable him to secure a majority of 
friendly creditors. If he is a bachelor he has only to marry when 
things begin to look hopeless and settle so many hundreds a year 
upon his wife, and when the crash comes she will rank for the 
capitalised value of her annuity. A majority of friendly creditors, 
and he is safe from bankruptcy and sure of his discharge; or, at worst, 
he can always get rid of his obligations on making up 10s. in the 
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pound. The tradesmen suffer; but what business is that of ours? 
The law very properly answers, None at all; and refuses to incur the 
obloquy and expense of imprisoning the debtor on the chance of in- 
ducing him to make a better arrangement with the butchers, jewel- 
lers, friends, and tailors who have trusted him. 

Why should the law not take the same view of the case, 
whether a big or a small debtor is concerned? Because, as it stands, 
it is a flagrant respecter of persons. While imprisonment for debt 
pure and simple existed, it was a rough-and-ready—a very rough-and- 
ready—check on fraud. Ifa man owed you money you were allowed 
to clap him in gaol as a means of persuading him to produce what 
was due, if he was able. Or you were allowed to imprison him, and 
he was kept a prisoner until he made surrender of all his’ possessions 
for the benefit of his creditors and satisfied a judge that he had not 
been guilty of fraud, or, if he had trenched rather closely upon it, 
until be had expiated his sins by a sufficient period of incarceration. 
The Debtors Act of 1869 put the matter on a much more rational 
footing. It abolished all civil imprisonment for debt, and it enume- 
rated a number of practices which it pronounced to be frauds and 
punishable criminally. Unfortunately, in practice the cost of punish- 
ing these frauds, and the onus of instituting prosecutions for them 
being thrown upon the creditors, the majority of them escape un 
punished ; but the theory of the Act of 1869 is unassailable. 

Again, under the Bankruptcy Act an attempt was made to induce 
insolvent persons to wind up before their estates were utterly worthless, 
by requiring payment of a minimum dividend as the condition entitling 
them to discharge from their debts. Unfortunately again, the 
minimum was fixed at 10s. in the pound, a figure far too high when 
the expense of bankruptcy proceedings is taken into account. And, 
again, the duty of granting or refusing this discharge was thrown 
upon the body of creditors, thereby creating a motive for the manu- 
facture of friendly and fictitious creditors. But the theory was good, 
and whatever defects experience may have shown in the working of 
the law in the respects I have named, they are all to the advantage 
of the big debtor. The President of the Board of Trade very properly 
proposes reform in these particulars. But why should he not take 
advantage of the occasion to apply to the poor debtor the same 
measure which we apply to the rich—to abolish in his case imprison- 
ment for debt in reality as well as in name; to constitute those mal- 
practices frauds in his case which the law declares to be frauds in 
the case of his big brother; and to punish them as crimes in big 
debtor and in small alike? Why, if it is politic that the large 
debtor be allowed to purge himself of his liabilities and start afresh, 
should the poor debtor be condemned to remain in debt until he has 
paid to the utmost farthing ? 

I ask these questions, not as a theorist, but as a practical man; 
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for during the last three sessions I have, by as many Acts of Parlia- 
ment bearing on distinct branches of the subject, which I have 
succeeded in carrying, placed the poor man and the rich in Scotland 
on precisely the same footing ; and, as a firm believer in the doctrine 
that the law should be no respecter of persons, I should like to see the 
same equality of treatment to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
extended to the sister countries. For depend upon it that, so long 
as we have class laws, we shall have bad laws. General legislation, 
based on general principles and applicable to all classes, may involve 
individual hardships and injustices; but if it does so to any extent, 
the need of a remedy will be felt by all classes, and a remedy will 
be demanded and devised. Separate legislation—I don’t speak of 
points of detail, but of points of principle—separate legislation for 
different classes will inevitably involve injustices, and these injustices 
will be difficult to remedy, because, while they press upon one class, 
they work to the real or supposed advantage of another, which will 
fight to maintain its advantage, and cares nothing for hardships to 
which its members are not exposed. For this reason Mr. Bass, who 
session after session laboured to accomplish for England what I have 
succeeded in bringing about for Scotland, laboured in vain, although 
a select committee endorsed his views; and for this reason, I believe, 
every private member who attempts the task will fail. This is pre- 
eminently a matter for Government to deal with. But such is the 
opposition which any proposal for a reform of the law so as to makeit ap- 
plicable alike to rich and poor would evoke, that even Mr. Chamberlain 
has shrunk from venturing on anything so revolutionary. In the 
114th clause of his Bill, it is true, machinery is provided which 
would enable county court judges to take cognisance of the entire 
extent of a petty insolvent’s debts before making anorder. But that 
order would still constitute a lien on the debtor’s future earnings, 
inability to comply with it would still expose him to imprisonment 
on the fiction of contempt of court, and he would have no right to 
discharge except upon compliance with the terms prescribed by a 
judge who is directed to order payment of the debts (and costs) ‘ in 
full, or to such an extent as appears practicable.’ To make up for 
this exclusion from the advantages of ordinary bankruptcy, Mr. 
Chamberlain—by way of a sop to the poorer debtor—proposes to 
protect against seizure 10/. worth of his household goods and 101. 
worth of ‘ the tools and implements of his trade.’ To protect a man’s 
goods from seizure for the payment of his debts, while leaving his 
person liable to imprisonment for debt, is a novel, but to my mind a 
most illogical, proposal. The American law, from which the idea of 
protecting household goods and tools is borrowed, is much more con- 
sistent. It protects the debtor’s person as well. But any exceptional 
protection of property in the case of a particular class is vicious in 
principle and illusory in operation. When a poor man’s credit is 
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gone, and, through illness let us say, he can earn no money, he must 
pawn or sell both tools and furniture to buy bread. Again, why 
should the artisan whose 10/. is invested in tools be privileged above 
his neighbour, say the greengrocer, whose capital is sunk in a stock- 
in-trade equally necessary to enable him to earn a living? What is 
the use of protecting furniture against the tradesman creditor when 
through the operation of the law of distress, which the Government 
Bill leaves untouched, it remains at the mercy of the landlord? On 
what principle can you protect one man’s furniture and tools from 
seizure for a debt admittedly incurred in their purchase, while you 
allow his neighbour’s cash, accumulating in a savings bank for a 
similar purchase, to be appropriated in payment of a disputed debt 
for which he has been adjudged liable? The fact is that if once you 
stray from the path of definite principle in legislation, you lose your- 
self in a maze of anomalies and injustices. 

Well, how did I, a private member, succeed in procuring one 
debt-law, alike for poor and rich, in Scotland? Chiefly, I believe, 
because the Scotch law on the subject of imprisonment for debt was 
more harsh, illogical, and anomalous than that of England, and 
because, the mysteries of Scottish law being couched in an un- 
familiar language, English members practically left the settlement 
of the question in the hands of the Scottish law officers and members 
of the select committees to which my measures were referred. In 
this way impartial inquiry led to immediate legislation; while in 
respect to the English law the report of a very strong select com- 
mittee has for ten years remained a dead letter. 

What then was the state of matters in Scotland before 1880? 
Imprisonment for civil debt still existed, and close on one thousand 
debtors every year went to prison. Not exactly for debt, either, 
but for rebellion against the command of the sovereign promulgated 
through her courts in refusing to pay sums by them ordered to be 
paid. You had thesame theory of contempt, only more picturesque, 
more ancient, and less subtle, for there was no pretext of investigating 
the debtor’s ability to pay. But even in the seventeenth century, 
when the Scottish Parliament passed the Act which till two years ago 
régulated the custody of debtors, the national shrewdness enabled it 
to see that if the creditor chose to resort to imprisonment to force 
payment of his debt, he, and not the public, should bear the expense 
of keeping the debtor in prison. Accordingly, when the creditor 
handed him over to the gaoler, he had to deposit 10s. as security 
for his keep. If the debtor was without means, the incarcerating 
creditor was compelled to allow him a daily aliment—the exact sum 
being left to the discretion of the court—varying from 4d. to 9d. 
or ls.; and if he got tired of paying that allowance, the gaoler 
thereupon set the debtor free. We had a sanctuary, too, in Edin- 
burgh, into which if the debtor could escape (and pay certain fees 
to the bailie of Holyrood) he was secure against arrest. 
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But in one respect the old Scottish law was far ahead of the 
present law of England. There existed a crude bankruptcy law for the 
poor called cessio bonorwm ; and in theory the poor debtor as well as 
the rich was entitled to liberation on surrendering all his possessions 
to his creditors ; only in his case it required a month or six weeks to 
comply with the prescribed forms and get out of gaol—and it cost 
money, too. If he knew the law, and had reserved six or seven 
pounds of his creditors’ money to meet contingencies, he could be 
sure of his liberation on making honest surrender (cessio) of the few 
pence or shillings that remained when he came up for examination. 
But if he had been weak enough to waste this indispensable cash in 
paying off some of his debts, and had left himself destitute, there 
was nothing for him but to remain in prison as long as his creditor 
chose to keep him there. When he had secured his examination 
and release, he was protected against further arrest, but he was not 
freed from any portion of his liabilities. There was no whitewashing 
for him. 

A further anomaly existed. Fifty years ago the abuse of the 
power of imprisoning for small sums had been found to be so 
flagrant that an Act of Parliament was passed altogether abolishing 
imprisonment for sums of less 81. 6s. 8d. (a hundred pounds Scots), 
and preventing the addition of separate debts under that amount, 
with a view to rendering imprisonment competent. Imprisonment, 
therefore, for ordinary debts under 8/. 6s. 8d. remained absolutely 
abolished ; and as the credit given to the working classes by indi- 
vidual shopkeepers rarely or never exceeded that sum, they were 
free from all fear of imprisonment or examination, or any proceedings 
for recovery of the sums due by them other than might be directed 
against their household possessions or their wages. Debtors for 
anything over a certain minimum sum, varying from 50/. to 100/., 
could petition for bankruptcy, obtain liberation if imprisoned, and 
get a discharge, whatever dividend they paid. But the debtor 
belonging to the intermediate class, the debtor for sums above 
81. 6s. 8d. and under 50/. or 100/., was the debtor who went to 
prison. 

In Scotland, therefore, ordinary debtors were divided into three 
classes: 1. Those for sums not exceeding 8l. 6s. 8d., who could 
not be imprisoned nor brought up for examination with a view to 
expose fraud, but who could get no discharge from the liability to 
pay their debts. 2. Those for sums between 8/. 6s. 8d. and 50/. or 
100/., of whom many hundreds went to prison each year, who were 
absolutely in their creditor’s power unless they possessed money 
enough to pay for a petition for cessio. These, if they had necessary 
funds to meet expenses, were examined, and on surrender of all their 
possessions, whatever these might amount to, were liberated and 
protected against further arrest—unless, indeed, there seemed to the 
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judge to have been some fraud, when he adjourned the case so as to 
give the debtor the benefit of another month or two’s imprisonment, 
subject, of course, to the incarcerating creditor’s supreme pleasure, 
and at his expense. This class of debtors could obtain protection 
against arrest, and were subject to punishment for fraud in the rough- 
and-ready fashion I have indicated, but remained liable to pay their 
debts in full. 3. There was the respectable debtor, whose case came 
under the respectable bankruptcy law, who never went to prison, or, 
at all events, only for a few days; who was judicially examined as 
to his affairs, and was alimented out of his (creditors’) estate, and 
having come out of the matter as well or as badly as possible, and 
paid a dividend as high or as low as chance might decree, was 
practically entitled to his discharge at the end of two years, 
Theoretically, the common law of Scotland was wide enough to 
punish any frauds disclosed in bankruptcy examinations ; but practi- 
cally it never, or, to speak accurately, ‘ hardly ever,’ did so. Here 
was the state of things which existed, according to a report adopted 
in 1875 by that eminently sedate and respectable body, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Edinburgh. From the instances which they enume- 
rate in detail the reporters say :— 

. . . It will appear that a trader, if so inclined, may carry on business to the 
extent of thousands a year, without keeping a cash book, day book, or ledger, or 
any set of books from which a balance may be struck ; or, if he prefers it, he may 
keep a cash book, and omit to enter to the debit whatever receipts he pleases, He 
may put away his goods (although, as this is a statutable offence, he had better be 
careful) ; he may be unable to give his trustee any assistance in tracing how his 
goods were disposed of ; he may buy on credit, and sell immediately by auction at 
a loss for cash, and be unable to tell what he did with the money ; and he may go 
on at this rate from month to month till he reduces his estate to 1s. per pound; 
and, finally, he may detail all this before a judge in open court, for the information 
of any one desirous to learn what are the facilities for such operations, and the 
impunity with which they may be carried on, with the knowledge also that next 
morning’s newspapers will extend the benefit to their readers over the length and 
breadth of the land. 


As the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce was never known ‘to 
joke, we may accept this as a serious, though a vigorous, picture of 
the state of things which existed in Scotland. It was probably even 
worse than exists in England at the present day. I believe success- 
ful prosecutions for fraudulent bankruptcy do sometimes occur in the 
latter country, while in Scotland they were so rare that one witness 
who gave evidence before a select committee over which I presided in 
1880 had only known of one such case in twelve years, and another 
did not think that in twenty-two years there had been more than 
three or four. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Watson, then Lord 
Advocate in Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, in response to com- 
plaints to him from almost every commercial body in Scotland, 
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introduced a Bill applying to Scotland those provisions of the 
English Debtors Act intended for the punishment of fraudulent 
bankruptcy. Owing to the dissolution of 1880, this Bill came to 
nothing, and before Parliament re-assembled, Lord Watson had been 
promoted to the Upper House. His proposal had, however, been 
long enough before the public to elicit a threat of opposition on the 
ground that it did not proceed on the same lines as the English Act, 
which not only provided for the punishment of frauds, but abolished 
imprisonment for debt, in practice for the wealthier and in theory 
for the poorer classes. It seemed to me a pity that the matter 
should be allowed to drop, and accordingly I, in 1880, introduced a 
Bill abolishing imprisonment for debt in Scotland and providing 
for the punishment of frauds. This was referred to a select com- 
mittee. The objection was at once raised that, if you abolished 
imprisonment for debt, no means would be left for compelling the 
debtor below the range of the Bankruptcy Act to surrender his 
property. He would virtually be freed from all compulsion, would 
be subject to no examination, and might commit every species of 
commercial fraud with even greater impunity than his more im- 
portant confrére. This objection we met by a simple and obvious 
expedient. At that time the only mode of compelling such a debtor 
to disgorge was to imprison him civilly until he consented to do 
so. The creditor could release him when he chose, but as long as he 
chose to keep him locked up, the debtor's only remedy was to apply 
for cessio bonorwm, or liberation on surrender of all his property. 
If he preferred to remain in prison, he could not be forced to 
give up property which every one might know to be in his possession. 

The obvious remedy was to place in the creditor’s hand the ini- 
tiative—to allow him to apply for a decree ordering the surrender 
of the debtor’s property, and to make such a decree equivalent to a 
transfer of the debtor’s property to a trustee appointed by the creditors 
and the court. Instead of imprisoning the debtor to induce him to 
give up his property, the judge ordered it to be given up, and, if 
necessary, taken from him. On the creditor’s initiative, and not his 
own, he was made liable to examination. The process was not con- 
fined to persons who had debts over 8/. 6s. 8d., but was extended to all 
classes of minor debtors; and the same practices which were declared 
to be fraud, and were made criminal on the part of a large debtor, 
were made frauds, criminally punishable, when committed by a petty 
rogue. As to the malpractices which were declared to be crimes, we 
took as our basis the Irish Debtors Act, passed after the English 
had been in operation some years and experience of its defects had 
been gained ; and feeling it to be an absurdity to punish a man for 
mutilating, falsifying, or destroying his books while he was allowed 
to evade all difficulties by keeping no books at all, we~made it a 
statutory crime in traders with liabilities over 2UQ4nobto have kept 
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such books or accounts as, according to the usual course of any 
business or trade in which they were engaged, were necessary to 
exhibit or explain their transactions. Theoretically, most, if not all, 
the specific malpractices which we made statutory offences had, in 
Scotland, been crimes at common law; but while, as such, the onus of 
proving criminality lay with the prosecutor, the Debtors (Scotland) 
Act shifted the presumption of guilt to the insolvent, and left him 
to prove if he could that his sins of omission or commission had 
been unconnected with any intent to defraud his creditors. 

In England, as I have said, the initiative and the expense of prose- 
cution for bankruptcy frauds falls on the unfortunate creditors, whose 
interest it is, therefore, to say as little as possible about them. In 
Scotland, being now crimes, it is the duty of public prosecutors to 
deal with such cases as they would with other crimes—to inquire 
into the charge and, while refusing to lend themselves to mere 
vexatious prosecutions, to prosecute real breaches of the law in the 
public interest and at the public expense. The duty of reporting to 
them cases of fraudulent bankruptcy, whether large or small, is im- 
posed upon the trustee and the judge before whom the examinations 
are conducted, and it is competent to any creditor or any member of 
the public to give information as in a case of ordinary crime. The 
result of the passing of the Scottish Act has been that, although it 
only came into operation two years ago, and although at first the 
Crown authorities were very chary in putting it into force, and I 
received numerous complaints that it was likely to turn out a dead 
letter, it is now beginning to be worked with more vigour. Under 

the elastic provisions of the Act, prosecutions have taken place before 
Sheriffs, with and without juries, and before the high court of justiciary. 
The criminals have been big debtors in bankruptcy or sequestration 
cases, and small in cessio cases. In no case, so far as I know, has a prose- 
cution under the Act resulted in failure, and within the last eighteen 
months more fraudulent debtors in Scotland have been punished 
as criminals than, according to the evidence before our committee of 
1880, had been punished in the preceding twenty-two years. As 
the facilities for their punishment, and the familiarity of the public 
and public prosecutors with the provisions of the Act increase, I 
think there is every reason to believe that we shall find prosecutions 
for fraudulent bankruptcy increase also. 

But there remained another anomaly to rectify. If it was politic 
to grant the big debtor a discharge from his liabilities on compliance 
with certain conditions and formalities, there seemed no reason why 
the smaller debtor should be debarred from the same advantage. 
At the same time, the theory of the English law which refuses a 

bankrupt his discharge unless he pays a minimum dividend appeared, 
if rendered effective, calculated to prove a wholesome check on 
reckless trading. Accordingly, in 1881, I introduced a measure 
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to effect these objects, and it is now law. Under it the poor 
debtor becomes entitled to his discharge on the same conditions as 
the rich, but by means of a less elaborate and costly process; and 
in neither the one case nor the other will a discharge be granted 
unless the debtor has paid a minimum dividend of 5s. in the pound, 
or has proved, to the satisfaction of the judge to whom he applies for 
it, that his failure to do so has arisen from circumstances for which 
he cannot fairly be held responsible. This differs from the provision 
of the English law in two respects. First, the minimum is 5s. 
instead of 10s., because it was felt that, assuming the deterioration 
and expense of winding up an estate to be 5s. in the pound, if you 
refused to grant a discharge to a bankrupt who had stopped while 
his estate was worth 15s. in the pound, one of two things must happen : 
either discharges must practically cease to be granted, or the pro- 
vision as to non-responsibility must be strained so as to allow all 
sorts of cases to escape. In the second place, following the example 
of the Irish Bankruptcy Act, the court is made the judge as to 
whether, when the minimum dividend has not been paid, a discharge 
should be granted; and the granting or refusal of a discharge being 
taken out of the hands of the creditors, the inducement to manu- 
facture fictitious friendly creditors for the purpose of controlling the 
bankruptcy is done away with. The consequence is that, while in 
England I am informed this provision has remained a dead letter, 
in Scotland it has within the last year been enforced in a number of 
instances. 

Until a few months ago civil imprisonment still remained com- 
petent for non-payment of debts for the support of natural depen- 
dents—parents, wives, children, and especially illegitimate children. 
It was of the most barbarous and illogical type, untempered by 
the right to liberation on surrender of goods, inaccessible as a remedy 
to creditors without the funds necessary to keep the debtor in prison, 
and resorted to as a means of gratifying vindictive feeling, en- 
forcing marriage, or compelling payment of lawyers’ costs (which 
in such cases are held to form part of the debt in connection with 
which they are incurred). As the English law regards such debts 
from a standpoint entirely different from that in which they were 
or are regarded by the law of Scotland, I need not dwell on the 
manner in which the select committee, to which my Bill on the 
subject was referred, dealt with them. Suffice it to say that, arising, 
not out of contracts, but out of natural and common law, they were 
treated as constituting an entirely distinct class of obligation, wilful 
neglect to implement which amounted to an offence against law and 
society that it was the duty of the State to punish. Such neglect 
has accordingly been made punishable on order by a judge by limited 
periods of imprisonment at the public expense, and the arbitrary power 
with which the creditor was previously armed has been abolished. 
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The point, however, to which I desire to call attention is not 
the abolition of an almost unique relic of past centuries in the shape 
of imprisonment for debt in Scotland, but the fact that within the 
last three years our law has undergone a change which places the 
rich insolvent and the poor on precisely the same footing so far as 
freedom from arrest, punishment of debt-frauds as crimes, and privi- 
lege of discharge is concerned ; and this has been done principally 
by the institution of a cheap and summary form of bankruptcy, for 
which the name of cessio has been retained, applicable to small 
estates. Sequestration, or bankruptcy proper, and cessio are made 
interchangeable. Proceedings in cessio may—if the judge thinks 
the estate such as to require the more elaborate machinery for its 
disposal—be transferred to sequestration; and, on the other hand, 
proceedings begun in sequestration may, when the estate is small, be 
transferred to cessio. It costs 50/. or 601. to make a man bankrupt 
in the ordinary fashion, and a mere fraction of that sum to obtain 
decree of cessio ; and whether a transfer is made or not, the petition- 
ing creditor’s expenses are borne by the estate. The result is that 
the cheaper method, although yet barely two years in existence, is 
becoming more and more widely resorted to, and anyone who chooses 
to look at the bankruptcy notices in the Scottish press, will observe 
that the number of petitions for cessio bear a very large proportion 
to those for sequestration. This would serve to show that the intro- 
duction of a cheap form of bankruptcy meets a want of the creditor 
class as well as the debtor. 

Of course there has been some little outcry about the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. No reform was ever achieved without some 
outcry from prejudiced and interested parties. When a trader through 
his own imprudence has incurred a bad debt, it isa great solace to him 
to reflect that he can punish his debtor. If the law allowed him to 
exact a satisfaction for his loss in scourging or kicking his debtor, and 
an Act were passed depriving him of that luxury, it would evoke an 
outcry in certain quarters. The ancient Roman law did permit the 
families of insolvent debtors to be sold as slaves, and themselves to 
be hewn into pieces and divided amongst their creditors; and I 
don’t doubt but that, when these effective remedies were abolished, 
there was a certain amount of grumbling and complaint. But it 
probably soon died out, as it has long since died out respecting the 
abolished imprisonment for petty debts in Scotland and large ones in 
England. And for this reason, that no injustice has been done. 
There can be no injustice in modifying the means provided by law 
for the enforcement of debts arising out of voluntary contract. The 
creditor enters into the contract with his eyes open, and where he 
does not think the powers entrusted to him for the recovery of his 
debt sufficiently strong, he can refuse to enter into it. The law 
incurs no responsibility for the creation of the obligation, and the 
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Legislature is absolutely free to enforce it by whatever means seems 
best in the general interest. The person giving credit in order to 
secure himself against wrong has but to mete out that credit 
according to his estimate of the means which the law places at his 
disposal for the recovery of his debt in each particular case. 

The question, therefore, of abolishing imprisonment for debt is not 
a question of justice or injustice, but of policy and humanity. That 
question has been decided in favour of abolition in almost every 
civilised country in the world, and the same verdict has been 
pronounced upon it in England, although, in the case of the smaller 
debtor, by an unworthy subterfuge it has been rendered null and 
void. I appeal to a Government who profess to believe in equal 
rights for great and small at least to place all classes of the com- 
munity on the same footing. If we must have imprisonment for 
debt, let us at least apply it in cases where the gain to the creditor 
will be in some degree commensurate with the cost to the State. If 
we must hold future earnings responsible till every debt is paid, at 
least let us apply the rule to the merchant as well as the miner, to 
the lawyer as well as the labourer. Or, as we cannot go back, I 
appeal to them, in amending their Bankruptcy Bill, to place all classes 
on the same footing in England as has been done in Scotland. Abolish 
imprisonment for innocent debt under whatever guise ; allow credit 
to regulate itself on the same principles for high and low; free 
the statute book from the reproach of providing one law for the rich 
and another for the poor, and save the nation from the disgrace of 
maintaining a system which, while each year sending forth thousands 
of large debtors free and irresponsible to commence a new career, 
under cover of a transparent hypocrisy, sends thousands of smaller 
ones to gaol, and wrecks their lives and prospects for debts, the entire 
aggregate of which amounts to a mere fraction of the loss inflicted 
on his creditors by many a single enterprising bankrupt. 


CHARLES CAMERON. 
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FRANCE AND CHINA. 


LooxkeErs-on proverbially see most of the game ; and there is not much 
ground for surprise if the French, intent on realising the schemes 
over which they have meditated in the Indo-Chinese peninsula in one 
form or another during the last century, fail to perceive all the con- 
sequences of their present action in Tonquin, or to accurately measure 
the danger of a contest with the power of China. But if France is 
showing herself blind to facts, and inclined to embark upon a policy 
of adventure in the purest sense of the word, that is no reason why 
those who are concerned in watching the progress of events in the far 
East, and the development from their state of torpor of the mighty 
power and unlimited resources of the Chinese people, should be back- 
ward in assigning its true significance to a complication that promises 
to bring the name and authority of Europeans into disrepute. 
Although criticism on the subject of colonial extension may come 
with a bad grace from an Englishman, I shall yet devote myself to 
the task of showing here that in this particular instance France is 
attempting not only an enterprise of doubtful advantage, but one in 
which I have not the least doubt she will ultimately fail, and fail 
with ignominy. The French Government has apparently been seized 
with a mania for colonial empire. In Madagascar, on the coast of 
Africa—nay, in the interior of the Dark Continent—among the 
archipelagoes of the Pacific, and lastly in an outlying dependency of 
China, it is bent on the same task—the creation of vast colonial 
possessions by Presidential decree, and instantaneously as at the beck 
of some magician’s wand. Each of these undertakings has its diffi- 
culties ; but of them all thereis not one requiring the same tact, deter- 
mination, and display of force as the last, if it is to be successfully 
accomplished. Great care on the part of the French representatives 
in allaying its susceptibilities, and in promising to respect the rights 
it has acquired from antiquity, might perhaps have induced the Pekin 
Government to remain passive while the marauders of the Songcoi 
were being chastised, or until that river had been turned into a safe 
avenue for trade. But not merely have the French failed to display 
that tact; they have absolutely shown not the slightest desire to 
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respect Chinese susceptibilities in the matter at all. The recent 
declaration—not less impolite than impolitic—of M. Challemel 
Lacour denying succinctly any rights on the part of China in Annam 
has swept away whatever cobwebs there may have been in the minds 
of the young Emperor’s advisers as to the intentions of France in 
Tonquin ; and Chinese acquiescence in any form in the plans of our 
neighbours is henceforth an utter impossibility. The breach between 
China and France being thus clearly marked out, and not to be closed 
up save by the withdrawal of the French, it becomes necessary to 
consider what France hopes to gain in Tonquin, and how she proposes 
to obtain her objects. On the other hand, it will be essential also to 
ascertain the grounds and extent of China’s pretensions, and the 
available force with which she can sustain them. 

The ambitious plans of France in this quarter of Asia are not the 
birth of yesterday, and, if they admitted of being successfully carried 
out in the way in which her present rulers have approved, it would 
be difficult for us to challenge her right to extend her influence in 
that region where she has obtained some foothold. If there is 
adverse criticism of French action in the following pages, it is not 
because the conquest of Cochin China might lead to the introduction 
of French influence into the politics of Burmah and Siam, or to the 
further complication, by the appearance of a Fourth Great Power in 
the arena, of the great Asiatic question—which, plainly put, is how 
six hundred millions of Asiatics are to be kept, if not absolutely 
in a state of subordination to the interests of England and other 
European countries, at least so as to recognise a community of interest 
with them. The French have in every way as much right as any 
other people to find and to use such vents for their energy in unde- 
veloped and promising regions as they may require and can obtain. 
Their settlement in Lower Cambodia was certain with due encourage- 
ment to prove the means of the extension of their authority up the 
Mekong to the confines of Burmah and China. The growth of their 
dominion might have been slow, but it would have been certain, and it 
would not have attracted the hostility of the Chinese. But so tardya 
development did not suit the views either of those in power at Paris, 
or of the adventurous explorers who have dilated upon the incalculable 
sources of wealth that await French traders on the road through 
Tonquin into Yunnan. The quicker method has, therefore, been 
resorted to of asserting French predominance in the councils of 
Annam, and of entrusting to the officers and soldiers of the Republic 
the duty of making the Tuduc’s authority respected in the northern 
district of Tonquin. But the advantage of rapidity has only been 
obtained at the cost cf the bitter opposition of China; and as the 
French have not even utilised it, but remain precisely where they 
were twelve months ago; they have not even derived from their change 
of plans the profit they anticipated. The opposition of China, as soon 
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as it shall find expression in acts, will raise a much larger question 
than the mere addition of another tributary kingdom to the posses- 
sions of France, or even than the approach of the tricolour to the 
Chinese and Indian frontiers. No petty feeling of jealousy impels 
us to deprecate the measures of France in Annam, but a lively con- 
cern lest the interests of England and of Europeans generally should 
be permanently injured in China through the reckless and ill-cor- 
sidered acts of a country which has comparatively little at stake. 
Neither our knowledge of what France has done in the past in her 
method of colonisation, nor her manner of proceeding on the present 
occasion inspires confidence as to her successfully executing so dangerous 
an undertaking as that of wresting a vassal state from its dependence 
on China. The smallness of the votes asked for, the meagre character 
of the reinforcements sent, and of the military preparations, prove 
either that the French Ministry does not comprehend the nature of 
the task it aims at accomplishing, or that the French people are to 
be blinded to its true character until they find themselves pledged 
to a struggle of power with China. On either supposition such an 
enterprise dees not promise well at the very commencement ; and in 
the event of French defeat or failure it will be the other Europeans, 
and particularly Englishmen, in China who will suffer from the con- 
sequences of Chinese triumph and European discomfiture. It is for 
this reason, and for no other, that we have a direct interest in the 
progress of the Tonquin difficulty; and France is morally bound to 
pay heed to the remonstrances of those who will have to suffer for her 
folly. 
The missionaries of Rome were the pioneers of French influence 
and dominion in Eastern Asia. Had they been supported by the 
‘weight of a secular authority, there is no saying what splendid 
triumphs they might not have been the means of obtaining for the 
French nation. In Annam they succeeded in establishing the hier- 
archy of their Church, and the Bishops and Abbés of Cochin China 
contribute some of the most interesting epistles to the celebrated 
Lettres Edifiantes. It was their mission to spread the truths of 
Christianity ; and it has been no part of Jesuit teaching to throw 
doubt on the capacity of that great Order’s members to propagate its 
objects by taking a leading part in the management of secular affairs. 
Towards the end of the last century an opportunity presented itself for 
active intervention in the policy of the country. The ruler of Annam 
was deposed by a popular insurrection, and his authority was cast off 
by all his subjects outside the citadel of Hué. On the advice of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop Adran he sent his son with that ecclesiastic 
to Paris to entreat the aid of Louis the Sixteenth to re-establish his 
authority. His request was granted. <A supply of arms, and the 
loan of a few officers and of some ships of war, sufficed to restore his 
sovereignty, when the grateful king accepted the terms of a treaty, 
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concluded at Versailles in 1787, by which the peninsula of Tourane 
and the island of Pulo Condore were ceded to France. The outbreak 
of the French Revolution prevented the execution of these clauses, 
and the places mentioned did not become French even in name. 
Although the French never quite lost sight of their pretensions in 
this quarter, where they seemed to have a clear field of action, 
nothing was done towards realising the designs of Bishop Adran until 
after the Anglo-French expedition to Pekin. The French fleet ap- 
peared at Hué, and reparation was exacted for a long list of outrages 
committed on Christians since the beginning of the century. The 
Emperor of Annam was called upon to fulfil the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and after discussion the district of Saigon, on the 
Donnai and near the mouth of the great river Mekong, was ceded to 
France instead of the peninsula of Tourane, which would have placed 
the Annamese capital at the mercy of the French. No sooner were 
they established at Saigon than they set about extending their au- 
thority into the neighbouring states, and they did so with such effect 
that in the course of a very short time they were the masters of the 
whole of Lower Cambodia. Three years later, in 1864, the King of 
Upper Cambodia accepted the protection of France, and thus was the 
beginning of what was hoped would prove a flourishing dependency 
established in the valley of the Mekong. It need only be said on this 
point that Saigon has disappointed the expectations raised as to its 
future. Large sums were expended on its development under the 
Empire, but it remains an unhealthy and stagnant settlement, from 
which commerce and prosperity have kept aloof. 

Probably the disappointment thus occasioned spurred the French 
into activity in the direction of the capital of Annam and of the Gulf 
of Tonquin. The discovery in 1866-7 by the mission of M. Doudart 
de Lagrée, who gave his life to the cause of geographical research, 
that the Mekong was unnavigable, showed that that stream was not to 
be the means of tapping the fertile and undeveloped region of south- 
western China and its border lands; while the discovery at the same 
time of the navigability of a stream flowing into the Gulf of Tonquin 
supplied a further motive to turn their attention in that direction. 
This stream was, it need hardly be said, the Songcoi, or ‘ Principal’ 
river of Tonquin, the Red River of the Chinese, It was not, however, 
until the years 1870-3 that the journeys of the energetic traveller 
M. Dupuis attracted marked attention to this route into Yunnan, by 
which he conveyed a supply of arms to the Chinese authorities, then 
on the point of restoring order in that province. Although M. 
Dupuis did not receive from French officials all the support and coun- 
tenance he desired and probably deserved, the effect of his journeys was 
to hasten the progress of the measures which had been commenced for 
the complete subordination of the Annam ruler to French interests. 
Negotiations were begun with the Court of Hué for a fresh treaty ; 
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and although a personal outrage on a French officer, Captain Rein- 
hardt, who had been appointed envoy for the occasion, arrested the 
conclusion of a treaty, it really contributed to the more prompt settle- 
ment of the question by obliging the French to present an ultimatum, 
The treaty was at once signed, and the Tuduc recognised in 1874 the 
_protectorate of France. The nominal effect of this treaty was to place 
Annam at the complete dependence of France, to assert there the pre- 
dominance of her trade and her policy, and to lay down a series of 
regulations which would have the effect of opening Tonquin and the 
Songcoi to foreign commerce under the egis of France. Nine years 
have nearly elapsed since those events happened, and the French find 
themselves very little advanced on the path to success, and in face 
of difficulties which were never contemplated, but which have not 
even yet fully revealed themselves. 

This brief narrative of events will make the objects of French 
policy in Tonquin sufficiently plain. They desire in the first place 
to oust Chinese influence from Hué, and indeed they consider that 
they have done so by the terms of the treaty of 1874, which they only 
began to put in force last year. And in the second they hope to 
obtain in the Songcoi that easy and direct trade route into southern 
China which they were disappointed of twenty years ago by the dis- 
covery that the Mekong was unnavigable. And I may be permitted 
to say that these objects appear to be perfectly natural, and as 
justifiable as any similar proceedings ever are by ambitious govern- 
ments or energetic and expanding nations. But are they practi- 
cable? Will France be able to carry out her projects? That is the 
whole question ; and it is to that point, and not to any minor issues, 
that we have to devote the best attention we can. 

The French claim the right to act as they are doing in Tonquin 
under the provisions of the treaty with Annam. They assert that 
that instrument set aside the rights of China, and established those of 
France in her place. The Chinese were neither directly nor indirectly 
a consenting party to thattreaty. They were ignorant of its stipula- 
tions until the French began in the early part of last year to take 
measures to give them effect. In 1874 the condition of the Chinese 
Empire, although steadily improving, was very different from what 
it is now, and the French may be excused for supposing that they 
were not required to give much heed to the shadowy claims of Pekin. 
But at the same time having no desire to irritate the Chinese, whose 
assent was necessary to the institution of trade with Yunnan, they 
studiously kept the Treaty of Hué secret, and did nothing to dissipate 
the idea that Annam was the tributary of the Dragon Throne. There 
was no interruption in the ordained relations. The Tribute Embassy 
entered China and visited Pekin in 1876; and M. Dupuis has placed 
it formally on record that ‘there can be no doubt as to the reality of 
China’s suzerain rights over Annam.’ The assurances given by M. 
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Bourée at Pekin and to the Marquis Tseng at Paris did not allow of a 
doubt being felt as to the intention of the French Government to do 
nothing to injure the self-esteem or the interests of China. This 
prudent attitude of conciliation towards the Celestial Empire has been 
abandoned by the present French Ministry. There is no more talk 
of respecting the rights of China, and the ruler of Annam is accused 
of breach of faith by M. Challemel Lacour for continuing to recognise 
the suzerainty of the sovereign from whom his predecessors sought 
inspiration at a more remote period than European history cares to 
contemplate. This declaration might pass for little in itself, but 
it acquires the greatest importance when taken in connection with 
the latest act on the part of those in power at Hué. Far from being 
impressed with a sense of the overwhelming power of France, the 
Tuduc has during the last few months manifested an intention to resist 
her pretensions, and his emissaries have been declaring to the Chinese 
their desire to maintain the long-established relations with Pekin, at 
the very moment that French officers thought their influence para- 
mount at his capital. At the very time that M. Challemel Lacour 
was making his famous announcement in the Chamber as to the 
perfidy of Annam, the representative of France was taking a hurried 
departure from Hué. 

There is consequently an end to the idea that France will find in 
the Annamese ruler a willing tool towards realising her schemes of 
agerandisement ; and if those schemes are to be carried on, they will 
have to be accomplished against the will of the people and potentate 
in whose interests the world was asked to believe that they were to 
be undertaken. The French are thus deprived of the simple method 
of proceeding which it was thought would disarm the suspicions of 
the Chinese, at the same time that it enabled them to declare that 
they were only giving effect to the lawful authority of the Tuduc in 
his northern province. They will be obliged to revert to the proposal 
of conquest pure and simple of M. de Carné, if they are to do any- 
thing with effect ; and it is impossible to see how, if they persist in 
the adventure, they can possibly avoid a collision with the power of 
China. We may feel reasonably certain that the Annamese have not 
ventured to show their antipathy to the French so plainly without 
some definite assurance of support from China; and we may see in 
the boldness of the Tuduc and his people the conviction that that 
support will be neither half-hearted nor in vain, The fighting in 
Tonquin affords further evidence in the same direction. The French 
have had as opponents there not the Black Flag marauders, but the 
troops and officials of the ruler of Annam. The latest news we re- 
ceived from the Songcoi was to the effect that the French com- 
mandant, Captain Riviére, had been obliged to attack Namdinh in 
order to keep open his. communications with the sea; and at that place 
he had only to encounter the regular forces of the Tuduc. Nothing 
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whatever has yet been done towards the chastisement of the Black 
Flag marauders who hold the upper course of the Songcoi and the 
road into Yunnan, while the French find themselves engaged on the 
very threshold of their enterprise in a conflict of authority with 
Annam, and in open hostilities with a portion of its troops. If the 
French are to carry out their enterprise at all, they will have to 
devote themselves to the difficult and expensive task of conquering 
Annam, and of reducing it to the position of a subject province. It 
is not impossible that such an undertaking might prove both suc- 
cessful and remunerative ; but if it is to be so, the French must 
understand that it is a very serious business, which would require an 
army of twenty thousand men and a liberal expenditure. The 
insignificance of the reinforcements sent to Captain Riviére show an 
utter inability to comprehend the difficulty of the task, and argue a 
want of knowledge or a height of faith calculated to invite disaster, 
The inadequacy of the force employed by France is shown by the 
difficulty which Captain Riviére already experiences in maintaining 
his communications, while the open defiance of the Annamese will 
scarcely allow even sanguine Parisians to believe that there is a very 
exalted opinion of the power of their country in this quarter of Asia. 
When the arrival of fresh troops is followed by a fresh ebullition of 
national antipathy, even the blindest can scarcely fail to see that the 


work of pacification or of conquest is not making any satisfactory 


progress. Such has been the case in Tonquin; and the French can 
hardly show themselves indifferent to its true significance. The 
obligation rests upon them either to at once abandon the expedition, 
or to prosecute it in such a manner and with such a display of force 
as will secure their objects and sustain the reputation of Europe. If 
they will only look the plain facts in the face, and take our criticism 
in the sense in which it is intended, they will recognise that it is not 
the prospect of their success which displeases or appals us, but a very 
real concern at the consequences of their failure, which for many 
reasons appears to be the far more probable result of their operations. 

If the French have not been able either to overcome the local 
difficulties or to overawe the petty government of Annam, it will be 
readily understood how much more difficult it will be for them to 
vanquish opposition when to the resources of the Tuduc are added those 
of the Chinese. It is typical of the increased and more accurate 
knowledge of China in this country that, although the Chinese have 
as yet taken no overt step towards the assertion of their rights, there 
is a remarkable unanimity of opinion as to their intention to do so; 
and there can be no doubt that this view is a correct one. The 
authority of a Chinese emperor over his tributary states is one of 
a peculiar character, and does not convey to the European mind 
much of the reality of power. But although it may be vaguely 
defined and loosely applied, it possesses an importance in the eyes 
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of Chinese statesmen that is not to be lightly estimated. There has 
been no symptom at Pekin during recent years of any desire to 
curtail its responsibilities, or to draw in the advanced outposts of 
the empire. The recovery of the imperial authority has been 
followed by the vigorous assertion of dormant claims and historic 
rights that would have been allowed to lapse by any people less im- 
pressed than the Chinese are with their importance and by the bitter 
experiences of the past. Having made their authority respected in 
most of the border provinces, and in remote dependencies which re- 
pudiated and cast off the connection, they are not likely to tolerate 
or to regard with indifference the violent severance of the link 
binding the Tuduc to Pekin, when both that prince and his people 
desire its maintenance. To do so would, indeed, leave them open to the 
double charge of being indifferent to their own dignity, and of being 
false to a faithful dependent in distress. There can, therefore, be 
no reasonable doubt that the Annamese will find in China a staunch 
and vigorous supporter of their efforts to prevent the protectorate of 
France ever being carried into practical effect. It is only necessary 
to consider, in conclusion, the chances of whether that support would 
be effective or not. 

The Chinese army on paper has a nominal strength of nearly 
one million men; but travellers are never tired of telling us that this 
force has no real existence. We shall not here claim for it any great 
efficiency, it being sufficient for the present purpose to point out 
what are the undoubted facts, that the Chinese have no difficulty in 
placing an army in the field at any threatened point, while their 
garrisons in Pechihli, Mongolia, and Central Asia were never as 
numerous as they are at this moment. There are weak spots and 
some shortcomings in the military organisation of China; yet there 
is no question that the emperor’s representatives can, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that they have done it, place an army of fifty 
thousand fairly efficient and well-armed soldiers in the field at any 
given spot without the least difficulty, and without weakening their 
garrisons. If this fact is fairly mastered, it will be seen to be a great 
deal. It may be doubted whether, so far as numbers go, any other 
empire in Asia could in a time of trouble do the same. Fifty 
thousand men at Pakhoi and on the Kwangsi frontier would imperil 
the safety of a much larger body of men than Captain Riviére has 
any immediate prospect of finding under his orders. But, formidable 
as such a force would be, the measure of Chinese opposition must not 
be assumed at any fixed number of fifty thousand men, or of twice 
that number. For a point of vital importance there is practically 
no limit to the number of men China might feel disposed and be able 
to throw away. Her naval power has steadily increased also, and 
under foreign leading her ironclads and fast-sailing gunboats should 
be able to give a good account of themselves in the rivers and in the 
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shallows off the coast. A war with China will on the next occasion 
be no child’s play for the best equipped and most determined of 
nations; and if France were to endeavour to hold her own in Tonquin 
against such an assailant, she would have to send many armies and 
fleets to the East, and to station a permanent garrison of twenty 
thousand men in Annam. 

There are some who think an expedition to Pekin is the sure and 
easy way to bring China to reason, and to extract from the Chinese 
Government whatever concessions and favours may be desired by 
grasping foreigners. It is more than twenty-two years since such a 
proceeding was successfully carried out by the allied forces of Eng- 
land and France; but while the grand result is remembered, the 
details are forgotten. A reference to the attack on the Taku forts 
and to the affairs on the Peiho may be suggested to those who imagine 
that a Chinese force is similar in character to the typical Asiatic 
rabble. Yet at that time not merely did the Chinese possess no 
modern weapons, but their fortifications were undefended in the rear 
and on the flank, and had only to be turned. Their principal rivers, 
and particularly the approaches to the capital, are now protected by 
forts built after the most approved models, and armed with Krupp’s 
heaviest ordnance. The Chinese have carried out some of the most 
necessary military reforms in the disciplining and arming of their 
troops; and they have to a great extent procured the services of 
foreign officers, or adopted the teaching of foreign knowledge. More- 
over, proof has been furnished by a succession of remarkable cam- 
paigns that these improvements have had practical effect, and exist 
in something more than in name. If France is blind to these facts, 
and disposed to echo the foolish scepticism prevalent in the Treaty 
ports, German opinion has, with its sound common sense, rejected 
past delusions, and has not felt any hesitation in expressing the 
belief that China may on some future critical occasion prove itself a 
useful ally to the Fatherland. 

The French people are following a very short-sighted policy in 
allowing themselves to be drawn into such unprofitable and inter- 
minable enterprises as the occupation of Tonquin is most likely to 
prove. They cannot succeed there without a lavish expenditure of 
men and treasure; and the reward of even the most complete success 
will probably be inadequate and disappointing to them. But the 
essential condition of success in every affair of life is to employ 
means proportionate to the result, and this the French are certainly 
not doing in their operations in Indo-China. They have a most diffi- 
cult and dangerous operation on hand ; they are acting as if they had 
only to destroy some African village, instead of to subject more than 
five millions of people, and to check the pretensions of the proudest 
and most despotic Government in Asia. A war between China and 
any European Power, save for some principle in which all Europeans 
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are equally concerned, can be nothing short of calamitous to the 
general interest. The country that would imperil the security of the 
present fortunate good understanding by prosecuting an ambitious 
scheme at the cost of China accepts a grave responsibility by incurring 
the disapproval of those with whom it is in this matter morally 
bound to act in concert. It is often said that China is not making 
sufficiently rapid progress; but while it may be doubted whether she 
would herself benefit by any acceleration in the adoption of Western 
improvements, it is quite certain that European nations would not 
derive any advantage from such a course, while it might entail for 
them the greatest peril. A successful foreign war is the one thing 
that would above all others restore the anti-foreign feeling to a dan- 
gerous height. It would certainly be followed by the making of 
many unpleasant demands on this country, and on others engaged in 
Chinese trade. It would lead to the general modification of China’s 
foreign policy, and it could hardly fail to produce a most disturbing 
influence on her external relations generally, and with England in 
particular. These would be some of the disastrous effects of a war in 
which China were victorious; and if ever there was a near prospect 
of a campaign having such a result, it is in the case of Tonquin, 
where the possibility of war stares France in the face without her 
being able apparently to realise its dangers, or to exercise sufficient 
restraint to prevent herself being drawn into a collision with China. 
The more intelligent Frenchmen cannot suspect our good faith or 
doubt our good-will ; but if they are not to be consenting parties to 
a national calamity they must at once do their utmost to suspend the 
irregular warfare on the Songcoi, and to allay the gathering indigna- 


tion of China. 
DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER. 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 


Tue last Liverpool election was fought and won largely on the lines 
of ‘Social Reform.’ I have been often asked to explain what I mean 
by this term; and I will try to do so as concisely as possible in this 
article. 

I premise by observing that questions of mere party politics have 
not.the interest they possessed in former years for the mass of the 
British people. Political rights have been widely extended, civil 
and religious equality have been practically secured, the great battle 
of Free Trade has been fought and won, and though it is true 
that important reforms have still to be carried, involving a more 
complete and just representation of the people, yet it must be 
granted that there are no great wrongs of a political kind to be 
redressed in England, and no burning questions on the carpet which 
stir the pulse of the people. 

We are in a period of ‘ slack water’ so far as politics are con- 
eerned, and yet it is equally true that party strife was never more 
eager, or more injurious to the work of Parliament, than it is and 
has been for some years. The waste of the nation’s time is excessive. 
Legislation is hindered and almost put a stop to by barren contro- 
versy or by foolish and undignified recrimination. The reputation of 
Parliament is on the wane, and people are ceasing to regard it as 
a great legislative machine, and are coming to think of it rather as a 
huge debating society. 

One might almost conclude from the sterile and profitless talk in 
Parliament that no serious work remained to be done; that the nation 
was contented and prosperous, and could get on well enough without 
legislation at all. I fear that some of our politicians are under this 
delusion. Bred up in the lap of plenty, engrossed either with politics 
or pleasure, they see and know little of the condition of the masses. 
The great ocean of human misery that surges in the heart of our 
great cities is unheeded by them; they scarcely know of its 
existence. Peace, order, and security prevail, and the richer classes 
are too apt to think that this is the best of all possible worlds, and 
that England is the happiest of countries. I venture to doubt the 
soundness of this opinion. England may be the paradise of the 
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rich, of the poor it certainly is not. It is a country of such violent 
contrasts as have never been witnessed since the days of Rome under 
the Czsars ; such accumulations of wealth in single hands have not 
been known since then, nor such seething masses of human degra- 
dation and misery as are to be found in the metropolis and in all our 
great towns. 

These facts are of the gravest import. They present problems 
that demand the closest attention of the Legislature, they are tenfold 
more important than those which occupy the time and attention of 
most politicians, and if they are not dealt with by means of 
prudent far-seeing legislation, they may be forced on our attention 
amid the storm of popular discontent, and have to be rudely solved 
under democratic pressure from beneath. 

Our country is still comparatively free from Communism and 
Nihilism and similar destructive movements, but who can tell how 
long this will continue? We have a festering mass of human 
wretchedness in all our great towns, which is the natural hotbed 
of such anarchical movements ; all the great continental countries are 
full of this explosive material. Can we depend upon our country 
keeping free from the infection, when we have far more poverty in 
our midst than the neighbouring European nations? I believe that 
we owe our exemption from social disorder very much to the untiring 
labour of a multitude of Christian philanthropists, who, in all our 
large towns, are struggling to alleviate human suffering. 

Politicians little know how much they owe to these self-sacrificing 
labourers, what numbers of soldiers and policemen they enable us to 
dispense with, how they keep alive in the hearts of multitudes some 
sense of duty to God and some measure of respect for their fellow- 
men. But the problem cannot be solved by private effort alone ; its 
magnitude is appalling, it demands the help of the State, and the 
object of this paper is to point out in what direction State help 
can be effectually rendered. 

Should, however, proof be demanded of the existence of such a 
mass of destitution and misery in our midst, I reply in the first place 
that my personal acquaintance with the poor of Liverpool fully bears 
out my assertion so far as that city is concerned. We have large 
tracts of Liverpool given over to the reign of squalor, filth, and rags— 
we have extensive areas inhabited by a dense population, where 
scarcely one well-dressed or respectable-looking person is to be seen. 
The women are filthy in their habits, the children covered with dirt 
and half-clothed, the men when not at work are usually drinking in 
the public-house. In these dreary regions there is nothing to 
delight the eye or refine the taste: the abject wretchedness-that 
meets one on all sides is so depressing that none will visit these 
slums except on errands of religion or philanthropy. 

Thank God, there is a noble band of self-denying workers even 
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here, and were it not for them the social condition of the city would 
be far worse than it is. 

We have in Liverpool 2,500 ‘ courts,’ as they are called, inhabited 
it is supposed by 150,000 people. The sanitary condition of these 
confined and unhealthy culs-de-sac is very bad and the death-rate ex- 
cessive, and the want of appliances for decency so great, that it is 
searcely possible to conceive of respectable family life existing in their 
midst. There are occasionally to be found decent and well-conducted 
families even in these cheerless abodes, but the general aspect of the 
people is lamentable and is a disgrace to our age and a danger to 
the State. No doubt Liverpool is exceptionally situated, as it con- 
tains a large Irish population of the poorest class, who came over after 
the famine in 1847 and gravitated through utter poverty into the 
lowest parts of the town. Many of these people lived a respectable 
life in the rural districts of Ireland, but when they came to Liverpool 
they succumbed to the pestilential atmosphere they had to breathe. 
Indeed, it would be almost a miracle for people to maintain their self- 
respect in many parts of our city, so foul are the language and habits 
of the people, and matters would have been much worse but for 
the great temperance movement headed by Father Nugent. This 
corruption of manners is by no means confined to the Irish; very 
many of the English are quite as bad, and there is a considerable re- 
siduum of drunken degraded Scotch and other nationalities. The 
casual labour along the docks, and the absence of suitable employ- 
ment for women, aggravate the difficulty in Liverpool, and the ex- 
cessive drunkenness of large sections of the population of both sexes 
make their moral or material elevation almost impossible. I have 
no wish to cast any reflections upon the activity of the churches or the 
benevolent agencies in our midst. Few towns exhibit more abundant 
efforts for the good of the masses. There is a large volunteer army 
of religious workers, and matters are decidedly improved from what 
they were some years ago. The Corporation has also done much to 
improve the sanitary condition of the town, but the execrable social 
conditions amid which the poorest part of the population live defeat 
all attempts to apply a thorough remedy, and they will defeat them 
so long as these conditions exist. 

I have dwelt upon the state of Liverpool as best known to myself, 
but the same description applies in more or less degree to all the 
great cities of the empire. Each of them possesses a pestilential 
deposit of human debasement and abject poverty. All that I have 
said of Liverpool holds good in a vastly greater degree of the 
metropolis. There we see such extremes of wealth and poverty as 
the world nowhere else exhibits; the area of destitution is enormous, 
and the number of people who are half-clothed, half-fed, and steeped 
in wretchedness would amount to several great armies. I quote 
from an admirable book by Mr. Francis Peek, recently issued, the 
following :— 
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Many families in London and in the large provincial towns have only one 
single room, in which parents and children of all ages and both sexes work, live, 
and sleep. It is impossible to conceive that children brought up thus can fail to 
become unhealthy in body and depraved in mind and morals. In a far larger 
number of cases than would be believed by those who have not studied the 
subject the domestic conditions in which these families live are appalling: such 
as would not be permitted to continue for a single year, but for the selfish in- 
dolence of the well-to-do classes, who carefully avert their attention from the 
consideration of so unpleasant a subject. But, however concealed, the condition 
of things which does exist is not less horrible than dangerous. Nor can society 
avoid the baneful consequences by merely refusing to look the evil in the face. 
Often indeed has a terrible retribution overtaken individuals of those very classes 
of society that had the power to help to remedy the evil, but would not use it in 
time, as some of their dearest and fairest children have been swept off by diseases 
originating in the fever-haunted dens which their own selfish indifference had 
permitted to exist. 

Passing through our large towns, a little away from some of the leading 
thoroughfares, terrible spectacles of misery may be witnessed; courts and aileys, 
where the air is deadly foul, where overcrowding poisons the blood, and where the 
wretched inhabitants are so enervated that they have neither power nor inclination 
to struggle upward. 


The following quotation is from a report by the Rev. Archibald 
Brown, a well-known minister in the East-end of London :— 


Any practical worker among the lowest class of London’s poor knows only too 
well that decency forbids a published account of the manners and morals of tens 
of thousands, A precarious income of a few shillings a week, obtained as casual 
dock labourer, or some similar employment, renders it impossible for the family to 
rent more than one room. In the fetid atmosphere of this room, delicacy, self- 
respect, and modesty languish and die, and no wonder either. Both sexes of all 
ages are huddled together for sleep on an indescribably filthy ‘ shake-down.’ The 
garments of the day are the covering for the night, with perhaps the one differ- 
ence of being over them instead of on them. This crowding together is the death 
of decorum and the source of untold depravity. 

Just after the receipt of several letters suggesting that surely some of the 
scenes described by our missionaries were overcoloured, we went for several hours 
among the people of our districts. Immediately, on returning home, we wrote the 
following in our diary, while the facts and scenes were fresh in our memory. In 
no way do we deal with the question of the merits of the cases ; we simply record 
a condition of life existing in our midst :— 

‘I have spent the whole of this morning in Bow Common, or rather in two 
streets of this great district. The scenes I have personally witnessed haunt me. 

‘In No. — E Street, I found Mrs. Q surrounded with hundreds of 
match boxes. ‘The floor was covered with them, save where a heap of rags was 
lying, this being the “shake-down” for the night. The husband is blind, so can 
earn nothing; and the wife having a crippled hand, through working in white 
lead, is obliged to obtain help. She is paid 23d. per gross of boxes. Out of this 
she pays a girl 1d. per gross to help her. Paste and fire they have to find. 

‘In No. — of the same street, I called on a young wife and mother of three 
children. Not a scrap of furniture was in the room, A small fire was in the 
grate, fed by some of the flock out of the mattress they lie on at night. The 
sanitary arrangements in the back yard were so indescribably filthy, that, though 
I am tolerably hardened, I sickened, and had to leave. It was enough to breed a 
plague. Next door is another of my cases. The mother is dead and the father 
consumptive. I found three little children by themselves, None had any stockings 
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or shoes. “ Martha,” a bright little girl of ten, had just finished scrubbing the 
floor, and was about commencing the same kindly action on her little sister, 
In the same house, upstairs, in a room filled with smoke, was a wretched family. 
The father had left early in the morning to try and find a job at the docks. The 
mother, who is in ill-health, was sitting on a box, and two or three young boys, 
black as negroes, were squatting on the floor. One boy, about five years of age, 
was standing in front of the fire as naked as he was born, but for an old shawl 
cast over him. In an adjoining room, destitute of all furniture, two elder lads 
sleep. The ceiling has fallen down, and I could see daylight through it. In wet 
weather the state of mingled wet and dirt can be imagined. In another street, 
close at hand, the houses are being done up, so all the tenants have been turned 
out. At the top, however, of an otherwise empty house—a large one—I found 
the most miserable case of all. The husband had gone to try and find some work. 
The mother, twenty-nine years of age, was sitting on the only chair in the place, 
in front of a grate destitute of any fire. She was nursing a baby only six weeks 
old, that had never had anything but one old rag round it. The mother had 
nothing but a gown on, and that dropping to pieces; it is all she has night or day. 
There were six children under thirteen years of age. They were barefooted, and 
the few rags on them scarcely covered their nakedness. In this room, where was 
an unclothed infant, the ceiling was in holes. An old bedstead was in the room, 
and seven sleep in it of a night, the eldest girl being on the floor.’ 


These pictures are appalling, and, to deepen the sense of the 
magnitude of the problem, I would remark that we have over and 
above the poverty-stricken masses here referred to an army of 900,000 
State paupers in Great Britain, and perhaps half a million of people 


more or less dependent upon State relief in Ireland. 

There are not so many classed as paupers in the latter country; 
but considering the vast number of applications under the ‘ Arrears 
Act,’ and the numerous families in the West of Ireland needing 
special help to prevent starvation, I think this statement is within 
the mark. 

We have, therefore, nearly one and a half million paupers in the 
United Kingdom, besides a prodigious mass of people just one degree 
removed from pauperism, many of whom are only kept by private 
charity from sinking into the pauper class. 

I believe that the number of people who are on the verge of 
pauperism, and are more or less dependent upon charity for their 
support, is nearly as great as that of absolute paupers; and it is 
probably within the mark to say that we have in the United Kingdom 
two to three millions of the pauperised class, or at all events of people 
who are unable to support themselves decently; a great part, pro- 
bably the greater part of them, are drunken and profligate in their 
habits, and it would be difficult to say whether misfortune or folly has 
done most to produce this deplorable result. 

Now, the point to which I wish to call attention is that the bulk of 
this human deposit of vice and poverty is hereditary; it has come 
down from past centuries and goes on little changed or ameliorated 
by the growing wealth end progress of the country. Though the 
average income of the middle class and respectable artisan class has 
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more than doubled within this century, the lowest stratum is as foul 
and beggarly as in any period of our history. 

Perhaps its actual magnitude may not be quite so great as it once 
was, certainly its relative size is less, for the classes above the lowest 
have greatly increased, but the pressing question is how to cleanse the 
Augean stable of this moral filth which underlies our modern civilisa- 
tion. I repeat that most of the evil is hereditary, it is bequeathed 
from parent to child; the habits of the young are formed amid such 
depraving influences that they can scarcely grow up different from their 
parents, and the conclusion has been gradually forced upon me that we 
shall never break the hereditary entail of pauperism and crime in this 
country until we take far more stringent means to save the children. 

In all our large cities there are hordes of little ragged urchins 
who live on the streets, earning money by trades closely akin to beg- 
ging. At night they sleep in pestilential fever-dens or low lodging- 
houses, where they see and hear everything that is vile; they grow up 
devoid of moral sense, and drift in most cases into the wretched 
modes of life their parents pursued. I have been much brought in 
contact with this class of children through a rescue work carried on in 
Liverpool during the past ten years. We have a home for destitute 
children where we train them for a few months and then emigrate 
them to Canada. None who have not come in contact with the 
refuse of our cities could believe what cruelty these children often suffer 
from drunken parents; they sometimes come into our home a mass 
of sores and bruises and covered with vermin, and more like 
mere animals than human beings. They often tremble when they 
hear that ‘father’ is coming to see them, and cry out with terror 
when ‘ mother’ insists upon taking them away. It has been deeply 
impressed on my mind that unless we can get powers from the State 
to protect these children from the corrupting influences at home, we 
must resign ourselves to a never-ending stream of human degradation 
in our midst. It is true that the Education Act has done something 
to civilise these waifs and strays; most of them are now in attendance 
at some school. In a ragged school of 1,000 children that I am 
acquainted with, we found that the great majority of the children 
could read, which was not the case a few years ago. 

It is computed that in Liverpool out of 80,000 or 90,000 children 
of school-going age, only some 1,500 have not been reached by our 
indefatigable School Board ; but the home influences are so wretched 
that probably 10,000 or more of these children are neither properly 
fed, clothed, nor housed, and are surrounded by such evil associations 
at home, that there is small chance of their leading afterwards a use- 
ful life, and we can predict, with certainty, that many of them will 
enter our prisons, penitentiaries, and workhouses. 

I have no doubt whatever, that if an investigation were made 
into the causes that produce the frightful crop of 80,000 fallen 
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women said to be on the streets of London, it would be found that 
the debasing influences of early life accounted for most of it. 

I believe the time is at hand when the country will not tolerate 
this state of things any longer. All the signs of the times proclaim 
that an era of social reform is at hand ; new principles of legislation 
will be introduced, and fresh powers will be asked and obtained to 
stem the tide of misery. I believe that the direction in which these 
powers must be sought lies in the more strict enforcement of parental 
obligations. We have far too long considered that children were the 
property of their parents, who were free to abuse, starve, or corrupt 
them, as they thought proper. We have forgotten that the State, 
which bears the consequences, should have a voice in the matter. We 
accepted this principle in part when compulsory education was 
adopted, which was vehemently opposed by the then advocates of ‘ the 
liberty of the subject.’ We require now a further extension of this 
principle; we wish to make it obligatory on a parent to feed, clothe, 
and bring up his child in a decent manner ; we wish to make it a crime 
before the law for a drunken father to spend half his weekly wages in 
the public-house, and to starve his family on the remainder. I know 
that this view will encounter vehement protests from the doctrynaire 
opponents of State interference, but it may surprise some of them to 
learn that our freeborn offspring in America have already introduced 
this principle into their statute book. The descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts have made it a misdemeanour to 
neglect the proper care or up-bringing of children, and give exten- 
sive powers to charitable societies to take such children from their 
unworthy parents and deal with them as the State thinks best. I 
quote the last edition of this Act, revised last year as follows :-— 


[Acts or 1882, Cuaprer 181. ] 


§ 3. Whenever it shall be made to appear to any court or magistrate that 
within his jurisdiction any child under fourteen years of age, by reason of 
orphanage, or of the neglect, crime, drunkenness or other vice of his parents, is 
growing up without education or salutary control, and in circumstances exposing 
him to lead an idle and dissolute life, or is dependent upon public charity, such 
court or magistrate shall, after notice to the state board of health, lunacy, and 
charity, commit such child, if he has no known settlement in this Commonwealth, 
to the custody of said board, and if he has a known settlement, then to the over- 
seers of the poor of the city or town in which he has such settlement, except in 
the city of Boston, and if he has a settlement in said city, then to the directors of 
public institutions of said city, until he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, or 
for any less time; and the said board, overseers, and directors are authorised to 
make all needful arrangements for the care and maintenance of children so com- 
mitted in some state, municipal or town institution, or in some respectable family, 
and to discharge such children from their custody whenever the object of their 
commitment has been accomplished. 


The State of New York has the following provisions in its penal 
code :— 
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§ 288. Unlawfully omitting to provide for child.—A person who wilfully omits, 
without lawful excuse, to perform a duty by law imposed upon him to furnish 
food, clothing, shelter, or medical attendance to a minor, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour.' 

§ 289. Endangering life or health of child——A person who, having the care or 
custody of a minor, either— 

1. Wilfully causes or permits the minor’s life to be endangered, or its health to 
be injured, or its morals to become depraved ; or 

2. Wilfully causes or permits the minor to be placed in such a situation, or to 
engage in such an occupation, that its life is endangered, or its health is likely to 
be injured, or its morals likely to be impaired ; 

Is guilty of a misdemeanour.! 

§ 290. Keepers of concert saloons, §c.—A. person who admits to, or allows to 
remain in any dance-house, concert saloon, theatre or other place of entertainment, 
owned, kept, or managed by him, where wines or spirituous or malt liquors are 
sold or given away, any child, actually or apparently under the age of fourteen 
years, unless accompanied by a parent or guardian, is guilty of a misdemeanour.' 

§ 291. Children not to beg, §c.—A male child actually or apparently under the 
age of sixteen years, or a female child actually or apparently under the age of 
fourteen years, who is found— 

1, Begging or receiving or soliciting alms, in any manner or under any pretence ; 


or 
2. Not having any home or other place of abode or proper guardianship ; or 


3. Destitute of means of support, and being either an orphan, or living or 
having lived with or in custody of a parent or guardian who has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for crime, or who has been convicted of a crime against the 
person of such child, or has been adjudged an habitual criminal ; or 


4, Frequenting the company of reputed thieves or prostitutes, or a house of 
prostitution or assignation, or living in such a house either with or without its 
parent or guardian, or frequenting concert saloons, dance-houses, theatres or other 
places of entertainment, or places where wines, malt or spirituous liquors are sold, 
without being in charge of its parent or guardian ; or 

5. Coming within any of the descriptions of children mentioned in § 292, must 
be arrested and brought before a proper court or magistrate, as a vagrant, dis- 
orderly, or destitute child. Such court or magistrate may commit the child to any 
charitable, reformatory or other institution authorised by law to receive and take 
charge of minors, or may make any disposition of the child such as now is or 
hereafter may be authorised in the cases of vagrants, truants, paupers, or disorderly 
persons. 

Under these laws charitable societies are incorporated in many of 
the American States, which search out cases of neglected children and 
bring them before the magistrates, and place large numbers in training 
institutions, or find them good homes with the farmers in the far 
West. In passing, I may remark that am I informed that 51,000 
poor children have been taken from New York and emigrated to the 
far West in the past twenty-five years.” 





1 Punishment of Misdemeanour. 

15. A person convicted of a crime declared to be a misdemeanour, for which no 
other punishment is specially prescribed by this code, or by any other statutory pro- 
vision in force at the time of the conviction and sentence, is punishable by imprison- 
ment in a penitentiary, or county gaol, for not more than one year, or by a fine of not 


more than five hundred dollars. 
? IT understand from an interesting letter in the Zimes of April 18, from Mr. 
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Did we possess such powers in this country, what a mass of 
neglected children would come under their operation! We have pro- 
bably fourfold as many neglected children in the United Kingdom as 
there are in America. What a revolution such laws would work in 
our midst if vigorously enforced! What a revelation they would 
make as to the conditions in which multitudes of our poor struggle 
through life! Taking the pauperised and degraded class as three 
millions, there are probably three-quarters of a million children under 
fourteen years of age belonging to it. Many of these are already in 
public institutions; some 70,000 are being brought up in work- 
houses or district schools, some 25,000 in certified industrial or re- 
formatory schools, and a vast number in orphanages or other institu- 
tions supported by private charity. I cannot obtain statistics of the 
latter class, but suspect that if all could be reckoned there would be 
found fully 150,000 children in Great Britain and Ireland brought up 
in institutions at the public expense.* It is owing to this that juvenile 
commitments for crime have largely diminished, and the nation is to 
be congratulated upon having done so much, but I repeat there is still 
a large number of juveniles growing up amid conditions destructive 
of morality. 

I have little doubt that if the truth could be ascertained, there 
would be found from half a million to three-quarters of a million of 
children so destitute and neglected, that according to the laws 
existing in America they would become wards of the State. The 
first thought that strikes one is the hopeless magnitude of the pro- 
blem. Suppose we had the power of taking these children from their 





























Tallack, that considerable abuses have arisen on account of the children being re- 
moved from New York before they had been properly trained and disciplined. 

% In addition to the above, there are in round numbers about 250,000 pauper 
children in the United Kingdom receiving outdoor relief, so that we may say, 
speaking broadly, that the total number of children dependent upon charity is about 
400,000. The exact Poor Law figures are as follows, being extracted from the 
reports issued by the; Inspector appointed to visit the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, and from the Reports of the Local Govern- 
ment Boards for England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland :— 












Total number of Children under Sentence of Detention in Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools in Great Britain. 











Boys Girls Total 
19,037 4,656 23,693 
In Ireland. 

936 213 1,149 
19,973 4,869 24,842 






Total number of Pauper Children under Sixteen in England and Wales. 








Able-bodied Not able-bodied 
15,663 38,590 indoor 
172,607 34,526 outdoor 
Total 261,386 
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wretched haunts, it would cost over ten millions a year to keep them 
in public institutions, and would just double the existing cost of 
pauperism in this country, for the average cost of bringing up 
children in existing institutions is about 20/. per head annually, so 
that already the nation pays, either by rates or private charity, 
about three millions a year to save its neglected and orphaned 
children. It could not be expected to pay ten millions. more, 
especially as much of that money would be extracted from the 
decent struggling poor to maintain the children of their drunken and 
degraded neighbours. Besides, there is a just and growing dislike to 
rearing children in public institutions. No fact is better attested than 
the superiority of family training ; the children, even in the best in- 
stitutions, grow up very ignorant of the common duties of life, and 
little fitted to grapple with the difficulties or temptations of the world. 
Workhouse children, especially girls, do not turn out nearly so well 
as the children of the decent poor, and Scotland has acted on this 
belief, and disposed of her pauper children by boarding them out 
among respectable poor people, with excellent results. Edinburgh 
has gone so far as to break up her large orphan and charitable insti- 
tutions, and send the children back to private life, as long experience 
has testified that ‘ institution children’ turn out so very poorly. 
With all this experience to guide us, it would never do to dream 


of erecting a huge system of State barracks to hold our swarms of 
neglected children. I could not face this problem had I not a better 


remedy to offer. 
I point to that Greater Britain beyond the seas, the home of pro- 





In Scotland 
there were classed as dependants on the Ist of January, 1882, 36,712, of whom 


3,802 were orphans and 2,147 deserted, and out of which numbers 5,247 were boarded 
out on the 14th of May, 1882, viz. 2,127 with relatives, and 3,120 with strangers. 


In Ireland 
on the 7th of January, 1882, there were in the workhouses 11,412 healthy workhouse 
children under fifteen, and 2,332 orphans or deserted out at nurse; and in addition 
there were 58,358 persons in the receipt of outdoor relief throughout Ireland, which 
of necessity must represent a large number of children. 


To sum up, there were— 
In Great Britain and Treland 


Children in industrial schools . 24,842 


Pauper children in England and Wales 261,386 
Scotland ; ; 36,712 
workhouses in Ireland H ‘ - ‘ 11,412 

at nurse in Ireland 2,332 


” 
” 
” 


Children wholly dependent upon the State . . . - 336,684 


In addition to the above must be reckoned the large number of children repre- 
sented by the 58,358 persons in the receipt of outdoor relief throughout Ireland. 


Vout. XIII.—No. 75. 30 
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sperous peoples, honest, industrious, and virtuous, where human life is 
not cramped and confined as it is in this little island. 

America, Australia, New Zealand, and our other colonies, know 
little of those painful social problems that distract us ; they are not 
encumbered with hopeless deposits of hereditary poverty, they know 
nothing of that heritage of despair which is the only patrimony that 
masses of our people are born to. Human life in those new countries 
is buoyant and sanguine, human effort is stimulated to the utter- 
most by the hope of reward ; every one whois not wilfully idle expects 
to better his condition, a cheerful hum of busy and prosperous life 
meets one in all these growing countries, the atmosphere of hope is 
contagious, and the depression of our hereditary poor gives place to 
energy and hope, when the bracing ozone of a new country is in- 
haled. 

One cannot but ask why have we allowed this deposit of human 
wretchedness to remain festering in our midst, Jike a moral cesspool, 
when it might have been converted into rich alluvial soil in our vast 
colonies, bearing the golden fruit of countless happy homes. The 
reply given, we fear, must be that the doctrine of laissez-faire, so 
sedulously taught by our earlier economists, tied the hands of the 
State from any interference with what are called ‘ natural laws.’ It 
was held that human sin and misery were the legitimate product of 
all old societies, and that we must not meddle with the laws of 
nature. This detestable philosophy of selfishness is now dying out; 
we are finding that even self-interest demands the eradication of the 
ulcer, but above all we are feeling that Christianity teaches the care 
of our poor helpless brethren ‘ who have fallen among thieves.’ We 
,are scandalised, and rightly so, at the contrast between the religion 
we profess and the national life we lead ; we wish to yoke together the 
ethics of Christianity and the maxims of State policy, and I feel con- 
vinced that in State-aided emigration, on philanthropic principles, 
lies the real practical remedy for the chief evils that afflict our nation. 

What we really need is a bridge to span the gulf which lies 
between the destitution of our great cities and the virgin fields of 
Canada and Australia. 

It is true that this bridge has already been crossed by multitudes 
of thriving emigrants; it is true that the great Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities beyond the seas are the product of the emigrant ships that 
left our shores without State aid ; but these were the bone and muscle 
of our country, the young, the strong, the vigorous, who could help 
themselves. The destitute and degraded masses have never contributed 
much to the work of colonisation ; without means, without hope or 
energy, they have rotted in our midst from generation to generation, 
and will continue to do so if left to themselves, But another question 
arises here. What use could the colonies make of these wretched 
people if they were sent there? Their habits are fixed for life, 
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they have no knowledge of useful trades, nor do they possess 
physical strength and energy to cope with the new conditions of 
existence. 

Life is no child’s play in the colonies. People work harder than 
they do at home, and these demoralised creatures, with enfeebled 
frames and mendicant habits, would be a nuisance to the sturdy 
farmers of the New World. Our only hope lies in rescuing the chil- 
dren ; this is the main scope of my argument. We cannot rid our- 
selves of our adult pauperism, but we can save the children if we 
resolve to do so; there is a boundless field in the colonies for planting 
out these neglected little ones. We have tested it and found it a 
perfect mine of wealth in Canada, and no way has ever been devised 
so inexpensive and so fruitful of good results as this emigration 
scheme. 

Since Miss Rye commenced in 1869, some 10,000 poor children 
have been sent to Canada, and, with few exceptions, have been 
absorbed into the healthy rural life of that colony, and are now doing 
far better than could have been brought about by any agency in the 
old country. 

I am intimately acquainted with the Liverpool scheme, which has 
rescued 1,200 children in the last ten years. Probably 95 per cent. 
of these are now leading happy lives abroad. The very few failures 
that have occurred have taken place with children too old and too 
demoralised to be safely sent abroad. When the age is not over 12, 
and sufficient training, say three to six months, can be given in a 
Christian. institution before planting out, success is almost certain. 
There will be fewer failures than in ordinary middle-class families in 
this country. We find far more homes in Canada offering than we 
can supply with children. The farmers often lose their own children, 
by their early marriage and settlement in life, and are anxious to 
have the cheerful company of a child. They find also early use even 
for a child among the cows and poultry and the work of a farmyard, 
Children are in fact a treasure in a thinly-populated country like 
Canada, instead of a burden as they often are at home. We take 
effectual guarantees against ill-treatment, and require regular 
attendance at school and church, and specified wages after a certain 
age. The children are regularly visited every year and reported 
upon by the farmers who take them, as well as by the adjacent clergy- 
men, I believe the children experience more comfort, and are 
treated with as much kindness as in the average homes of our 
respectable artisans; in many cases they are adopted and made 
heirs by farmers who are childless, and the contrast to the utter 
misery in which we find them here is almost magical. But the 
rescued children are after all but a drop in the bucket. For 
every hundred we take away there are a thousand left behind, equally 
miserable and uncared for, and the question I wish to put is, Can we 
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not, by means of laws such as the United States possess, rescue 
these children of drunkards and bad women, and give them a happy 
career in Canada in place of a lodgment in our prisons, workhouses, 
or asylums, to which they are obviously destined at home? Ought 
the State which has to pay the penalty of this neglect to wait 
patiently until the evil isdone? Is it to have such an overstrained 
regard for parental rights, when it has to bear the melancholy con- 
sequences? Nay, is it right, from a moral and Christian standpoint, 
to permit the little ones to grow up to a future of certain misery, 
when it has the power to save them if it choose to exert it? 

I am fully alive to one great objection: it is said, by dispossessing 
these dissolute parents of their offspring you encourage them to be 
still more vicious, you remove one more restraint upon self-indul- 
gence; they will only too readily throw their children upon the 
State, and spend in drunkenness and vice the money that should go 
to support their offspring. There is much force in this view. I 
would not too easily absolve parents from their duties, and would 
make neglect of children a penal offence, and only resort to compul- 
sory emigration after exhausting all other means of making the 
parents do their duty. In the last resort, I would lay the cost of 
emigrating on the parent, and extract it, where possible, by legal 
process, 

But in the adjustment of these rival obligations, I would turn the 
scale in favour of the child. It is far more important, after all, to 
save the child than to punish the parent. The hope of a better future 
lies in the one direction ; the evil in the other is temporary and will 
pass away, or greatly abate, as that corrupt generation dies out. It 
is the clear interest of the State to protect itself against a fresh crop 
of criminals and paupers, and this duty it should discharge, even 
though weighted with some lesser drawbacks. 

Further, the cost of the emigration scheme is far less than that 
of training at home. We reckon that 15/. per head covers all ex- 
penses, including a few months’ preparatory training, outfit, passage, 
&c. The average cost of each child in the Metropolitan workhouse 
schools is nearly 25/. per annum. About 11,000 pauper children 
are brought up in these large establishments, at a cost to the rate- 
payers of London of 250,000/. per annum. Probably each child is 
kept on the average five years, costing, say, 120/. in all. We could 
rescue and plant out for life eight children for the expense that our 
poor-law guardians spend upon each child. We insure a far better 
prospect in after life, and we do something to relieve the intolerable 
pressure in our overcrowded cities. Had our pauper authorities 
permitted it, agencies such as Miss Rye’s, Miss McPherson’s, 
or ours in Liverpool, would have gradually drained away most of 
these pauper children ; but, with a blindness that is incomprehensible, 
they have preferred herding them together at vast expense, and re- 
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fused, until quite lately, to allow emigration to be tried. The time 
will come when this suicidal policy will be held up to ridicule by 
some future satirist, as Dickens exposed the ‘ Bumbles’ of his day. 

A system of officialism is interested in keeping up all these insti- 
tutions, and so long as it is allowed to dominate, the emigration 
scheme will be tabooed. All sorts of imaginary evils will be at- 
tributed to it, and currency given even to deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions. The writer of this article can state that what he has written 
of the Liverpool experiment is strictly correct. He has conversed 
with many eye-witnesses from Canada, who have visited the children 
on the spot, and have fully confirmed all the reports of our excellent 
matron. 

The Local Government Board, under its able President, Sir 
Charles Dilke, has recently removed the interdict upon the emigra- 
tion of pauper children, and I trust the time will soon come when 
those dreary barracks will be emptied of their little prisoners, who 
will thus taste the sweets of natural family life on the soil of Canada 
or our other colonies. There is, however, one condition I would insist 
upon—the neglected children of our slums and workhouses must be 
depauperised before they can be received into good and respectable 
homes. Decent people cannot be expected to take repulsive children, 
using bad language and telling lies, to live as inmates of their house- 
holds. They must be made lovable and attractive, and this is really 
the kernel of the whole question. I attach, therefore, the utmost im- 
portance to preparatory training under a kind and Christian matron. 
The great success of our work has sprung from that circumstance. 
There are many ladies specially fitted for training children; it is a 
natural gift ; and the work must be confided to such, or it will prove 
a failure. Once or twice, well-intentioned attempts were made to 
introduce corrupted girls into Canada, in order to rescue them, and it 
nearly wrecked the whole scheme. It would not be difficult to excite 
a prejudice against all child-emigration, if it were conducted inju- 
diciously. The children must be sent young, and only after careful, 
affectionate training. The best age is from six to twelve. We can 
place any number of little girls even at six years old. Such girls are 
just the class we need most to save. They suffer most from the absence 
of home life. Girls depend upon personal affection more than boys. 
Nothing is more certain than that training, even in the best managed 
institutions, is unwholesome for girls; and what are we to say of the 
crowds that frequent the streets of our great cities, quite uncared for, 
hearing and seeing everything vile, and certainly growing up to a 
dark and ruined future? The crowds of fallen women come mostly 
from this class; and surely it is a crying shame that happy homes 
await such girls beyond the seas, and we have no power to transfer 
them to these, but leave them to prey and to be preyed upon in the 
slums of our great towns. The surplus of female population in Great 
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Britain is one of our greatest difficulties. The wages of female 
labour are miserably low. There are thousands of poor respectable 
women in London wearing themselves out to earn a living, or, as Miss 
Rye calls it, a ‘dying,’ of five shillings per week, at stitching twelve 
or fourteen hours a day. Can we not do something to relieve this 
hopeless mass of female poverty? Every hundred girls we emigrate, 
to that extent relieves the strain at home, and furnishes the colonies 
with much-wanted female servants, and afterwards with good wives 
and mothers. In all our colonies women are scarce, men predominate, 
Women are prized there as they are underrated through superabun- 
dance here. What can be a truer work of philanthropy than to 
rectify this disparity of sexes, and to transfer to happier shores these 
neglected female children, who are in danger of perishing at home, 
but might become happy, honest mothers of a stalwart race of colonists 
abroad ? 

The neglected children of our towns are in many cases orphaned 
of one parent or both. Few persons are aware of the vast numbers of 
widows in our midst—the great mortality among sailors accounts for 
much of it. Over four thousand British seamen including fishermen 
were drowned last year, most of them leaving widows and families, 
Liverpool is full of sailors’ widows. I have been in the habit of meet. 
ing a weekly class of three hundred poor widows for some years past, 
Many of them have to live on less than five shillings per week, and often 
have to bring up children by eking out; that slender allowance from 
charity, The children roam about the streets when the. mother is 
from ‘home, ‘and much juvenile depravity comes from this source. I 
regard these semi-orphan children as just the class most suitable for 
emigration. From no fault of their own, the poor mothers are quite 
unable to train them properly, and when they can be emigrated along 
with their families with a fair chance of success, it is highly desirable, 

Iwill sum up in a few words what might be done for the State 
by a large system of juvenile emigration. Our hereditary pauper 
class costs the State 10,000,000/. yearly, and probably as much more 
is spent in private charity. Crime, which springs mainly from this 
class, costs about. 5,000,000/. a year, making a demand upon the nation 
of 25,000,000/. annually, or more than the interest of our national 
debt, or about the cost of our army and navy. By rescuing the 
children of that class we should probably stop in the course of a 
generation more than half of this outlay. Now, what would be the cost 
of emigrating, say, 50,000 children a year? or put it at the utmost 
100,000 children? At 151. per head it would amount to 1,500,000/, 
annually, and the saving to the State might ultimately amount to 
15,000,000/, annually. 

I am well aware that no such vast scheme is possible at present, 
but there can be no harm in presenting in a striking manner the 
economical aspect of this great question. Were it possible to put an 
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end in one generation to even half our hereditary pauperism and 
crime, we might well incur some temporary risk and inconvenience. 

State officialism, however, must not conduct this experiment ; it is 
the humanising influence of loving hearts that alone will make it suc- 
cessful. All that I ask the State to do is to remove vexatious restrictions 
and to give some encouragement. By arrangement with the Canadian 
Government, a system of pauper emigration may be carried out with 
adequate inspection to prevent abuses. Those various charitable 
societies which have sprung up may be permitted to take away not 
only pauper but reformatory children, and the Education Boards 
should be authorised to strengthen their machinery, so as to bring 
within their care the neglected children of our towns who are evi- 
dently going to ruin. 

They should be permitted and encouraged to dispose of these poor 
waifs through emigration agencies of a trustworthy kind. A certain 
amount of aid could be given by Government to supplement private 
efforts, but the main stress must continue to be laid upon private 
unselfish philanthropy. I should advise that, as the work expands, 
a wise, but not meddlesome, system of State supervision be exercised, 
for, no doubt, abuses would creep in if not carefully watched. 

3ut the field for benevolent action is almost boundless, and no 
needless or vexatious interference of the red-tape description should 
be permitted to hamper individual effort. 

I have devoted this article to one particular branch of social 
reform, but there are other departments scarcely less clamant. The 
Legislature is far behind public opinion in dealing with the temper- 
ance question. Had the aim of Government been to make us a 
nation of drunkards, it could hardly have devised a better system than 
we possess, We waste about 130,000,000/. annually on intoxicating 
drink, probably one-third of which might be saved in a few years, if 
the Legislature would give the same amount of attention to this 
subject which it does to the affairs of Egypt, the Transvaal, or 
Afghanistan. But Parliament is too much taken up with ‘la haute 
politique’ to find time for more than an afternoon in the session to 
discuss such trivial matters. It is true that they lie at the founda- 
tion of the national well-being, but they do not supply material for 
party warfare. The time may come when the neglect of these social 
questions will exact a terrible vengeance on the wealthier classes. 
Ancient Rome fell from her total neglect of social reforms; the first 
French revolution was the penalty of neglecting the masses ; the 
modern dynamite conspiracies are the consequence of past ages of 
misgovernment and neglect of the poor. If we do not drain away 
the foul sewage that stagnates at the base of our social fabric, we 
inevitably prepare terrible disasters for our descendants. In these days 
of popular rights and unlimited licence of speech and pen, it is never 
safe to count upon immunity because the ‘ dumb, driven cattle’ have 
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not made a mighty noise. It is far better to anticipate the thunder- 
bolt by drawing off the electric fluid. It is foolish to wait until the 
voleano is in motion before we legislate. We have acted on this 
principle in Ireland, and we see the results. Good legislation, when 
it comes too late, loses all its grace. It is accepted without grati- 
tude as an extorted right. Let us be wise in time, and not allow the 
slumbering democracy under our feet to extort -boons without grati- 
tude, which far-seeing statesmanship should offer freely before they 


are demanded. 
SaMcEL SMITH. 





